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ABVERTISEMENi 


The subject of the following Debate is of so infportant 
nat\i,re^ involving the existence of the EasUindia 
Company with the prosperity of this Country ^ that the 
Reporter feds it an incumbent duty to present it to the 
Public, lie is aware of the interest it must necessarily 
excite in the breasts of men devoted to the honour ^ the 
justice^ and the happiness qjT Gi'eat Britain^ and he 
has endeavoured to preserve the sentiments of the seve-* 
ral speakers as faithfully^ as the hasty sketches of the 
pen^ and the recorded recollections qf memory^ will 
allow; and he pledges himselj in report She ensuing 
Debate, which is expected to be the most animating, as 
it certainly will he the most momentMtf with accurate 
fidelity, having engaged the most eminent sTtortJiand 
writers expressly for that purpose. 




PRELIMINARY DEBATE 

^c, ^c. 


A General Court of PsoPRiiSTORs wm held 
at the East India House on T4ieBday> Ja- 
nuary the 5th, 1813, for the purpose of 
into consideration the several cdaimanicaiions 
and documents relative to the bte negociRtion 
.between his Majesty's Ministers and the Cim» 
mitteeof Correspondence, resecting a renewal- 
OF TRE East India Company's Charter. 

The Chair was taken by Sir ttuGHlsrOLts at 
twelve o’clock; when the minutes^ of the 
Court having, been read as ysual, be stated to a^' 
large, opulent, and rcspectabWassethbly) that tho 
Court of Proprietors had been called, in ord^J 
that .he might submit to^ their consideraft6il’ the 
communications of His Majesty's Government to ‘, 
the Directors, on a niost important subjectrr'fjiRy 
Renewal of the Company's Charter , ; Eroip t|te 
papers to be laid before them he waspiofiSy^to 
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observe, that the result of those communications 
was most unfavourable to the views and to the 
interests o^ the Company. — ^Hl^e last communi- 
cation on th^ subject was contained in a letter 
from Lord Buekinghamshire ; but received the 
night before, nt so very late an hour, it was 
imj^bssible for him tq communicate with others, 
or indeed to bestow upon it hiiilself all the 
consideration its importance required. He^ did 
not, of course, find himself at liberty to ex- 
press the sentiments and feelings of the Couit of 
Directors ; but, for his own part, he could have 
no hesitation to confess, that this last letter had 
made on his mind a most serious and fearful im- 
pression. 

The first paper laid upon the table contained* 
the minutes of the Secret Committee of Corre- 
qxmdencp ^No. I. in the Appendix), dated No- • 
vember the 27th, 1812 , wherein it was reported 
^ the Committee, that the Chairntan and De- 
puty Chairman had held a conference, that very 
'morning, with tlie President of the Board of 
Commissioners, on the subject of renewing the 
Company’s Charter, at which his Lordship (Lord 
Buckinghamshire) declared it to be the intention 
of His Miyesty’s Government, not to abandon 
dm propmBlmn of allowing a direct trade be- 
tween loom and the outports of the United 
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Kingdom, subject to modifications and restdc- 
tions— requesting^ a contcrence on A;he subject 
with Lord Liverpool and himSelf^ The paper 
proceeds to state, that after communicating v'ith 
the Committee of Correspondence, 

A letter from the Ct^airman and D^nty 
Chairman (^o. II. Appendix), dated November 
21,, 1812, was dispatched to Lord Buckingham- 
shire, acquaiutaing him, that the Committee re- 
ceived the communication with the deepest con- 
cern ; that such a measure, even in a most li- 
mited and restricted degree, would be highly 
prejudicial to the public revenue, injurious to 
the £ast-India Company, and detrimental to 
■ the prosperity ol the merchants, manufacturers, 
traders, and other numerous bodies interested 
with the commerce of India. 

Lord Buckinghamshire’s next letter was tlien 
read (No. ifl. Appendix), dated November 'Sj^i^, 
1812, requesting that Lord Liverpool, and other 
members of the Board of Commissioners, might 
be pre'sent at the conference with the Chairman 
and Deputy Chairman. * 

The next document (No. IV.) Was a minute of 
the Secret Court of Directors, held on the 2d 
day of December 1812, stating that an im^-' 
aerveS conference had been held between- Hii-^ 
Majesty’s Ministers and the Committee of Cor- 
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vespoadeiice, wherein it was agreed no minutes 
riiofttld be tlken. 

The next o^inute (No; V. Appendix) Was of 
ft Secret Committee, held on. the 1 5th day of 
December, mefely stating, two conferences had 
beeiTheld between His Majesty’s Ministers and 
the Cpmmittee, viz. on the 5th and 12th of 
December, 1812 ; but no communication to^he 
. Court appeared necessary^ 

It appeared from the minute (NoftVI. Appen-* 
dix), drat the Court, adverting to a statement 
^iade, with their approbation, to a General Court; 
respecting the late conferences on the subject of 
.renewing the Charter, tiie Court deemed it pro* 
per His Majesty’s Ministers should be apprized 
the Court were of opinion, unanimously and 
decidedly, that the admission of th<^ imports 
iropa India to the outpbrts of the United King- 
would be ruinous and pernitHbus in its 
Consequences. 


A report Was then read (No. Vfl, Appendix) 
from a Commitfee the whole Court, dated 
December .|8th, 1812,* stating that the pro- 
position Wac pregnant with ruin to the Company, 
lishdettng theni incapable of performing the 
fi^i||hions {dlottedtto them, either commercially 
Wr poUdcally, . 
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Another document (No.Vjll.Appendix) stated 
this resolution been communicated to the 
President of the Board of Commis^oders. . 

Then followed the letters (No. f X. and X. Ap • 
pendix): after which the ChairmatA>rdered the last 
letter of Lord Buckinghamshire, before referred 
to, and received the previcius night, to be read 
(No» XI.- Appendix). This lett^ was dated 
January the 4th, 1813, stating, that, however 
His Majesty’s Ministers might wish to be frank 
and explicit on the subject of a Renewal of the 
Charter, they could not engage in the control 
versy as a party, to which •the objections of the 
committee would’ ultimately lead ; — conceived 
His Majesty’s Ministers had discharged their 
duty, by expressing the terms on which they 
thought it expedient a renewal of the Cbmpany’s 
Charter shoi^d be recommended to Parliame^ t 
—that His Majesty’s Ministers had had persc^s^l 
communications with others, who thought thetil- 
selves interested in the general question ; and 
were not called upon to^ve an answer, in detail, 
to the objections of the Cotnlpany s— that peti* 
tioift' bad been presented to Parliament for open* 
ing the trade : — in respobt to posnts of regulation, 
every thing submitted to Paihament would fete 
for its basis the extension the import trade 
he w-33 not aware that any alteration an the ^ 
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vernment India was intended : — how far the 
extension' might endanger thS^rade and safety 
of the British government in India, and the 
British constituI:ion at home, must be submit- 
ted ^to the witdom of Parliament: — if tlie go- 
vernme.st could not» be carried on without 
the Company, then the Company must re- 
main in* its present state ; there was no aker- 
native:— no alteration, however, in the govern- 
ment was intended, and all traders would be 
subject to local regulations. 

The Chairman rose, and observed that the 
manner and the importance of the letter now- 
before them, suggested the propriety of its being 
read a second time. (Applauses.) 

He proceeded to inform them, that all the pa. 
jicrs wodld be printed and delivered .the next 
dajy.— He then said, 

** I am happy to declare, that the Court of 
Directors is ever ready and anxious to give every 
information in their power to the Court of Proprie- 
tors. Thit which is their duty and their desire at 
all times, becomes incalculably so, at so momen- 
tgus a crisis as the present, when the interests 
and very vitjility of the Company are at stake. — 
It'^uld be highly desirable that the opinions and , 
feelings of the Proprietors should be known and 
diflfused, as quickly and as Widely as possible ; 
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but I am sure that, in the present instance,' tViey 
will act as they alvifays baxg/donc, with a deli- 
berate reflection: .they will not rush into a hasty 
decision, without a cautious and severe invest^a- 
tion. It is uiy recommendation, tliat the question 
should be calmly and dispassionaJely consulered 
in your closets. It will neither be expediene'nor 
wise to form* a judgement on the impulse of the 
moment. Not that J or the Directors would dis- 
suade or prevent immediate discussion : wc wish 
to know the spontaneous sentiments of every 
Proprietor — we do not deprecate discussion, wc 
anxiously desire it ; but we wish to defer deci- 
sion. Numerous and respectable, as the Court 
now is, there are many not present of unques- 
. tionable talent and interest, whose opinions it 
were most de sirable to be acquainted with, whose 
arguments it would be gratifying to and 

who would naturally wish to hai'c an opportunity 
of expressing their feelings: — it would notbedofi^.. 
them justicey if the question were to be finally 
determined, without aflbrding them time to reflect 
deeply, and explain themselves fully, upon the 
subject. — Dispassionate "inquiry, calm delibera- 
tion^ comprehensive^ reflection, were to be re- 
commended, at a crisis so anxious and so awfifl. 
— The Directors, as a body, have had no tttne 
to communicate, no opportunity to form an oplr 
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bion,. and of course no opportunity to offer 
one, on thesuljectpf, this la8( letter: but the Ih-o* 
prietors cad be at no loss to go^ss what their feel- 
ings are.— I will not take upon myself to speak 
for^them ; I ^Oknot explain their opinion. — ^'fhe 
Pircctors haveahad. no time for meeting to dis- 
cus* particular^ and to consolidate their judg- 
tnents, in the interval of late laSt night and 
eleven o’clock to day ; but I, for myself, deejare, 
that I sec nothing in Lord Buckinghamshire’s last 
letter, that should persuade us to depart from our 
‘former sentiments and resolutions. — We would 
have met earlier, at any hour whatever, had it 
been possible to havo>summoncd a meeting ; but 
we have not been able to see each other till our at- 
tendance at this Court was required. We shall' 
be glad to hear the sentiments of any Proprietor 
di^se^ to indulge us with- them now ; and to ’ 
collect what your opinions are, on the subject of 
wt ultimare discussion.” * 

Mr. admitted the necessity of calm and 
deliberate reflection ; but if the moment was 
awful, and the crisis a fearful one, they' were 
calculated to call forth all the impulse of pre- 
sent feeling, and all the energies of natute.— 
He applauded the attention, the perseverance, 
and the talent of the Directors on a trying 
p^sion. The , manly and discreet part they 
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had taken deserve^ not .nvsrely their warm- 
est sapport but their thanks acclamaftion* 
They must all ifeel the deepest regret at the un> 
fortunate issue of the negociation: and m^ny 
would participate with him in foldings of a still 
stronger nature, on 'the pjerusaliof Lord'^tfck- 
inghamshire*B most extraordinary letter. His 
Lordship truly did not condescend to give them 
any information, but referred them to the peti- 
tions on the table of the House of Commons. 
Ho was astonished, and full of alarm and indig«- 
nation, to find any Minister in this country 
daring enough to make such b declaration, and 
in a certain degree to upbraid the Company for 
assuming the patronage of India. The greatest 
men this country has lately known> Mr. Pitt^ 
and the late Lord Melville, had h^d and 
avowed the opinion, that an Administfatjleii 
seizing upon*the patronage of India, woul 
fallibly destroy the constitution of this comitry. 
Taking a broad and steady view of the wbtAe 
correspondence, he saw no prospeci afforded, no 
argument adduced, that aould persuad# any rar 
tional mind to wish any change^ any delation ^ 
of policy, in respect of India : fciiai{|^ htDOO tha 
face of the documents, did it appear, that 11^' 
Directors had given evep the shadow of pccasiMi^ 
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for drawing down npon them such contemptuous 
treatment as they had received from Government. 

Mr. R. Thornton (.the Deputy Chairman) 
observed, that^bis opinions stood upon record : 
they were unequivocally given, they were uui- 
veftaffy known; still, on such a momentous 
occasion, he could not satisfy •himself j he 
should not do his duty if he did not express 
his present feelings. — ^I’he trust committed to 
his hands wi4s an awful one : it was his deter- 
mined intention to exercise the functions of 
office faithfully and intrepidly. He had received 
• the acquiescence and support of the Company in 
all thd negociations with His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment ; and while he received such approbation, 
he would neither betray their interests nor dis- 
honor l^ithself. (Apphiuses.) ——Much manage- 
ment and considerable ingenuity had, ‘for several 
'years past, been misapplied, in scdfucing tlie opi- 
nions and agitating the interests of men. False 
expectations had been raised, and visionary pa^ 
sions tampered with, in order to induce Petitions 
to the Houto of Commons, Air blown bubbles 
■* in all tlfoir gaudy colourings, specious as they 
were e^pity, were flying in every direction, to 
' astonish thie ignorant and allure the unwary. — ■ 
^ferms to, which* opptob.rium had. long been ap- 
plied by custom, had been wrested from their 
proper meaning, in order to stamp an odium on 
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wiiat was tcchuicall^, legall}', and justly called, 
^hc “ well regulated Monopoly” of the 'East 
India Company— and all for what ? to acquire an 
extension of trade for individuals^ which must 
inevitably terminate in their final destruction ; 
the gay and splendid scenery would soon &de 
away, and all their speculations would become 
as light, as the bubbles of imagination which 
so fatally deluded them. What was this uni- 
versal panacea, by which this general com- 
merce was to be established r — why, the destruc- 
tion of the only commerce in the world which 
remains entire and unshaken : — the destruction 
of that commerce, which while all other Trading 
. had fallen to pieces, Bonaparte eagerly coveted, 
as the dearest jewel of his crown s that com- 
merce, which has been the envy of our enemies, 
the pridc'of our country, the admiration of man- 
kind.' Whafcdid this enemy say? “ 1 want Sliips^ 
Colonies, and,Commerce.” The ships, the colonies, 
and commerce of this Company he is hovering 
over ; hovering over, ready to devour. Well, if 
the trade is to be opened^ our ships will be trans- 
• formed into revenue cutters. We might keep 
our* colonies, perhaps, but eolonizatqn would 
destroy our territory. As to commerce, le-> 
gitiroate, honorable commerce, it would sink 
into illicit trade. Our merchants, such of 

c 2 
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them who aVe now dazzled^ with the gold and 
silver of India and China, w^uld return to the 
iron of Birmingham and Sheffiefd. 

The propo^tj^ns of Government were too irra- 
tional to be lasting ; as the cause of the Company 
wa!^ just, it required them only to be firm, in 
order to be successful! 

And what is the time when this great commer- 
cial revdiution is proposed? the time when a 
bright star of hope bad illumined the northern 
hemisphere, the promised and welcome harbin- 
ger of general peace.— -If such a peace could be 
produced on safe and honorable terms ; if the 
usual habits of commerce should again return to 
us ; when the deliverance of Europe is effected, 
when the loud and general congratulations of 
joy are rapturously exchanging — how would the 
£^t India Company appear, how wohld they 
congratulate each other ?— fin the kimentation, 
tjiat while commerce is raising her h^ad and smil . 
ing all around her, her merchants are despoiled 
and ruined, her hopes set for ever, her interests 
wautonly sacrificed tothf wild schemes of vision- 
ary experiment. It would be much better for 
them at once to wind up tfieir concerns, to give 
up all thoughts of India, and seek for other pur* 
sints, than linger bn a few years in gradual de- 
cay, and then sink into nothing.— He hoped 
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they would now act, so that, on futuire reflection, 
^hey should not acgise themselves of deserting or 
neglecting their'duty. ^ 

The Itev. Mr. ThirluoaU accede^ lo the impor- 
tance and magnitude of the questiop. He allowed 
that the great object, the uniting indissolubly ^he 
government and the tratle of India, were matters 
of the first consideration ; but there were others 
too,* which thpugh of minor importance, might 
judiciou'^ly be added to the weight already in the 
scale of this great question : — lie ifteant the in- 
numerable families which would be thrown into 
instant ruin in the immediate circle of the me- 
tropolis ; the industry that would be palsied, the 
charities that woidd be frozen up, the entire de- 
population of various parishes, which must in- 
evitably sii^ in the same ruin with the£<ast-India 
Company? — If the government and territoiy 
were fesei'veil to them, the trade would be di- 
vided and di_spersed, far frora the homes and 
reach of those whose whole dependanee will be 
divided and dispe'sed with it 4ie called there- 
fore on the justice and huipanity of His Majesty’s 
Government, not to press a Wanton experiment of 
certain distress for uncertain advantage a dis- 
tress incalculable in its misery; an advantage, even 
in its Utmost success, trifling anti worthless r — he 
trusted, therefore, that Government would give 
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up the measure, before the pompany should be 
compelled to come to a final decision. 

Mr. Kenmrd Smith cotx\d not withhold his tes- 
timony of to the wise and able conduct of 

the Di rectors d\jring the ncgociation with His Ma- 
jestjr’s Ministers; and he trusted that many other 
persons present woulS express thei» feelings and 
their sentiments, in order to enable the Chair- 
man to decide upon the answer which oughl to 
be returned to Lord Buckinghamshire’s letter. — 
If tliey looked back to the charter of James the 
"First, about two centuries ago, they would find 
the grant was for eve^, unless it should be found 
prejudicial to these realms. Is it so found ? if 
not, there can be no reason why any of its pro- , 
visions and privileges sliould be taken away. Let 
it be^proged to be prejudicial ; — that woadd be per- 
Jiaps a 'fair ground for opening its trade or abo- 
lishing it altogether -but prove itdlrst, and do 
not let assertion and |jower usurp the place of 
a^ument and justice.— He was well aware it 
could not be pr6ved ; but he was not convinced 
that opening the trade cvould not be prejudicial 
to these fealms. His conviction was to the 
contrary. From his practical knowledge* he 
felt the 'most decided assurance that the mea- 
sure was fraughf with destruction, not to the 
Company only, but to those speculators who 
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were now revelling in imagination on the spoils of 
^the East. If the tra«^^ should be opened to the out- 
pbrts, it would be much better for the Company 
to resign its charter, to sell its teykory and pos- 
sessions, its buildings and its stores, and every 
individual of it retire to the occupations of pri- 
vate life. The China tradef alone, could not sup- 
port the expences of the Charter. His Majesty’s 
Ministers could not have seriously reflected on 
the number of seamen supplied to the navy by 
East-India shipping. — He adverted to the time of 
(^uccn Elizabeth, when not more than six ships 
sailed to India ; and to their present number, a 
number which supplies an average of 7400 seamen 
for the navy, exclusive of Lascars. He con- 
ceived they had an unquestionable claim on 
govemmeijjt for the value of their freehold in 
India, which they enjoyed by a right as firm 
and uVishake^ as any freehold which could be 
held in this country. 

Mr, R. Grant rose and said : 

Mr. Chairman, — Encouraged by the invitation 
which you have held oi^f; to the individual pro- 
prietors, to take a part in this discussion, I ven- 
ture to offer myselF, not with any purpose of 
entering into a detailed consideration of the par- 
ticular measure ' respecting tht outports, which 
has been the immediate occasion of calling us 
together, for that subject will better be discussed 
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bn a future day: but in ^rder to express niy 
surprise at the singular letter with which 
have been ' favoured by one oT His Majesty’s 
Ministers ; R jetter, in which they arc pleased 
explicitly to Jnform us, that they have every 
disposition to honor us with a free and unreserved 
communication of th*eir sentimentsf but are not 
at all disposed to communicate their arguments. 
Tlie question, Sir, to which we are reduced by 
this letter, is indeed one of the utmost serious-"' 
ness and importance. It is no other than this : 
whether the Company shall throw themselves on 
the justice of parliaiyent and of the nation, in a 
contest with His Majesty’s executive govemihent ; 
or whether all the political interests of India, and 
of England,' as connected with India, shall be 
made the subject of commercial expa-iment ? 

Surprised as I am with the tone of the. Minis- 
ter’s letter, I profess myself still mSre astonished 
at the matter. We are there told that, unless 
l^e accede to the measure proposed, it will be 
open to the consideration and decision of parlia^ 
ment, whether the political interests involved ,in 
the government of India, cannot be effectually 
provided for under some other system of admi- 
nistration than the present. Open to the consi- 
.'deration and deefsion of parliament 1 I thought. 
Sir, that parliament had considered and decided 
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the question long igo. I- have always of late 
^understood it to lie the general opinion of the 
government, the parliament, anjl the nation, 
that the system of the Company was in every 
view the most eligible organ for ttfe management 
of the great and complicated interests in ques- 
tion. But I suppose this annunciation of Minis- 
tcrs»to be a sort of commentary on a sentiment 
in the former letter of Lord Buckinghamshire; 
where he states that, although it be expedient to 
leave the government of India in the hands of 
the Company, yet there is a limit to that expe- 
diency. Now, Sir, as I have ever understood 
that the expediency of the system in the con- 
templation of Ministers respected the people of 
India at least as much as the nation at home, I 
can translate the proposition of Lord Bucking- 
hamslijre only into this, that there is a limit to 
the expediency of governing well : — there is a 
limit to the traje and attention which we axp 
bound to bestow on the security and welfare of 
the immense population confided to our manage^ 
ment. And what, Sirf is that limit ? I’ne 
commercial convenicivee of the outports.-— True, 
we arc under the most solemn obligation to con- 
duct with vigilance and fideljty the adminis- 
tration of that vast empire ;• but, imperative, 
sacred, and indispen sable this obligation is. 
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we shall be too strict, too \zea!ous in our con* 
struction of it, if, in the prosecution of 
object, we compel a vessel which has cleared 
outwards from* Bristol, to discharge her home. 
Ward cargo id the Thames. Thus do ministers 
wefgh the ledger-books of the outports against 
the great Charter of the rights and happiness of 
fifty millions of men '.-^(Applause.) • 

Disclaiming, Sir, as I have once already done, 
any discussion at the present moment respecting 
the admittance of the outports into the import- 
trade of India, I will yet just ask, whether, con- 
sidering this, not as 'an individual and insulated 
measure, but in connexion with past events, the 
Company have no solid ground of objectiorr 
against it ? Have the Company no ground of 
objection against it, as being one further step in * 
that series of progressive encroachments,, which 
have for some years been taking j^ace on their 
privileges ? Have they no right, without reference 
to this specific development of the general prin- 
ciple, to resist it on the ground that, if they do’ 
not make a stand som%where, they will lose all ? 
•^(Applause). There was a period, wheij the 
Company were compelled to contend with Go- 
vernment for all their privileges, commercial and 
political. That attack on them failed; and it 
aloiost seems as if Ministers had converted the 
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siege into a blockade. First, we were obliged to 
jyovide a quantit;^ of extra-tonnage for the indi- 
viduals : — ^thcn, the trade was to be thrown open 
to private ships ; then, the outpdrts were to be 
admitted into the export-tradej— wow the outports 
are to be admitted into tije import-trade; And 
I beg IcMve to observe, that I mention these, not 
as encroachments on our commercial privileges, 
though even in that view they might well bear 
remark ; hut as encroachments on the resources 
of the Company, and as therefore more and more 
trenching on that fund, on which the Company 
must rely for the due discharge of their political 
duties. If we are to judge, according to the 
rule of all worldly wisdom, from the past to the 
future, is it possible to doubt what will be the 
next step^ . According to the present intention, 
the free traders are to conduct their concerns, 
subject to the regulations of the local govern- 
ments of India^ and they are to be compfotely 
debarred from the trade of China. Can thele 
be a doubt that their next attack will be on these 
obstacles ? To do them justice, they make no 
secret of their wishey. And the imprescriptible 
right of Britons to a free trade, commercial 
liberty, the right of locomotion, all those topics 
on which the advocates of tbe private traders 
are apt to dilate^ somewhat more extravagantly 

D 2 
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than wisely, will be exactly ^as good then as at 
the present hour. • ^ ^ " 

1 do not mean to insinuate that the Govern* 
ment,— >and I li^^ould observe that, by that term, 

I dp not mean this or that Government, but the 
National Government,— entertain a deliberate and 
systematic design of annihilating thfe Company, 
But it is in the nature of things. It is in J;he 
nature of power to be encroaching and aggressive. 
And if this train of consecutive aggressions is to 
continue, it is too easy to perceive what will be its 
termination. Left in possession of all our poli- 
tical functions, but stripped one by one, of all 
the means and facilities which we possess for the 
exercise of those functions, we shall at length be • 
compelled to resign every thing without a strug- 
gle, and* shall then have the comfoiV^ of being 
told that it is a voluntary surrender. The edifice 
will be permitted to remain entire dhd untouch- 
ed i no hostile hand ostensibly stretched out 
against it j no warlike engine threatening its 
walls s but, in the mean time, it is gradually 
undermined, and, when it collapses with a great 
ruin, it will be said to have &llen by its own 
weight. The familiar but lively and happy il- 
lustration employed by. a great departed orator 
in Parliament, may be applied to this subject ; 
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we shall be checktpated with all our pieces on 
‘he hoaTd:-^(4pptause.J 

I canpot help thinking, Sir. that, in the 
present crisis, it would be well ilo remind Minis- 
ters and the public; of the services which the 
Company have rendered both to this countiy 
and to India. On this head, indeed, the greatest . 
misrepresentations prevail. That such services 
have, in fact, been rendered, not one of your 
antagonists ventures to deny ; but it is not un- 
commonly insinuated in the publications which 
have appeared against you, that they were the 
result of accident, or that the merit of them' 
exclusively belongs to the enlightened men 
whom you have chanced to employ. The Com- 
pany, in the mean time, are charged with 
having concern for the interests, •either of 
their. country or of their subjects, with being' 
wholly abso^ed in' a selfish regard for their ad- 
vantage. 

If it be indeed true, that the Company are 
occupied solely by an attachment to their own 
interests, I yet do not ktiqjpr that the advocates 
of free trade are exactly the persons the best 
authorised to reproach them with that tailing. 
I am by no means persuaded, that the mo- 
tives by which those gentlemen are actuated 
are of a much more exalted taivae.’— (Applause.) 
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I? it, however, the fact, that ;he Company have 
no claims on the gratitude eitb5.r of their countr)^ 
or of their subjects? liet history answer that 
question. J re^et — do not palliate — the dis- 
orders which, in some instances, took place at 
the commencement of their government as a ter- 
ritorial power. Those were disorders, however, 
naturally incident to a recent acquisition of ^Or 
minion, especially to an acquisition accompanied 
by the strongest individual temptations } and 
they were,, as soon as possible, corrected by the 
Company at home. But, while these misdeeds, 
whatever they were, « are, on every occasion, 
studiously trumpeted forth, the eminent services 
mndered by the Company, both to this country 
and to that, «re completely overlooked, or are 
nscrib^d to any other cause than goo^ntentipn. 
Why, Sir* whenjt” about the time of the. civil 
cemiQQtipns in England, the Indo-Sritish trade, 
from the effect of those troubles^ was for near 
thirty years in hourly danger of anhibilatidn ; — 
when, at other periods, both anterior and subse- 
quent, that trade wa|| A hourly danger of e^- 
tinetton from the formidable, malice of European 
rivals when it weathered those storms by 
exertions of fortitude and perseverance unparal* 
leled in the commercial annals of the world 
do the Company, who conducted it, deserve no 
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credit for their iQanapn^ent and public spirit ? 
"When the I/ido- British settlements were, for 
twenty years together, engage^ in an arduous 
Struggle with the hostility of France, and that 
hostility directed by some of the ablest public 
functionaries, civil and military, that France has 
ever produced; when they endured -through 
that dreadful season; when they not only en- 
dured through it, but, having entered it as a Set 
of comparatively insignificant ports, emerged 
from it an empire ; do the counsels and conduct 
of the Company, who supplied the means of 
these achievements, desfrve no praise for the 
result ? Then, — as to the inhabitants of India, 
— when Lord Clive repaired to that country, for 
the secon^ time, as a governor,— when he went 
out in t^ character, no longer Of a soldier, but 
of a. pacificator,— to check irregularities, to re- 
form abuses, to consolidate the dominions ac- 
quired, and* to secure the rights and welfare Of 
the natives,— did he undertake this important 
service by accident, or was he expressly delegated 
to it by the votes of ^ .triumphant ihajority of 
this very court ? ^hen,, afterwards, the same 
illustrious man,— and the incident deserves no- 
tice, as not wanting applicability to some parts 
of the present discussion, — sensible of the irre- 
gularities and atrocities committed by the free 
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traders up the country, ,and anxious to hush the 
groans of the sufiering natives, \:hased the whole 
tribe of those- oppressors to Calcutta ; — ^was this 
act purely the etranalion of his own great mind, 
or do your record exhibit the precise instructions 
which he had received from the Company at 
home for the accomplishment of the reformation 
in question ? I cannot help mentioning another 
illustrious and revered name, a name dear (I 
doubt not) to every individual present. "When 
L)rd Cornwallis adopted the measure of the 
perpetual settlement, — and though there still 
subsist some differences of opinion respecting 
the policy of that measure, there never were two 
opinions as to its magnanimity, did he act by 
chance, or entirely from himself, or are not the 
express instructions of the Company ^ record, 
in which they enjoin on him the full application 
of his comprehensive judgment, with^he view of 
ameliorating the condition of the natives in that 
very respect ? All those laws and regulations, 
under the protection of which the natives repose, 
—which secure to them a pure administration of 
justice, a freedom from European competition in 
the purchase and management of land, a tran- 
quil enjoyment of their, property,— the Magna 
Charta, as they may be called, and Bill of Rights 
of the population of Hindostan, — did they spring 
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Up spontaneously, ^id the ^servants of the Com- 
pany call them-from the ground by a stamp of 
the foot ? — or are your volumino^ records preg- 
nant with evidence to shew, that the principles 
of all those improvements had been the previous 
subjects of your deep and anxious deliberation, of 
your minute and positive orders? 

> have the firmest belief. Sir, in the capabilities 
of individual energy to effect mighty things. 
B It, at the same time, it is plain that a public 
functionary can accomplish little, unless he is 
countenanced and sui)ported by his principals. 
The great men to whomT have alluded, acted 
greatly j but whence did they acquire their first 
'movement ? — whence was derived the first im- 
pulse of tjieir great actions ? Why, Sir, from 
within th«^e very walls which are now decorated 
with their effigies. You have a right to conse- 
crate their dead renown j for you formed their 
*■' ' 'tj gi'Catne'Ss-*. — {Applause.) 

The question then recurs. Sir ; Is all this sys- 
tem of establishments, the fruit of so much la- 
bour, achieved by so much solicitude, matured 


* ITie wall of die room la which the Court of Proprieton 
meet has niches, in which are placed the statues of Lord 
Clive, Lord Cornwallis, S\s Eyre Coote, Snd other eminent 
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by time, justified by expericMe, to be made the 
sport ot a comnnercral experimgnt ? Grant all 
the commercial arguments of our opponents; 
bu is it possibre not to see that a commercial 
zneasui'.- may I6ad to the most fatal political con- 
sequences? That such is the strong infallible 
tendency of the particular measure before us, is 
clearly proved in the correspondence of the,-Di'.' 
rectors with the Government. — proved by ar- 
guments, to which the Government refuse an 
answer. It menaces the subversion of the con- 
stitution of India; and, permit me to add, by no 
very remote conseque^ice, the subversion of that 
of England also. 

It is curious to observe, Sir, bow differently 
•men estimate the evil of political clianges in this 
country mnd in India,. In England Vwe have a 
constitution which is the work of ages, and the 
Vronder of the world, for this constitution we 
glorv in cherishing even a bigot,t'?d attachment, 
.and if any innovator proposes for our adoption a 
measure which appears to touch its fundamental 
principles, we hear him no longer;— we cry, 

away with your commercial calculations ! we 
** cannot afford such an experiment ! Nolumus. 

leges AngtiiC mutari /” Thus we all act— and 
we act well. But what, meantime, is our con- 
duct respecting India? There, also, is a coq« 
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stitution, the slow ^reatioi^ of years ; a consti- 
tution which htys not, indeed, attained theoreti- 
cal perfection, — perhaps not even all the practi- 
cal perfection of which it is capat>le,— -I a.n not 
competent to judge of that, — but Af which I will 
yet be bold to say, that, considering the peculiar 
circumstances of the country ; consUlering the 
nattjre and political capacity of the natives ; con- 
sidering the relations subsisting between the 
two countries, it is scarcely a less wonderful 
Work, scarcely a less important achievement, than 
the British constitution itself. Yet vs’hen we ob- 
ject to an innovation proposed by ministers, on 
the ground that it will probably affect the vitals 
of this constitution, they are pleased gravely to 
assure us that our apprehensions are probably 
• unfoundcr^i and we are charged with a«pirit of 
captiousness, contumacy, and war, because, in a 
case which is* absolutely one of life and death to 
the natives of Hindostan, we refuse to be put off 
with contingent remedies and conjectural safe- 
guards. — {Applause). 

Amidst the provinciaP wdt. Sir, which has, 
during the coune pf this contioversy, been 
pointed against the Company, I have found it 
said, that all the reasonings of that body resolve 
themselves into an argument ad mUericordiam^ 
—an address to the compassion of the public. 

s 2 
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One of these rea5bnin^;.a^ misericordiam you 
have heard horn a gentlem^ below me (Mr. 
Thirlwal), and I would ask whiether it contained 
nothing of ai^*^ impressive nature, ^nothing to 
, touch the feeKngs of humanity? Iot- bk' own 
part, without the hope and without the oesite of 
rivalling the ingenious mirth to which I have 
alluded, I will say, not wittily, but gravely, that 
were I to address the public on the present sub- 
ject, mine should be an argument ad misericor- ' 
diam. It should be an appeal to their compas? 
sionate feelings: — but to their compassionate 
feelings not in behalf of the Company, however 
likely to be ruined by adventurers; nor in 
behalf of adventurers, however likely to ruin 
themselves— mine should be an appeal to the 
compassion of the people of EnglaA^ in favour 
of the people of India. I would earnestly re- 
mind them that a system in W'hicTi the welfare 
and happiness of Hindustan, in ?uiJoIitical point 
of view, are essentially bound up, a system ad- 
mitted to have this character (for never let that 
be forgotten) on all hands, may, by the rage of 
commercial speculation, be utterly pulled to 
pieces in a few years. I would intreat that, in 
their anxiety to settle the discontents of a com- 
paratively small number of persons at home, they 
would not run the ruk of unsettling the content 
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and tranquillity of the immense population de- 
pendent on then/ in India. I would beseech 
them not to be more swayed by the din and tu- 
mult which pervades a small putt of their own 
coun|ry, than by the profound and uncomplain-, 
ing’ killness which reigns throughout that vast 
continent. I would implore them to do by the 
people of India as they would do by themselves; 
and then 1 have not the smallest doubt of the 
result. — (Long and reiterated applause.) 

Mr. Smith (the Bank Director) was of opinion, 
that the most advisable proceeding in the present 
stage of the business woujd be, to adopt the sen- 
timents of the Chairman, and adjourn to an early 
period. 

The Chairman signified his concurrence. 

Mr. Kennard 'Smith moved, that ihanks be 

y 

given to the Court of Directors, for the firm, 
zealous, arid vigilant conduct which they had 
hitherto eviijced for the interests of the Proprie- 
tors, concluding with a . resolution of adjourn- 
ment to the 19th instant. 

Mr. Leiois requester^ that the Resolutions of 
the General Court of the 5th of May last might 
be* read. (No. XIV. Appendix.) 

Mr. Rigby thought the document just read, 
of such importance as to require the most exten- 
sive circulation, and enquired whether, in the 
discussion with Ministers, they had been given to 
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understand that a modificatio^, with r^pect to 
exporting the produce of this couiUry, would be 
admitted ? — and was answered by 

The Chairman^ that the Charter of 1793 per- 
mitted an annuat exportation of, that sort, to the 
extent of 8000 tons, which extent had never been 
taken advantage of, the exports principally con- 
sisting of wines, which were not the manufap- 
lure of this country — at least he hoped not! — (A 
laugh.) 

Idle motion of thanks and adjournment being 
Seconded and put, 

Mr. Unmet in addressing the Chairman, de- 
clared it was not his original intention to deliver 
any opinion on the present subject, but he was 
induced to depart from that resolution in conse- 
quence of the turn which the discussion h\d taken. 
—•He objected to uniting a vote of thanks to the 
Directors with the resolution of adjournment— 
he had not entirely made up his t^ind whether 
they deserved praise or censure. From many ob- 
servations which had been made, it appeared as if 
the question was not a delation to the outports 
being admitted to a 'share ot, the import trade j 
that question seemed to him to have been entirely 
departed from. The language of Ministers was 
this — you must concede whatever we think 
necessary, or your Charter will not be renewed. 
It had been stated in The House of Commons 
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by -the late Mr. Perce val^ that certain prelimi- 
naries had beeji agreed upon between tlnjGipvern-, 
ment and the Company. The Court of Direc- 
tors had called upon Ministers for their decided 
answer— an answer had been returned which he 
certainly could not disapprove. The true ques- 
tion is this,— will the Company consent to the 
trjide being thrown open ? in that case Go\ ern- 
ment, it is supposed, will not interfere in the 
^interior administralioii of India. Ought the port 
of London, in this general state of commercial 
privation, to enjoy privileges which no other port 
possessed ? The Company’s right to a trade in 
India was founded on a statute of Parliament, 
by which the duration of the right was limited. 
On this point, the Ministers he thought had 
given the’ Directors a proper rub. Without con- 
curring with all his po-sitions, he admired the 
eloquence bf the gentleman who spoke last (Mr, 
R. Grant), nod hoped to be gratified with many 
more of his speeches. .He was sensible that he 
hiirself had wandered from the subject (hear, 
hear), wiiich was not tftuch a matter of surprise, 
as it seemed generally to have been lost sight of— 
he was of opinion as the discussion was to be ad- 
journed, so might the vote of thanks. — -//ere were 
loud cries of Qu£stion, Q^uestion, when the 
Giairman requested, that as much praise had 
been so handsomely bestowed on the Directors, it 
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^as. but fair to hear what ^ight he' aUedged 
againpt :4ketn ,* it was true policy^ to hear both 
sides of a question— 

Mr. Hume resumed— by asking whether the 
ti^de to JBengal, Madras^ and Bombay, had 
afforded sufficient means for paying their divi- 
dends ? Was it proper, was it prudent then to 
quarrel with Ministers about a trade which he w.as 
prepared to prove had for the last fifteen years 
produced nothing or next to nothing ? He ■was( 
not prepared so say whether ^the Directors de- ; 
served praise or not j he wished for time to 
consider that point, and might perhaps at their 
next meeting, be equally disposed with any other 
gentleman to support a vote of thanks; and with 
respect to other points introduced into the present 
discussions his opinion was, they should be re-' 
served for the consideration of Parliament, and 
the Ministers. 

Mr. Grant (a Director) said ho'did not rise 
to contend for the vote of approbation that had 
been proposed. He had no wish (and he was 
sure the gentleman behiihl the bar had no wish) 
to carry the Proprietors, in this respect, furtlier 
than their own spontaneous judgment should in- . 
dine them to go. But though it had not been 
his intention, nor he believed the intention of 
the Directors in general, to offer any opinions 
to the Proprietors on that day, the speech of the 
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honourable gentleman who had just sat down 
(Mr. Hu me), caljrjd for some observation. The 
honourable gentleman had assumed that the 
question before the Proprietors was, whether' 
they should agree to the proposition of Minis- 
ters respecting the outports ? 5lr. Grant said 
there was no such question submitted to the 
Court. The Proprietors had been called toge- 
ther on that day, in order to be made acquainted 
with [the further correspondence which had ta- 
ken place between His Majesty’s Ministers and 
the Court of Directors, and not to produce arty 
immediate question on the matter of that cor-, 
respondence, but that the Proprietors, after 
having had an opportunity of fully considering 
it, should determine on the time proper to be 
taken for the consideration of it, and the day on 
which they should meet again. The only ques- 
tion, in shoiit, before the Court, was the motion 
recently made for approving the conduct of the 
Directors. Biit the honourable gentleman, fol- 
lowing his erroneous assumption, had gone on 
to argue, as if the question respecting the out- 
ports were a detached insulated question that 
might be settled without afiecting other great 
parts of the Indian system. He had supposed 
indeed, that the object really in dispute, between 
Government and the Company, was the Indian 
. Trade. In both these assumptions the honors- 
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ble gentleman was mistaken. It was not the 
trade with India^ as such, for which the Company 
chiefly contended. That trade i^was admitted had 
been of late years no great object of profit. The 
Company resisted the importation of Indian 
commodities to* the outports, because they ap- 
prehended, with great reason, that the conse- 
quence would be the smuggling of tea to a large 
extent, in violation of the Company’s China 
monopoly. And the loss tlial would hence 
ensue, was not to be contemplated merely as 
commercial loss. The China trade was the 
source of the profit Avhich enabled the Company 
to pay their dividend? and on the payment of 
the dividend depended the subsistence of the 
Company in a sjate fit for the performance of 
the high political functions assigned to them. 
The admission of the imports from Inclia to the 
outports of England, therefore, involves the po- 
litical existence of the Coihpany as atfministrators 
of the Indian empire. If the hongurable gentle- 
man had perused the printed papers w'ith the 
least atttention, he would have found that this 
was the argument of the Company. 

The honorable gcntlemai\ had also assumed, 
that the' Directors had demanded a categorfcal 
answer from His Majesty’s Ministers on the grand 
question. This was another mistake. They 
had only asked for the informations on which 
Ministers had been induced to declare in favour 
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of the oytports, and for the whole detail of the 
plan which they had formed for the government 
of British India. ^ 

In asking for these things they had asked for 
nothing new. In the settlement of the Charter 
of 1793, the eminent men who conducted 
the national affairs at that time, communi- 
cated to the Court of Directors not only the 
details of their own plan, but the demands of 
British manufacturers and other persons hos- 
tile to the privileges of the Company, with 
the arguments used by those parties. This 
was what the Directors had now asked. They 
were told that the discussions between the mer- 
chants claiming the right of importing to the 
outports and Ilis Majesty’s Ministers, were 
carried on viva voces but it might be presumed, 
that some' minutes of conversations so,important 
might have been taken. 

The hotlbrable gentleman had thought fit to 
censure the Court for meddling with the topic of 
the British constitution, in their correspondence 
with the King’s Ministers. This was a strange 
accusation. AVas not «very subject of this free 
country interested in the constitution, and en- 
titlbd to contend for the care of it in all public 
measures? AVere not the Company, and the 
whole nation, deeply concerned in maintaining 

F 2 
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the Constitution in its vigour and purity ? And 
the Directors, as acting for the Company, and 
as free men, having a stake inkhe country, were 
fully warranted to express their solicitude on the 
subject, when it was so evidently and greatly con- 
cerned. 

■ Mr. Grant added, that before he sat down, 
he wished to say a word on the present state of 
the negociation; His Majesty’s Ministers had 
declared a wish to discuss, in the most full, 
free, and candid manner, all depending points. 
The Court of Directors had, on their part, amply 
stated their reasons for every position they ad- 
vanced i but he must^ take leave to say, the 
Soard of Commissioners had not answered those 
arguments— -instead of returning arguments, they 
had given only decisions. But if any one thing 
was now essential, it was a clear and- thorough 
understanding between the parties : — this was 
proper for the sake of the public, and due tb the 
Proprietors of India stock, whose all was at stake. 
This was what the Directors all' along aimed 
at; what they still wished ; and following up 
the subject with a spirit ^f conciliation, it would 
be no fault of their’s, if the desired information 
were not obtained, and evety' thing satisfactorily 
adjusted at last, f jipplatise^J 

Mr. IVeyland was desirous that the adjourn^ 
ment should be only for a week— The question 
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turned on this point, whether the regulations pro- 
posed by Government would benefit the popula- 
tion of India ancKGrcat Britain ? — ^I’he greater 
delay in their exertions, he considered the greater 
danger would accrue. In political controversy* 
prudence should sometimes take.thc precedence 
of generosity. On this principle, therefore, he 
should wish the last letter of Lord Buckingham- 
shire to be the last ministerial document on their 
table, as it was certainly the weakest — it was not 
the letter of a statesman — it w'as, when analized, 
absolute nonsense. He wished an adjournment 
for one week, and confidently trusted that they 
would zealously exert tli^mselves, individually' 
and collectively, to frustrate all invasion upon 
.their chartered rights. 

After various observations as to fixing the day 
of adjournment. 

The Chairman stated, that although the Di- 
rectors were ’♦desirous of meeting the wishes of 
the Proprietors in every respect, he considered, 
that as various meetings of ship owners, ship 
builders, merchants, and others deeply concerned 
in the present question, ;were to be held in tlie 
course of next week, the original day for adjourn- 
ment would be the ’most convenient and advi- 
sable.— —He informed the Proprietors, that 
Ministers had been applied to, for the reaspns 
which had induced them to depart from thosa 
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rooted plans they had formurly adopted them- 
selves. That great statesman, ti^c late Lord 
Melville, was decidedly of opinion, that every 
article of India trade should be lodged in the 
warehouses of the Company, and sold in that 
room. (No. XII, Appendix.) — On this point he 
had the entire and unequivocal concurrence of 
his illustrious colleague, Mr. Pitt. That their 
goods should be brought into the port of London, 
was a fundamental article in the political and 
commercial creed of the £ast-India Company. 
(Jlcar! hear! hear !) — It seems strange, in- 
deed, for any man to say that he is not concern- 
ed in supporting his own rights — what can be 
meant by Ministers having given the Directors a 
proper rub ? What ! is not an Englishman to. 
maintain his own rights ? Is he not to speak his 
opinion honestly and frankly in his own cause ? 
This is the birthright of an Englishman, and 
God forbid it should ever be wrested from him— 
it was a right he would give up to no Ministers. 
The Court of Directors had asked them, the 
reasons of changing their former sentiments and 
resolutions ? they (the Proprietors) perhaps might 
be persuaded or convinced by them. It should be 
distinctly understood, that the Directors are* not 
desirous of restraining the exports to the port of 
London, but of conlining the imports to it, as a 
measure of vital consequence to the very existence 



of the Company. The profits upon the trade 
certainly had been Jessened, but this was owing 
to captures and shipwreck but, will the out- 
ports be more exempt from such disasters than 
the Company ? The profits must naturally fluc- 
tuate upon all commercial undertakings. (The 
Chairman here alluded to an opinion given by 
Lord Castlereagh in the House of Commons on 
a former occasion. No. XIII. Appendix.) The 
Court of Directors were not anxious for a vote 
of thanks, but to deserve one. He had the 
highest opinion of His Majesty’s Ministers as 
individuals ; but this should not induce him to 
sacrifice to them one iota*of his duty or of the 
Company’s rights. 

' Mr, Alderman Atkins could wish to hear how 
the honorable gentleman (Mr. Hume) would an- 
/ swer the ariguments of the Chairman} 'he was 
convinced that they were not to be answered. 
If the question was that of opposing the interests 
of the Company to those of the Country, there 
was not a single Proprietor that would hesitate 
between the duty and the sacrifice — there was no 
such collision of interests — the question was, 
whether the interests -of the Company shquld be 
sacrificed, not to those of the Country but to 
popular mistake, to the delusion of experiment, 
to fhe cravings of speculation. One establish- 
ment for the protection of the trade and shipping 
alone for the port of London, had cost ha*^^ 
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Olillion of money j millions had been expended 
l^pon others— more than 30^000 persons were 
employed in these establishments — if the exclu- 
sive trade is done away, these must all be driven 
from their wonted habits of industry, to seek, as 
they best could, a precarious subsistence — ** You 
take away their life if you do take away the 
means whereby they live.” It cannot be for- 
gotten too, that the Company had furnish- 
ed Government with 20,000 tons of ship- 
ping, amounting to fourteen sail, to whose as- 
sistance in a great measure the splendid victory 
over the Dutch at Camperdown may be attri- 
buted. — Could Government look to divided in- 
terests, scattered property, and unequal ship- 
ping, for so desirable an aid in future emergen- 
cies? It was much to be lamented that any 
shade of difference should exist on the question 
of adjournment, and on- that accop^nt he -could 
wish it were separated from the motion of 
thanks. 

Mr. Hume (in explanation) . considered his 
opinion had been so guardedly expressed, as 
not to be thought imputing blame to the 
Directors. If any loss should be sustained by 
the measures of Government, they are bound to 
give ample remuneration. 

After a few words the motion of Thanks was 
united to that of Adjournment, zoUh one dissen- 
tient voicCi that of Mr. Hume» 
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No. I. • 

At a Secret Committee of Correspondence, the Ttth 
November, l«12. 

The Chairman reported to the Committee^ that he 
and*the Deputy Chairman had this morning a confe- 
rence with the President of the Board of Commission- 
c:i\s, on the subject of the Renewal of the Company^ 
Charter, at which his Lordship declared it to be the 
intemi[On of His Majesty’s Ministers, not to abandon^ 
the proposition they had made, for aUo^Ying • a direct 
trade between India and the^outports of the United 
Kingdon ; but that the proposition might be modified^ 
by confiijiiig the ports to which ships shall be allowed 
to import goods from India, to a number less than that 
to which the Warehousing Act now extends. Lord 
Buckinghamshire, however, was desirous, before re^f 
suming the correspondence relating to it, Jthat the 
‘ Committee of Correspondence should bold a conference 
with Lord Liverpool Oiiid himself upon the subject, 

TJie Chaifinun further stated, that, in reply to 
Lord Buckinghamshire, the Deputy Chairman and 
himself declined making any observation at present, 
but stated their intention to communicate the substance 
of his Lordsliip^s remarks to the Committee of Corres- 
pondence, and also expressed their wish, that the 
Committee might have the bdlionr of availing upon his 
Lordsliip, previously to the proposed conference with’ 
Lord Liverpool, to whidi Lord Buckinghamshire con- 
sented. 

The Committee, in consequence, resolved to as- 
semble at eleven o’clock on Tuesday next, for the 
purpose of deliberating upon the subject of the al)Ove 
• communication, previously to waiting upop Lord 
Buckinghamshire, at the hour of two on that day. 
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ZiCitcr from the Chairman and Deputy Chairman to 
the Right Honorable the Earl of Bucjcinghamshire^ 

EasU India Houses 28 /A November^ 1812 . 

My Lord, 

We have the honor to acquaint your Lord-* 
ship, that we haVe communicated to a Secret Com* 
mittee of Correspondence the substance of the con- 
versation which we had yesterday the honour of hold- 
ing w'lth your Lordship, Mr. Wallace, and Mr. Sul- 
livan, and in which it was notified to us, that the opi- 
nion of His Majesty’s Government remains unalteiedt 
regarding the expctliency of not confining' the import 
trade from the East-Indics to the port of London. 

The Committee received' this communication with 
the deepest concern and regret, its Members unani- 
mously concurring with us in opinion, that should the 
proposed extension of t^je trade, even to a small num- 
ber of the outports of the kingdom, be sanctioned by 
the Legislature, the measure will be highly prejudicial 
to the public revenue, injurious to the East-India Com- 
pany, and detrimental to the prosperity of the mer- 
chants, manufacturers, traders, and other numerous 
bodies iruerested in the commerce with India, as now 
carried on through the channel of the river Thames. 
I'he Committee being still desirous of an oppprtunity 
of renewing their representations to \your Lordship 
upon this important’ question, before any communica- 
tion is made to the Court on the subject, have directed 
us to request the honor of a conference with your 
Lordship, for that purpose. Should it be perfectly 
convenient to your Lordship to receive the Deputation 
on Tuesday next, at two^o’clock, we shall be able to 
lay the result of the conference before the Court on 
the following day, 

We have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Yoiir Lordship’s most obedient humble servants, 

(Signed) Hugh Inolis, 

Robert THORNxoif. 

The Right lion, the Earl of Buckinghamshire, " 

&c. &c« 
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No. III. 

Leiier from the Bight Homrahle the Earl of Buckings 
hamshire to the Chairman, 

Sir, India Boards 2^th November y 1812 . 

I had the honor of receiving your letter of this 
day, proposing that the Secret Committee of Corres- 

S ondence should wait upon me at this Board on Tues. 
ay next. 

I shall be happy to have the honor of seeing them ; 
t>yt as I. am desirous that Lord Liverpool, and other 
Members of the Board, should be present at the inter- 
view, and as I find that twelve o’clock will be more con- 
venient to them than two, you will, I hope, have no 
objection to make the appointment for the former 
liour. 

I have the honor to be 

Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 
Buckinghamshire. 


Sir Hugh Inglis, Bart. 
&c. &c. &c. 


No. IV. 

At a Secret Court of Directors y held on Wednesday y the 
2d December 1812 . 

The Chairman acquainted the Court, that a meeting 
took place yesterday,' the Board, between several 
of His Majesty’s Ministers and the Committee of Cor- 
respondence, upon tl^p subject of the renewal of the Com- 
piny’s exclusive privileges, when it was agreed, that no 
minutes should be then teiken, in order to afford the most 
unreserved mode of carrying on the tliscussion ; at the 
conclusion of which it was understood, that His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers would communicate, in writing, their 
sentiments upon the whole of the subject. 

G 2 
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No. Y. 

a Secret Court of Dlrecforsy held on Tuesday , the 
\5th December 1812. , 

Minutes of the 2*1 instant were lead and approved. 

The Chairman stilted, that two conferences between 
His Majesty’s Ministers and the Committee* of Corres- 
pondence had tal^n place since the 2d instant;, 
on the 5th and 12th instant, but that he had nothing 
further to communicate to the Court in consequence. 


No. vr. 

At a Secret Court of Directors^ held on Wednesday, 
the \ ^th December 1812. 

The Court adverting to the statement which the 
Chairman had, with their approbation, made to the 
General Court to-day, as to the late conferences with 
His Majesty’s Ministers, upon the subject of renewing 
the Company’s exclusive privileges, and this Court 
deeming it a proper mark of respect to His Majesty’s 
Ministers, that they should be apprized of tire same as 
early as possible. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman were requested 
to wait on the President of the Board of Commission^ 
ers for the Affairs of India to-morrow, to communicate 
to his Lordship what had passed i[i the G^S^ncral Court 
this day, and, to state to his Lordsliip, that the Court 
of Directors continue decidedly to entertain the 
nion which they have formerly expressed to His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, as to the ruinous consequences of 
admitting the imports from India to the outports of 
this kingdom. o 


No. VII. 

At d Secret Court of Directors^ held on Friday, the 
\^th December 1812. 

The Court having resolved itself into a, Committee 
of the Whole Court, 
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And ho\nfy resumed, t’le folio v?ng report from the 
Committee of ?he Whoif ' was read : 

The Committee takio;; i:.cO rons’der ition the pre- 
sent ‘jt'ite of the negociation with Hir. Majesty’s Mi- 
nisr* for the renewal of the Compa;i) ’s cxeJnssve 
p» ivile£]res, di'em it to be highly im|iortant, tlu^t the 
sentiment-^ of the Co art of Directoii#^ unoiitite. pro- 
position brought forward for admitting the imports 
from India to the outports of this kingdom, should 
be unequivocally known. 

“ The Committee therefore recommend to the Court 
to •^ass resolntion, stating that the proposition in 
(pv'stion is, for various rorisons alrc:idy set forth in 
‘‘ rhi; Court’s writings, pregnant with ruin th the af- 
“ fairs of the Company, inasmuch as ic would vender 
“ them incap-ible of perfoniiiug the functh)rw allotted 
to them, ix‘> well in their commercial as in their 
** political c Jpaciij', and that Court cannot there- 
fore, coLi.dstc idy with thei? .duty to thou* Consti- 
** tuent'j., recommend to them the adoption of such a 
‘‘ proposition.” 

'A/'d ic was, on the question, 

Besolvcd Unanimously, That this Court approve the 
said report. 

And the Chairman and Deputy /^hairman w'cre re- 
quested m wait on the Kigiii Ilonorahle tlie President 
of the Board of Corami ssic.icrs for the All’airs of India, 
and to comumnicate to His Lordship the above pro- 
ceedings ol this day. 


No. VIIL 

At a Secret Court of Directors, held on Tuesday, the 

22d Di^cember 1812. 

• 

The® Chairman ac juamted ' Court, that in obe- 
dience to their resolution the 18ih instant, the De- 
puty and himself, on Saturday List, waited on the 
Right Honorable the President of the Board of Com 
rnissioners for the Affairs of India, witli a copy of the 
minutes of the Secret Court cf the 18th instant. 
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No. IX. 

Letter from the Right Honorable the Lari of Back^ 
inghamshirc to the Chairman and 4)epulj Chairman 
of the East-India Company, 

Gentlemen, India Boards 24/A Uec, 1812. 

The conferences held at this Board with 
the Committee of Correspondence, iuiving had for 
their object the most unreserved and candid discussions 
upon points of the greatest im])ortance, with respect 
to the renewal of the EasUlndia Company’s Charter, 
and it having been understood that no further steps 
should be taken upon the subject, until a communica* 
tioii was made by me, in an official shape, to the 
Court of Directors, it was not without some surprize 
that the copy of their resolution of the ISth instant 
was received by His Majesty’s Government, because 
that rcsoluiion, adopted under such circumstances, ap- 
pear to thorn to hAvefv)r itj> object an abrupt termination 
to all discussion. 

They cannot, ho'vcver, consider it the lc«*s incum- 
bent upon them, tbromxh yon, as the proper official 
channel, to brinjv beiore the Court of Directors the 
princifJo upon wdiich the opimotis I have to apprize 
Vou of have been formed, in order to present to the 
Proprietors and the Public a correct view of. a subject 
to which so much importance is attacited. 

I shall, therefore, convey to you the sentiments of 
His Majesty’s Government, precisely in the terms 1 
should have done, if no intiinulion had been nidde of 
the resolution of the Court of Directors of the 18th 
instant ; and with that object I proceed to inform you, 
that with rer;drd to thdse points, to which the atten- 
tion of the Coiiimilteo of Conespoudciicc has been 
chiefly directed at the confcf5ncc:> held at- t!ii^ Board, 
the principle uniformly maintamed, as the basis of any 
arrangement for the renewal of the East-India Com- 
pany’s Charter, n^i^, that the merchants of thi> country 
have ih substantial claim to as much liberty of trade as 
they can enjoy, without injury to other impoitaut na^* 
tional interests, caimol be departed from. 
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It was in tlic liope that the opening of the export 
trade with India to the merchants of the city of Lon- 
don and of the out ports, whilst the import was con- 
fined to the port of London, might not be found in- 
consistent with this principle, that a disposition^as 
felt by the Goveninicni to propose an arrangerne* to 
that effect. 

In consequence, however, of the jlromulgation of 
such an intention, several persons, intcrcstca in the 
commerce of the outports, represented in the strongest 
terms, that the proposed limitation of the import trade 
from India, rendered tlie extension of no value to 
then? ; and they declared themselves prepared to main- 
tain, that this limitation was not called for by any 
adequate motive of public interest. 

They urged their claim to an equal participation in 
the general trade to Inilia, and their conviction, that 
the ground upon wdiicli the exclusion in favour of the 
port of London was defended,* vzsr. the additional dan- 
ger of smuggling, could not be supported, and they 
were satisfied that the alleged danger might be obviated 
by revenue regulations. They also entered largely 
into the subject of the China trade, contending strenu- 
ously against the rcnew^al of the Company’s exclusive 
; Charter ; and stated their reasons for behcvyng, that 
' measures might be adopted by which that trade could 
be opened, without injury to the revenue, and without 
hazarding the Continuance of the intercourse with the 
Lmperor of China’s dominions. 

The importance attached to these representations, 
induced Ilis iMaji sty’s Government to revise the ar- 
rangement win \]j} been in contemplation; and al- 
though they did not see cause, utnJ^er all the circum- 
stances bearing upon this qiftstiou, to alter the opinion 
they had entertained, of the propriety of continuing 
the fxivSting restrictions upon the commercial inter- 
course with Chimi, and of preserving to the Company 
the monopoly of the tea trade, they nevertheless felt, 
that the merchants belonging to the outports had esta- 
blished a claim against au absolute restriction of the 
import trade to the port of London. 
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Undor this impression, I riddrosscd my letter to you 
on tl 27th ot Apnl iihiino. 

liie obscrVxU*<in’‘ ni *o the rominittoe of Cor- 
rc»ro'i(knce, in theif iqdy of i‘jc 29th of the same 
inv^h, diJ not fail cuo tne serious attention of 
Jii^lajosty’b (iovv'rfiinont, h uH.t the best examina- 
tion of tho^e observations, aidiu by all the ihiormalion 
they h ive obuln^d from the Boarcis or Customs and 
Excise, they are not enahied to concur in the opinion, 
that the proposed extension of the import trade from 
India would be product»\e of any great increase of 
smuggling, and certaiiny not to tac extent SLated by 
the Con* t of Directors. 

It lb conceived, that tne ap onsions eiitc itained 
on this account might be obviaiod by vli'ous re ida* 
tiens, such rs confin the trada to those p'Tts "'* hicli 
are, or may b^* so cm 'unstanc^d, ai to atioid security 
to the due collection cl the re^enue ; 1} il e limita- 
tion of it to vebbeJ^ ci’ U ur hundred tons bui tJjeii ; by 
attaching the forleitiiro of the ship and cargn to the 
discovery of an 3 ’ illic articles on board ; by an exten- 
sicn < f the manifest act ; b}" regulations for checking 
tho practice of smuggling lu the ships of the Company ; 
as well as by other provisions, too minute to be entered 
into at [itescnt, but which will, of course, be attended 
to, in discussing the detaik of the subject. 

I am persuaded it will not escape vour observation, 
that from obvious considerations, the EngKv>li Cliannel 
must, at ail rimes, especially in time of peace, afford 
facilities and inducements for snuggling, which do not 
occur elsewhere to the same extent, on account of the 
clandestine traffic aheady established, and the ready 
communication witk the opposite hhorc. 

But, with respect to fhe whole of this part of the 
question, it is impossible to lose sight of the deep in- 
terest wliicb the Government niiv t feel in the prevention 
of smuggling. The intorc;,tsof the Company are, no 
doubt, involved in it ; but those of the Govcriiment 
are std! more concerned : and it cannot be supposed 
that they would bring forward atiy proposition which 
aj^pcaicd to them likely to endanger a revenue 
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Df from three to four millions ; or that, if a defalca- 
tion should unexpectedly arise, they would not immedU 
ately take measures for applying a remedy. The 
Company have, liicvefore, an ample ground of confi- 
dence, not only in the disposition of Government, but 
in their eifeetual co-operation on those points, on which 
the Court of Directors appear to feel the greatest 
anxiety, a,t\d on which they urged their strongest ob- 
jections to the proposed arrangement. 

The several articles which may be imported from the 
countries within the limits of the Company’s Charter, 
and which are charged with an ad valorem duty, al- 
though, with the exception of Tea, they bear a very 
small proportion to the whole of the revenue collected 
from the trade from India and China, are nevertheless 
of sufficient importance to demand the attention of 
Government, as the question may affect the interests 
of the £ast-lndia Company, as well as those of the 
public revenue. . ^ * 

With this view, it will be necessary to consider whe- 
ther, with respect to some of them, a rated duty 
might not be substituted, and whether regulations may 
not be made for the security of the duty ad valorem on 
those articles which shall continue to be so charged,*' 
and which, at the same time, shall prevent their being 
purchased at a price, likely to operate injuriously to 
the manufacturers of this country. 

The justice of .the observations, respecting the ad- 
ditional number of Europeans that would find their way 
to India in consequence of the extension of the trade, 
iviust be admitted to a certain extent ; but it is obvious, 
that this danger would arise from the exteirsion of the 
export trade to India, and would scarcely be lessened 
by confining the import trade*to the Port of London. 
Everyjndividiial, during bis residence in India, would 
of coufse be subject to the existing regulations of the 
local Governments. 

The situation of Lascars, who are occasionally em- 
ployed in the navigation of ships from India to this 
country, would demand the humane interposition of 
the Legislature \ and there can be no doubt that elTec- 

H 
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tual provisfon for their maintenance While in £nglandl^ 
and for thedr return to India, Avilt be made^ 

Having gone through the principal points tb which 
our recent conferences have related,* it may be proper 
for me to apprizoyou, that His Majesty's Government 
are of opinion, that the establishment or King's troops, 
which be requisite for the preservation of the peace 
and security ot the British possessions in India, must de- 
pend upon circumstances that it would be difficult to 
anticipate ; but as the financial situation of the Com- 
pany may render it necessary that the numbers to be 
maintained at their charge should be limited, there can 
be no objection to propose to Parliament, to specify 
that number by legislative enactments 

1 have thus endeavoured to bring the sentiments of 
His Majesty’s Government before you, with the same 
candor that has been evinced in our recent discussions ; 
afid I can venture confidently to assure you, that my 
colleagues, as well as myseU, are most anxious to pro- 
mote such an adjustment between the Public and the 
Court of Proprietors, as may be satisfactory to all 
parties. 

The expediency of adhering to that system, by 
' which the Government of India has been administered 
through the intervention of .the Company, is strongly 
felt by His Majesty’s Government ; but it must not be 
supposed, that there are no limits to that expediency, 
or that there are no advantages wmeh might result 
from a different course. 

It is for the Court of Proprietors to decide, whether 
their own interests, as well as those of the numerous 
persons depending upon them, both at home and 
£^broad, can best be preserved by their, rejection of,, or 
acquiescence in, those Sonditions, upon which alone, 
consistent wnth their public duty, His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment can submit a proposition to Pairliament for 
the renewal of the Charier. 

You, Gentlemen, most be aware, that from its ap- 
proaching expiration, provision must be made, without 
delay, for the future government of India; arid that 
His Boyal Highness the Prince ilegent, in his speech 
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at the opening of the present session, has caU^ upon 
P arliament to make such provision. 

1 have the honor to be^ 

• Gentlemen, 

Your most obedient and faithful humble servant, 
(Signed) Buckinghamshire. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors. 


No. X. 

Letter from the Chairfnan and Deputy Chairman 
to tlhc Right Honourable the Earl of Buckinghams^ 
shire. 

East-India Ilouscy ZOth December 1812. 
Mv Lord, • 

We were honoured, on the 25th instant, with 
the letter which your Lordship was pleased to address 
to-us on the preceding day, and have laid it before the 
Court of Directors. We are instructed by the Court 
to acquaint your Lordship that a General Court of 
Proprietors of East-India Stock has been sumfnoned, 
tor the special purpose of taking into consideration the 
important subject treated of in your Lordship’s letter, 
and we shall lose no time in submitting to your Lord* 
ship the result of the deliberations at that meeting. 

In reference to the first paragraph of your Lordship’s 
letter, in which the resolution passed by the Court, on 
the ISth instant, is stated to have caused some.surprbe 
to His Majesty’s Government, appearing to have for 
its object an abrupt termination to all discussion, we are 
desired by the Court of Dyrectors respectfully to offer 
the following explanation. 

Your Lordship is aware, that at the commencement 
of the recent conferences on the subject of the Renewal 
of the Company’s Charter, it was agrded between your 
Lordship and tne Deputation from the Court, that no 
minutes should be taken of what passed in conversation* 

H 2 
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' Accordingl^i no particular communication was mad^, 
prior to the receipt of your Lordship^s letter of the 
24tli instant, of the result of these conferences; but 
an earnest desire having been expressed by those Gen- 
tlemen in the Direction who are not IVlembers of the 
Committee of Correspondence, to be informed, whe- 
ther tJie differences of opinion, formerly hnown to 
exist, on some important points, betwee.ri His Majesty’s 
Govi rnment and the Court, were in a train of reconci- 
liation, and the general answer which we thought our- 
selves bound in duty to give, not having tended to afford 
them the satisfaction they expected, they deemed it 
proper that the sense of the respecting the 

question of the outports, should he formaiiy notiiied to 
your Cordship, and in consei)uence the unanimous reso- 
lution of the 18th was transmitted. Had the Court peiv 
ceived that that proceeding admitted of the interpreta- 
tion which has been put upon it by Majesty’s Go- 
vernment, they would assuredly have taken pains more 
effectually to guard against so great a misconception of 
the real intention, which was no other than to mark 
their adherence to riie opinions they have uniformly en- 
tertained on the disputed question, of extending the 
import trade from India to the outports cf this kingdom, 
whicht had formed the principal subject of discussion 
between the Members of His Majesty’s Government and 
the Committee of Correspondence, ^Jt was' certainly 
desirable for the Members of that deputed Committee, 
and it was tliought that it might not be unacceptable to 
your. Lordship, to know that the sentiments which 
they had expressed in the course of discussion, were 
sanctioned by the unanimous concurrence of the Body 
by whom they were dejpgated. I’hc mode in tvhich 
the resolution W'asado[)ted was conformable to the usage 
of the Court of Directors oip solemn occasions, name- 
ly, after a report from a Committee of the wfaoU Court, 
which always requires signatures, and which, in the 
present instance, was subscribed by every Director. 

. .We trust, my Lord, that this explanation of the 
measure alluded to, will prove satisfactory to your. 
.Lordship and the other members of His Majesty's Ga- 
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vernment ; and while we return our sincere acknow^ 
ledgfcments for the attention with which our representa- 
tions have been listened to, in the various interviews 
with which we Have been honored by your Lordship and 
His Majesty’s Ministers who attended, we hope, at the 
same time, to stand perfectly acquitted of any design, 
either to prevent or embarrass a fujl and deliberate 
discussion of the great interests at stake. 

It is a matter of deep concern to us to find, that His 
Majesty’s Ministers seem still to adhere to the principle 
of opening theoutports of .the United Kingdom to the 
iii\|)ortation of commodities from India. We have 
already, in our letters of the 15th and 29th April last, 
fully stated the dangers that must result to the Com- 
pany, from so groat an enlargement of the privilege in 
Eastern commerce to British merchants. We presume 
to think our objections to that enlargement have not 
been adequately answered ; and we have to express 
the concern felt by the Cun rP, that no communication 
has yet been made to them, of those representa^ 
tions Avhich first led His Majesty’s Ministei's to en- 

• tertain, and which . induce them still to adhere to 
the opinion, that the public interest will* be 
best consulted, by not confining the import trade 
from the East-lndies to the port of London, It 
would occasion much satisfaction to the Court, should 
such U comiipunicution have the elFect of obviating 
their objectioos, cvnen in part, to a measure, which 
the most imperative considerucions alone could have 
influenced them 'to oppose : and were it unfortunately 
to fail in producing this effect, it is nevertheless desira- 
ble, that the Court of Directors shall have an opportu- 
nity of reviewing the quesj^ion with all the intelligence 
that can be brought to bear upon it- Your Lordship has, 
indeed, been pleased to^favor us with a brief summary of 
some of the arguments used by the merchants on thisi 

• .subject, — arguments, We mustown, hot in the least coHt- 
vincing to us : and we* assure ourselves,' that in advert- 
ing to them, your Lordship docs not mean that the 
Company should be concluded, or their fate detcr^ 
uined^ by what those who oppose their interests choose 
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to advance ; although their representations appear to 
nave so far influenced His Majesty’s Ministers, as to 
lead them to think, that the merchants have a claim 
to as much liberty of trade as they can enjoy, with- 
out iryury toother important national interests.” la 
those, interests, we may presume, are comprehended 
both the consideration of the public revenue, and the 
maintenance of ftie £ast-India Company. But wha^ 
that extent of trade is, which can be granted with 
safety to those interests,” is still a question undeter** 
mined. We confess that the regulations contemplated 
by His Majesty's Ministers, so far as your Lordship 
has been pleased to explain them to us, appear by *no 
means calculated to remove our fears. Tlic compa- 
rative interest which the Public and the Company have 
in preventing the smuggling of Tea, was described in 
our letter of the 29th April ; and thougli it be true, as 
your Lordship observes, that the stake of the Public 
in this concern is nuinern:aily greater than that of the 
Company, yet the importance of the Company’s infe- 
rior stake is, to them, inflnitely greater, than would 
be to the Public the importance of the loss the revenue . 
might sustain ; because, as matters now stand, tha 
Company have no certain dcpendancc but the China 
trade, foiv.rosoarces essential to their subsistence. We 
do not the least question, that Hi^i Majesty’s Ministers 
would be thoroughly disposed to frame additional regu- 
lations to prevent smuggling Tea, should those now in 
contemplation be tried, and be found insufficient. But 
besides that we extremely distrust the - practicability of 
preventing smuggling to a large extent, where the 
temptations wouid be so great, we must entreat your 
Lordship and His Majesty’s Ministers seriously tQ consi- 
der, what would be thesitudlion of the Company, if they 
obtained a charter upon no better terms than those now 
proposed, and upon trial itsboiild be found that their ^ 
contmtircial income failed, and that their dividend should 
be unprovided for or lowered : — their stock would im- 
mctliately fall ; their credit would be diminished ; th^ 
currency of iheir alfairs, in their payments particular^, 
(y, WQuld be impeded ^ general alarm and ffissatisfac-. 
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tion in all parties connected with this great establish- 
ment would be felt : and there would be a necessity 
for going to Parliament again, when evils great, per- 
haps irretrievable, would have been experienced. It 
is the duty of the Executive Body of the Company t6 
carry their views forward to such contingencies, and to 
seek provision against them : and we must b6git*aveto 
add, that whatever rights the mercliants ttiay claim, 
or the nation h& pleased to bestow on them, it cannot bo 
equitable to make concessions to them which should 
destroy the Companyj who acquired the Indian em- 
pire, and who arc as much the owners of the chief 
seats of European trade in that empire, as they are of 
their freeholds in London. 

With respect to the resort of Europeans to India, if 
wc do not misunderstand the scope of your Lordship^s 
observation, it seems to imply, that their numbers 
might be in .proportion to the export trade from this 
country. If, indeed, they w^e to be regulated by this 
scale, our apprehensions would be the less ; but we 
have no difficulty in aeiknou lodging, that in addition 
.to all our other arguments against admitting importa- 
tions to the oiuports, we tbink that the granting of 
this privilege \\( uld increase the spirit of rash specu- 
lation from Great Britain and Ireland, an/l thereby 
the number of adventurers in search of fortune in In- 
dia ; for it is to be remembered, that those adventurers 
would iiaturafjy seek for new establishments, even out 
of the Company’s territories, and there endeavour to 
acquire real property. 

But, my Lord, this is only one of many points 
which require particular regulations ; and, at the stage 
at which we are now arrived in the negOciation, we 
cannot but slate to your Lofdship, the anxious msh of 
the Cburt to be made, acquainted with the whole plan 
which His Majesty’s Government niay have it in con- 
templation to recommend to parliament for a Renewal 
of tho East-India Company’s Charter : including such 
amendments in the system of tlie Company’s territorial 
government and administration, us past, experience 
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may-faave indicated ; .tlie regulaiions deemed necessary 
for promoting the discipline anti efficiency of the In- 
dian Army ; the amount of force which His Majesty 
may be empowered to maintain in Indj^i at the expense 
of the Company ; and the provisions that may b« 
thougblt' requisite for settling the relative powers of 
the Board of Commissioners and the Court of Direc- 
tory^ Though tbvese topics were specifically mentioned 
^in me letters from Lord Melville to the Chairs, of the 
^Oth September 1808 and the 21st March 1812, the 
Court are still, in great measure, uninformed of the 
arrangements, in regard to them, which His Majesty’s 
Government may have in view to propose. And 'we 
entreat, also, that your Lordship will enable us to lay 
before the Court of Directors, and ultimately the Pro- 
prietors, in any shape that you may judge fit, the infor- 
mation, additional to that of the merchants already 
solicited, on which the determination of His Majesty’s 
Ministers rests, as to ti>e extension of the trade to the 
outports, and their intehtions upon the other parts of 
the arrangement to which we have now adverted, 

' The requests we now make appear to us the more 
reasonable, from the weighty intimation conveyed in 
the concluding, part of your Lordship’s letter. It 
brings info view (to repeat' an expression used in our 
letter of fiic 15th April), quations of the lastimpot^ 
tdrice to the safety of the British Empire injndia^ 
and of the British Constitution at JJomef T*his is 
a solemn Subject for the Country, as well as the Com- 
pany, If, indeed, it should ever egme under actual 
discussion, we have that confidence in the equity and 
wisdom of the Nation, that notwithstanding all pre- 
sent clatnburs, ihby will wish to do the Compdny jus- 
tice^ lind to guard all the«iottVer great interests which 
mu^t come into question. But prepared as we shall be, if 
forced into this situation, to maintain the rights arid 
claims of our CofiMtuents, we must yet express' our 
hope, that the Company will not, be reduced to the 
bard alternative, ' of thus having to contend for all 
that is dear to them, or to accept a Charter on terms 
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which will not enable them to execute the part hither- 
to assigned to them in the Indian system. 

We have the honour to be, 

• My Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servants, 
(Signed) Hugh Inglis, 

Robert Thorntow, 
Tlie Right Honorable the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire, &c. &c. &c. 


No. XL 

Letter from the Right Honorable the Earl of Buck-^ 
ing hams hire to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman^ 
noticed in the preceding Minute. 

India Boards ^th January ^ ISIS. 

Gentlemen, 

I had the honor to receive your Letter of the 
SOfeh ultimo, and proceed to convey to you the senti- 
ments of His Miijcjsty’s Government, as far us it would 
seem advisable, under present circumstances, to con** 
ynue the discussion. • 

With respect to your observation, that the repre- 
sentations* which induced His Majesty’s Government to 
form their opinions upon the subject of the extension 
of the Import Trade, have been withheld from th© 
Court ot Directors,’ and that your objections to that 
extension have not been adequately answered,” you 
must allow me to avail myself of this occasion to apprize 
yon, that although His Majesty’s Government have 
shewn a strong disposition to enter into the most frank 
and unreserved explauatiops with the Court of Direc- 
tors, tljtey have not felt that it was within the range of 
their duty to engage in a controversy upon the points 
at issue. That duty has been sufficientlv discharged, 
instating, for the information of the Court of Proprie- 
tors, the conditions upon which they were prepared to 

I 
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jubmil ti' propositton to Parliament for the renewal of 
the Charter, accompanied by such reasons as are con- 
veyed in the communications they have authorized me 
to make. 

I can, however, have no difliculty in acquainting 
yoti, that the claims of the Merchants connected with 
the outports have not been broiigln betore Government 
hy written documents ; that they have been urged and 
discusbed at personal conferences with individuals, in* 
terested in theif* success ; and that you have already 
been informed of the grounds upon whicii th(3y were 
supported; but that it does not appear to^llis Majes- 
ty's Government, that you can be w'arramed fn ex- 
pecting that they should give a more particular account 
pf the arguments adduced at tliose conferences. 

I may add, however, that as the merchants and 
manufacturers connected with the outports, consider- 
ing themselves entitled, at the expiration of the Char- 
ter of tlie East-India Company, to carry on that trade, 
ffem which they hud been excluded for a Inniled time, 
had entered into a statement of their case, by petiti- 
ons presented to Parliament in the course of the h^jj^ 
pession, you may obtain from those records iha^ further 
infonnacion which you appear desirou'* to possess. V 

With regard to those points to \viiicli you ha!^ 
alluded, as lequring paiUcuKir icgulalion, the Mi- 
nisters of Jlis Uoyai Highness the Prince Uegent 
having signilied to you, that consistently with their 
•sense of public dqly, they can submit no arrangement 
to Parliament, that does not include an extension of 
the jmport trade, and the Court of Directors having, 
with a knowledge of their opinions upoi\ that point, 
by their rcsolutian of the ISth ultimo, declined to re- 
commend to the ^ourt'^'of Proprietors to agree to such 
an extension, it wogld seem premature ^ enter into 
details, until that question ’shall have beei\ finally de- 
termioed. ’ . 

You “are apprised of the disposition of His Ma- 
jesty’s Government to adhere, to the present system 
pf administration in India, and lam hot aware that, if 
circumstances should admit of its continuance, U 
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Vi'Duld be necessary to propose any material ijtjeiration 
in the existing provisions for carrying it into execu* 
tlon, except such as may arise from the opening of 
the trade. 

The confidence you express in the wisdom and jus- 
tice of Parliament willj I am persuaded, not be dis- 
appointed ; nor is it to be supposed, that in the con- 
sideration of this great question (to tise your own 
words) the safety of the British Empire in India 

and the British Constitution at Home” will be over- 
looked, either by the Legislature or the Ministers of 
the Crown. 

If tTie Government of India cannot be carried on 
with safety to the Constitution^ except through the in- 
tervention of the Company, the propositions of the 
Court of Directors* whatever they may he, must un- 
conditionally be admitted. 

It will bo for Parliament to determine, whether the 
Nation is, in this respect, withtjiit an alternative ; or 
whetlier, if a change of system should be rendered 
necessary by the decision of the East-India Company 
measures might not be taken for opening the trade> 
and at the same time providing such an administration 
of the Governn ^nt of India, as might be. found com- 
patible with the interests and security , of tlieJJritish 
Constitution. 

I have the honor to be, 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient and faithful humble Servant^ 
(Signed) Buckinghamshire. 

The Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the East-India CompsNiy* . 

No' XII. 

Extract itf a Letter from Lord Melville to the Chair^ 
man^ dated 2d Aprils 1800. 

In the 6rst place, I set out with diadarming 
bV'ing a party to those opinion', which rest upon 
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generid'^tack 6f the momp6ly of the East~India Com^ 
panj/i either As to the g&vtrnment or commerce of In- 
dia. My sentiments, in that respect, remain exactly 
the same as they were when I moved Ahe renewal of the 
Charter, in 1793 ; and, if any thing, I am still more 
confirmed in the principles I brought forward at that 
time. That a direct interference by Government in 
the affairs of I\idia is necessary for their stability and 
uniformity, I am more and more convinced ; but that 
the ostensible, form of government, with all its con- 
sequent extent and detail of patronage, must remain 
as it now is, I am persuaded wnll never be called in 
question by anv, but those who may be disposed'to sa- 
crifice tire freedom and security of our Constitution, to 
their own personal aggrandizement and ill-directed 
ambition; 1 remain equally satisfied, as to the pro- 
priety of continuing a monopoly of the trade in the 
hands of the Ea&U India Company, Those whp main- 
tain the reverse, appear to me to be misled by general 
theories, without attending to the peculiar circumstances 
of the trade they are treating of. Viewing it, even 
as a mere COMMERCIAL question, I believe this propo- 
sition to be a sound one ; and if the trade wxre iai4 
open, the supposed advantages thence arising are, at 
BESTj^very problematical, and would certainly be very 

? >recarious and short-lived. It is, however, totally to 
brget the < uestion, to treat it as a mere commercial 
one. The same principles which prov*e the necessity of 
the present form and mode of Indian government, 
evince the necessity of the monopoly of trade. The 
Government and the trade are interwoven together, 
and wq have only to recur to a very recent experience, 
to learn the imniciise advantages which have flowed 
from that ^connection <ff Government and trade. By 
Hie commercial capital of the Comps^ny at home, act- 
ingdn connection with the .{lublic revenues unijer their 
administration ^§(broad, they have mutually aided and 
adaiifii&^red;td Uie wants of each other, and the result 
has been, the fortunate achievement of those brilliant 
events, ui^n the success of which depended the ex- 
istenceof the Government, the territorial wealth, and 
the trade of India. 
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Extract of a Letter from Lord Melville, to the Chair^ 
many dated 2Ut March I SOI. 

I am prepared explicitly to declare, that although 
the first formation of an East-lndia Company proceeded 
upon purely coinmerciai considerations, the magnitude 
and importance to Avhich the East-lndia Compaiiv has 
progressively advanced, is now so interwoven with the 
political interests of the Empire, *as to create upon my 
mind a firm conviction, that the maintenance of the 
monopoly of the East-lndia Company is even more 

IMPORTANT TO TflE POLITICAL INTERESTS of thc 
.State, than it is to the commercial interests of 
the Company. 


No. xiir. 

Lord CastlereagfCs Opinion expressed in the Debate in 
the House of Common^ on the East-lndia Budgety 
18th Ju(y 1806. 

It seemed, however, unjust to describe the Com- 
pany’s commerce as carried on at a loss. To what 
precise extent it might be profitable, after providing 
a liberal dividend to the proprietors, might be a matter 
of more difficult calculation, and must^ like all com- 
mercial results, be in its nature fluctuating ; but, in 
reAsonin^ upon this branch of thc Company’s affairs, 
the worthy alderman (Mr. Prinsep) must establish se- 
veral preliminary facts, before he can exjiect to per- 
suade Parliafnent that the commercial existence of the 
Company is to be considelred merely on grounds of 
mercantile profit. He must be prepared to shew that 
individuals would be as^likcly' to cai*ry on steadily thfe 
commerce of India, under aft the fluctuations to which 
such a trade is liable, where the outgoings are great, 
•and the returns oistant, as a great trading cor- 
poration. He must be prepared to dispel the ap- 
prehensions which must be entcriained with respect to 
the injurious influence on the prosperity of India, 
which may be the consequenre of an unsteady and un- 
aqua! demand for their produc?e, before he can expect 
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to satisfy Parliament that an intercourse, perfectly un- 
irestraincd, is ps elWahle to that (jiialiiicil intercom se# 
partly free and partly rc:.tricrv'cl, winch now prev.*ils* 
If he assumes, that iiidividiuJs hy iisirjg an infi rior 
description of tomiawe, emdd cuny on the trade aL 
less expense, at.d con.No-'juetiliy at greatt r proljt, he 
must be prcpa;'‘d to shew, that this ts not merely by 
throwing the cl.U'crct'co of tlie expense on the public^ 
by rendering nuineroirs and expensive convoys^ reejni- 
site to protect their feeble vessels in time of war, whilst 
the Company’s ships, with a comparatively .slight aid 
from our navy, are competent to protect each other, 
Sind to set the enemy’s ihips of war, even when in-- 
considerable force, at dciiance. He must be prepared 
to shew, that siu.h an cstablihliment as Chat of the 
Company, could be kept up wuhoiit the protection ol^ 
a qualdied monopoly; or that such a system is in it- 
pclf unnecessary to the political existence of the Com- 
pany, and the management of large territorial revenues, 
Wjien both in peace and in wai funds must be transferred 
through tlie medium of commerce fiom India to Eu- 
trope and from Knropc to India. lie must al.so shew, 
before be can establish that the interest of the manu** 
faeturer at home is interested in sucli a ehange, that 
individual speculators would be disposed to send out 
British manufactures, even at some loss, as the Com- 
Ififtny have frequently lioiie, or that there is any other 
limit to the anioiiiJt of thi.s description of Er.port, bn 
the part of the Company, than the utmost quantity the 
Imliaii market can take olf, which they have not hi« 
tbeito been able, with their most strenuous i-fTorts and 
xbule S4crifices, to carry beyond 2,000,000 a year. 
Thc^^ and many other important doubts must be 
solved, before any satisfactory or sound conclusion 
Can be come to, on the great practical question (Prixi 
t^ate Trade to which the worthy, alderman, 'iiome^ 
virhatourof time,^ had been solicitous to point theat^ 
tention of the Committee^ 
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No. XiV. 

ji a General Court of the United Company of Mer^ 
chants of England Trading to the EasU Indies^ held 
on Tuesday^ the oth AJay^ 1812. 

Besolved unanimcusly^ That this Court has learnt 
with deep concern and surprize, that Ills Majesty’s 
Mini ters have* been induced lo change the view they 
first euteriained of the propriety of continiric^ to the 
Port of London tiie returns of the trade to India, now* 
to be perndtted to all British subjects. I'hat the rnca-.. 
sure of opening the OiUports to vessels of all descrip- 
tions from India, comprehending in that terfn the 
Eastern Idan is, appears to this Court to be fraught 
with coiiseqncnces ruinous to the Company, and all th^' 
l(5ng train of interests <^onnected with it ; by removing 
from the nort of LontUui tlie greater part of the Indlatt 
trade, which it has hnherto enjoyed ; by venderihg 
useless many of the expensive establishments formed 
there for the niercliandizc and shipping of that trade', 
and throwing out of bread many thousands of persons 
who now derive constant employment from it ; '6y de- 
ranging the jjvadice and frustrating the end of stited[\ 
public sales, which are useful and important, both t6 
the Country and tlie Company, who are necessarily, 
restricted to this practice ; but, above all, by afford--^ 
ingiacilities for the smugolm^ of teas into the pbrts 
harbours England, Scotland, and Ireland, tfoanbx^' 
tent uni mited, and as this Court apprehend, Orifcon-i 
trouLble. T,hat the coiisecjuences of this mustTie, tha^ 
destruction of the Company’s China trade, tHi^ir best 
source of commercial profit ; the failure of tHttr diT- 
vidend ; the depreciation of their stock ; and, unfiSSs a 
fund IS provided from »omc other source for the pay-' 
nieut of the dividend, inability on their part to con-;"^ 
tiniie to perform tlKi functions assigned to them in the"^ 
t3oA»ernmenl of British India. That if the constitution" 
by tvhich the Indian Empire is now administered should " 
thus be subverted, the excellent system of civil apd 
military service tonni'd under the CompunVj nnd main- 
tainable only by sugh a body, will be broken down ; 
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the tranquillity and happiness of the vast population 
which that empire contains, the interests of this coun« 
try in Asia, and its constitution at home, will be im* 
jninently endangered. 

That the professed object for which the proposed 
changes are to be made, and such iminrose sacrifices 
hazarded, namely, the increase of the commerce of 
this kingdom, cannoC be in any great degree attained, 
there being no practicability of extending materially 
the use of our manufactures among the Indian people, 
the tonnage allotted by the Company, or afforded by 
Indian ships in the management of individuals, for such 
exports, not having been fully occupied. Ne ther docs 
it appear practicable largely to augment the importa-^ 
tion of profitable commodities from thence; of alt 
which the example of the American trade to the East ia 
a proof, British Manufactures, which they could easily 
have procured, making no part of it, nor their returns 
exhibiting any new articles of importance. That there^ 
fore the trade now enjoyed {)y the Company and in-^ 
dividuals will be the only certain trade to which new 
adventurers can have recourse. And this will be no ad'^ 
dition to the commerce of the Country, but only a 
transfer from one set of hands to another ; so that, old 
f^stabtishments will be subverted, without substituting 
any thing equally good in their place ; and, to all ap- 
pearance, with great detriment to the nation, parti* 
cularly in the defalcation of a large part of* the duties 
^now collected on tea, to the amount of four millions 
sterling per annum; for ail which defalcation, whether, 
one, or two, or three millions, new taxes must be laid 
on the people. 

That the cause of the Company has been deeply in* 
jured by prejudice, ignorance; erroneous assumptions, 
and of late by extensive combinations, and by unfair 
representation, canvas, and intimiilation : in all which 
the merits and rights of the Company, the politicat'in« 
terestsof British India, and of this country a!» connect- 
ed wdth them, have been left out of sight, and the 
single object of the extension of commerce, an object 
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loo only of speculation, in opposition to past experi- 
ence, is the governing principle. 

This Court however confidently hope, that Parlia- 
ment will not decide the fate of the Company, on the 
representation^ and demands of private interests, but 
on just and comprehensive views of national policy ; 
and the Court must also believe that' His Majesty’s 
Ministers are too enlightened and equitable^, finally to 
adopt any measure calculated to destroy the commer- 
cial profits of the Company, and thereby to disable 
them from pei’formi ng their political functions. This 
Court therefore entirely approving, both of the firm^ ^ 
n^ss which their Directors have shewn in maintaining 
the interests of the Company, and of the manner iti 
which they have, in the papers now produced by tbem^ 
defended, those interests, doth recommend it to them^, 
to persevere in the negociation w'ith His Majesty’s 
Ministers upon the same principles ; assured of the 
determination of this Court to support them to the 
utmost, in maintaining the spcrmancnce of the Com- 
pany and the national interests which are involved in 
their stability. 

Besolved unanimously^ Thai the thanks of this Court 
be given to. Randle Jackson, Esq. for his very lumi- 
nous and excellent speech this day ; for the great zeal, 
ability and industry he has on various occasions^ anj 
particularly on this, displayed for the honor and advan* 
tage of this Company. 

Resolved unanimously^ That the warmest thanks' of 
this General Court be otFered to the Chairman, Deputy 
Chairman, and *Court of Directors of this Company^ 
foi; their very able conduct in the i>egociation with Go* 
vernment for the renewal of the Charter ; alike evincing 
the most luminous ideas the best interests of thn 
Company^ aqd their most honorable conduct in the 
R^n.tgeoK nt of so important a concern. 

The Court then on tnc question adjourned « 

K 


TH£ END. 
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SUBST.ANCE OF THE SPEECH 

OF 


JOSEPH HUME, Esq. 




PREFACE. 


The question of an Open Trade to India will 
be viewed by the public with that interest and 
consideration which a subject of such great national 
importance demands : and, as it may be expected 
that I should have taken a view of it in its broadest 
and most extensive bearings, as embracing the 
various interests concerned ; it is therefore proper 
to premise, that I do not publish this Speech as con- 
taining all the arguments which may fairly and 
justly be brought forward by the advocates of a 
free trade agayist the narrow-minded and erroneous 
policy of monopoly, held out and insisted upon in 
so bold and confident a manner by the Court of 
Directors. 

Neither the time nor the occasion called for 
sucli*a view from me ; I was confined to a limited 
object ; andj anxious to shew that the Court of 
Directors had brokeq off the negociation for the 
Renewal of the Charter upon a point which did 
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not in reality affect the East India Company’s 
interests in any material degree, 1 was anxious to 
shew, that the trade to India niiglrt be yielded to 
the merchants of England, not only without any 
loss to the East India Company, but with a very 
material advantage to it, as well as to the nation 
at large. 

I wished lo prove to the Court of Proprietors, 
that the Exclusive Trade, as carried on by the 
Company for the last eighteen years, had been pro- 
ductive of very considerable deterioration of their 
finances ; and that, in meeting the wishes of the 
Minister on the present occasion, they would be 
at the same time benefiting themselves and tlie 
public. ' 

In order to prove how far the expectations of the 
public and of tbe Company have been disappointed 
since 1794, it was necessary to advance such a. 
body of facts, the result, of experience during that 
period, as should silence specious argument and 
empty declamation ; and, I trust, the reader will 
be satisfied that the facts adduced will bear me out 
in every position which 1 have been anxious to 
support. I knew well, that in the Court of Pro- 
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prictors any arguments or reasoning on ray part, 
unsupported by documents and undisputed facts, 
would have been useless labour ; and therefore, in 
deference to the disposition with which my Speech 
was received, I endeavoured to bring forward only 
a fexo of the strongest and must prominent facts, 
which were necessary to place the subject under 
fail* and full discussion. 

The principal object, therefore, in printing this 
Speech is, to correct the various, erroneous, and (I 
fear) wilful mistatements Ayhich have been given 
to the public of what I said ; and to enable a 
discerning public to judge whether the facts and 
statements, brought forward by me, are irrelevant 
to the subject of the Trade to India, ahd better 
suited to ihe ^meridian of Liverpool, than for a 
General Court of Proprietors of India Stock. 

The statements are offered on the firm convic- 
tion that they arc in eiory part correct. , And 
upon a fair and liberal view of the subject, 1 wait 
to see if it can be proved, by the advocates of a 
continuance of the Exclusive Trade, that roy po- 
sition, " of the Indian trade having been the source 
“ of much loss to the Company,” is not founded 
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in fact ; or^ that the opening of the trade to 
India will not be productive of great national 
advantage/’ 

There were opinions advanced^ and some state- 
ments given^ at the adjourned Court of the ^6th of 
January., which I could have answered in the most 
satisfactory manner., if the impatience of the Court 
liad not been so very evident., whilst 1 occupied its 
time in explanaliou only of the most prominent and 
specious objections wliich had been made to the 
facts adduced by me ; 1 therefore hope I will be 
excused for having noticed such of these statements 
as .merited an answer^ although they did not stand 
so prominent on the 19th as they may now do. 

JOSEPH HUME. 


Gloucester-place, Feb, 1 , 1813 . 



SUBSTANCE 


OF 


A SPEECH, &c. 


Sir, 


In offering myself to your 
notice on the present occasion, I am ’aware 
that art apoiogy is necessary, as some of 
you are surprized that I should come for- 
ward to give an opinion upon a question 
of such great importance, when on every 
side I am surrounded by gentlemen so 
much ray superiors ^in experience, abilities, 
and influence. 

It is not that I am arrogant, or over offi- 
cious, or satisfied that I am equal to the 
task which I have undertaken, or that I 

D 
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shall be able to do justice to a subject 
which involves so deeply the interests of 
many individuals, of the East India Com- 
pany and the-public ; but, as no person ap- 
peared willing to come forward, at the last 
General Court, an advocate for the rights of 
the public, and, as 1 think, for the real inter- 
ests of the East India Company, I ventured 
to obtrude myself rather than allow so very 
important a cause to be entirely without a 
supporter. Should 1 fail in offering any 
essential information on the subject my- 
self, I shall succeed in my object if I can 
by any arguments and observations invite a 
full discussion, and draw from others, bet- 
ter qualified; such information as may 
enable us, with greater facility, to come to 
a just decision. 

The question for the consideration of 
this Court, the renewal of the Charter, is of 
such immense con^quence to *^umerous 
private establishments, to the East India 
Company, to the British nation at large, 
an^ to millions in India, that 1 place the 
reliance on the justice, candour^ 
add liberality of this honourable Court, 
that it will not come to a hasty decision ; 
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but, after patiently and attentively hearing 
every fact and argument on both sides of 
tlic question,* endeavour to determine in a 
manner best suited to meet the rights and 
interests of all parties, and confer dignity 
on its own proceedings as a great public 
body. 

l.ani at all times anxious to enjoy the 
good opinion of society, and particularly 
of those whom I have considered my 
friends. Some of them think, that the line 
of conduct which I have taken on this 
great question is rather hostile and ungene- 
rous towards the East India Company. I 
x am therefore anxious to satisfy them, and 
others interested, that no such interpreta- 
tion ought to be given to my conduct: 
that, ou the t)ther hand, it ought to appear 
to all as most friendly and serviceable, and 
such as, I hope, will meet with your appro- 
bation, and the approbation of the public. 

I am actuated by 'motiyes, some of 
which do influence} and the rest ought to 
influence every person ; and which lead to 
sincerity and zeal in every part of my con- 
duct: they are threefold, viz. respect fpr 
the government of the East India Cora- 
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pany, niy own self-interest, and the pros* 
perity of the nation at large. 

The opinions which I have formed, arc 
the result of many years deliberate consi- 
deration and enquiry ; and so firmly have 
I beep impressed with the truth of ‘them, 
and the necessity of the proposed altera- 
tions, that I had determined, even if tni- 
nisters had conceded every thing to the 
Court of Directors, to have ventured, an 
insulated individual as I stand, to have in- 
voked the attention of this Court and the 
country ; and to have recommended to the 
Company to give up the trade to India 
altogether, except in as far as a few ships 
might Jbe necessary for the conveyance of 
troops, or to bring home cargoes, the pro- 
duce of the expected surplus revenues of 
the country. 

Jt would be unnatural in me to enters 
tain hostility to the East India Company, 
for 1 have spent a considerable portion of 
iny life in their service, and have derived a 
competency under their government. I 
have formed attachments and laudable 
paitialities to the country in India, its in- 
habitants, and interests. I have observed, 
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with pleasure, the happy effects of their 
mild system of administration, improving 
daily by experience. I have witnessed, 
with satisfaction, the moderation, liberality, 
and justice, of its governments in the regu- 
lation and superintendance of the country ; 
the zeal, abilities, and attention, of their 
servants intrusted with the management of 
the different departments ; and I have sa- 
tisfied m^’selfas to the degree of protection, 
comfort, and liberty, which the millions 
who live under the Company enjoy. 

Whilst the strictest attention is paid by 
the Company's servants to the religious 
customs and prejudices of the natives of 
India, the most scrupulous care is taken, in 
all the Judicial proceedings, to meet their 
own judicial systems where good, and to 
correct them where bad. Indeed, it is 
much to be wished that the regulations 
which are established by the Company's 
government in India, for the rule and 
guidafipe of their servants in their various 
duties, were promulgated and better know’n 
in England. They would tend to remove 
those erroneous opinions, and illiberal seii- 
tiu^ents, which stre entertained by many id 
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this country as to the government and con- 
dition of the inhabitants of British India. 
If we consider ignorance as the mother of 
^uch opinions, we ought, by correct infor- 
mation, to endeavour to clear away the de- 
lusion ; and if, in a few instances, persons 
from other motives and reasons may pro- 
pagate falsehoods, we ought to pity. and 
despise, while we refute the authors. 

As Englishmen we are proud, and justly 
proud, of the British constitution, and its 
various establishments ; which, though not 
perfect in every respect, yet, taken in the 
whole, are much better adapted to ensure 
liberty and happiness than any other form 
of government we are acquainted with. It 
does not, however, follow, that all the or- 
dinances of the British constitution would 
be equally proper to*be carried into effect 
in India. In fact, the state of education, 
the habits, and religion of the natives in 
India, would render many of. our British 
privileges useless, if not productive of, seri- 
ous mischief. 

It is, therefore, necessary for Englishmen 
to know thf country .and the natives better, 
before they censure ^any regulation estab- 



lished by theCohipany*s government tliWe, 
in regard to the natives. 

A greater proof of ignorance of the cus- 
toms and disposition of the natives, and of 
the government of British India, cannot 
be given than in the outcry lately made 
about the liberty of the press having been 
restihined by a noble Marquis in India. 

I have considered with attention tlie 
efficiency of the judicial, the revenue, and 
the military departments, both in Eng- 
land and India; and I am compelled, 
in candour, to declare, that if some de- 
partments of the Company's government 
yield to similar ones under the King’s, 
they are, in general, superior both ih the 
zeal and ihq ability with W’hich the vari- 
ous duties arc performed. 

If our attention weihe called to the mili- 
tary establishments ih India, I am confi- 
dent that their efficienejiand discipline can 
seldom be excelled ; and when the compo- 
nent parts of the armids are examined, it 
will surely deserve the highest praise, that 
men of customs and habits so widely dif- 
ferent, as those of 'whom they are com- 
posed, have been brou^lVt to act in unison. 
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with so much honour to themselves, and 
advantage to the state. However high our 
troops have lately raised the fame of British 
heroism and valour in Spain, I am scarcely 
inclined to allow that they have exceeded 
many of the gallant and heroic actions of 
the British army in India, during the late 
wars ; and, perhaps, if the character of the 
inhabitants, and the prejudices which were 
opposed to the perfection of British dis- 
cipline, are duly considered, too much ap- 
plause cannot be, bestowed upon the army 
under the Company in India. 

It. is not our object to enter minutely 
into these subjects at present; but, injus- 
tice to the opinion which I have formed of 
the civil and military servants of the Com- 
pany in India, I could not withhold this 
declaration. 

In ever}^ system there are faults which 
require correction ;^and, if I were to refuse 
to the commercial department the same 
approbation I have given to the others, it 
would not be owing to want of zeal and 
ability in those who conduct it ; but to 
causes inherent in the commercial system 
of the Company. |^uch has been said in 
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England about the patronage' and appoint- 
ments in India ; but, in general, great at- 
tention is paid to select men fit for the 
duties of the offices to which they are ap- 
pointed, which is hot always the case in 
England. 

Ill India, • property is as sacred as in 
England, and personal liberty as well pro- 
tected ; there are few, if any, accounts in 
any of the public departments, which re- 
main unadjusted after the expiration of the 
year; and, in the receipts and disburse- 
ments of a revenue of fiffeen millions ster- 
ling, an active and speedy audit, in every 
department, is the best means of prevent- 
ing irregularity, and guarding against pecu- 
lation. 

A respect and veneration for the country 
and its establishments, render me the warm 
advocate of the East India Company, and 
their real and proper interests ; and I hope 
no person will believe 'that I would wil- 
lingly do any thing to injure them. I am 
likewise actuated by another powerful mo- 
tive, self-interest, to support and promote 
the prosperity of the Company ; for, as ii: 

proprietor of India stock, with ^^Itake in 

■< * 
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the funds of the Company, though not in- 
trinsically so great as that of many present, 
yet to me, in my present situation, of per- 
haps equal importance, it cannot be sup- 
posed that I should be anxious to effect 
any change that would injure the Com- 
pany’s income; but, on the contrary, to 
support whatever arrangement will be most 
advantageous to it. 

To Englishmen, the welfare and increas- 
ing prosperity of their country at large 
ought, with every becoming indulgence to 
the effects of locdl prejudices and partiali- 
ties, and the more pow’crful principle of 
self-interest, to be the grand predominat- 
ing principle in their general conduct : and, 
Gentlemen, I entertain a perfect conviction, 
that the alterations proposed* by his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, on the renewal of the 
Charter, will not be productive of any 
danger to the political government ; whilst, 
in the commercial department, it will be 
of advantage to the Company, and produc- 
tive of important improvement in the com- 
merce and revenue of the nation. On these 
4|Ccounts, I feel myself called upon, by an 
impefious duty to my country, to offer 
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some remarks to you on the question now 
before you. In the view which I have 
taken of the ^ects to be expected from the 
change in the exclusive trade, Thrust that 
the port of London will not suffer to the 
extent that the London merchants now con- 
template : on the contrar3’, I am of opinion 
that, the trade between the port of London 
and India will be increased rather than de- 
creased by an open trade, notwithstand- 
ing a participation is granted of both ex- 
ports and imports to the out-ports ; and I 
shall trust to the facts to support my 
opinion. If, by the present system of par- 
tial exclusion and restriction, we are able 
to bring to London two- thirds of the, whole 
India trade ; may it not be reasonably ex- 
pected, tliaf, by the open trade, a con- 
siderable portion of^ the remaining third 
part, which has been hitherto engrossed by 
the Americans, will, under proper regula- 
tions as to duties in India, on the foreign 
flagSj &c. be hereafter brought to Eng- 
land P If the London and India merchants 
are correct in their opinions on that point 
given to the public, we may expect tb 
engross nearly the whole of the remaining 



third of the trade of India> which I sup- 
pose may be more than the quantity which 
the out-ports will embrace.* The City of 
London Iherefore should not, and far less 
the East India Company, object to those 
measures, Avhich will not only increase the 
trade in general,, but, perhaps, their respec- 
tive shares of it. ' , 

Jf you will, after what I have said, give 
roe credit for sincerity, as a well-wisher of 
the Company’s government in India, as a 
friend to my own interest, and as a loyal 
and good subject,* zealous for the prosperity 
of his country, I hope you will believe that 
it , is an imperious sense of public justice 
and duty that impels me to solicit your 
patient hearing, and to express my earnest 
and humble request, that you wifi, favour 
roe with your attention and indulgence. 

I thought that tlffe question before the 
Court at the last meeting had been confined 
to that ** of the participation of the out- 
“ ports in the import trade from India," 
until an Honourable Director (Mr. Crant) 
corrected me, and declared, that the whole 
'|UI>ltcy and interests of the Company’s go- 
vernment were under cemsideration, and 
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intimately connected with the decision of 
the Court, as involving the security and 
prosperity of .the Company's affairs at home 
and abroad ; the eventual safety of the 
empire in India and constitution at home. 

I was happy to know from the Honour* 
able Director, that we might take a view of 
the^ question in its greatest extent, and in 
all its bearings. My opinion is very dif- 
ferent from that of the Honourable Gentle- 
man who has just spoken (Mr. Davis), 
.whose opinion, that exports cannot be sold 
to a profit in India, m&y be correct on an 
insulated case, as it is a fact well known, 
and common enough in commerce, for 
any market to be at a particular time 
overstocked, and if the goods cannot be 
kept, as occurred in the case stated by 
Captain Davis, they must be sold at a loss: 
but it is equally well known, that the very 
markets in question do sometimes afford a 
profit of 100 ,or 150 fier cent, on goods. 
These I consider es insulated cases, and 
having little to do with our. present consi- 
deration, which ought to be directed to a 
general view, comprehending the perio^^of 
the Charter. In order to render those re> 
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marks which I propose to offer, more clear 
and intelligible, it will be necessary to se« 
parate the matter underfive different heads. 

The facts that might be adduced, are so 
numerous and varied, that I should tres* 
pass too long on your indulgence, if I were 
to notice tliem all ; I shall therefore humbly 
submit to 3 'our consideration only those 
specific and strong facts, which appear 
necessary to be known, before you come to 
a decision. 

1 shall consider, therefore, 

1st, The correspondence, now before the 
Court, between the Court of Directors and 
his Majesty's Ministers through the Board 
of Control. 

r 

2dly, What were the expectations formed 
at the renewal of the Charter ‘in 1793, as 
to the trade to and from India ; and, 
AVhether or not these have been realized. 

3dly, Whether an open trade to India 
would be the means*of realizing these ex- 
pectations; what the dangers may be which 
are dreaded from the proposed changes; 
and, whether any regulations can be made 
to- guard against them. 

4thly, What iights the Company have to 
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retain the present possessions iti India^ and 
their exclusive trade. 

5thlyy What the resources of the Com- 
pany have been ; Whether the trade to 
India and to China have been profitable or 
not; and, whether the whole or part ought 
to be retained. 

Lastly, 1 shall offer such inferences and 
observations, as the facts adduced and the 
existing circumstances may warrant me to 
offer to this Court in its deliberations upon 
the present question. 

As much notice has ‘been takeq of the 
correspondence between the Court of Di- 
rectors and Earl Buckinghamshire, for the 
renewal of the Charter of the Company', 
it will be proper to be a little raofe par- 
ticular, and to go more into detail, than 
would otherwise have been necessary. 
shall examine whether, in the mode, the 
matter, or the language of the correspon- 
dence, there is any »thing extraordinary 
or unexampled, which should have called 
upoh this Court for the censure which 
they passed upon the conduct of the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, at the la^t 
Court, with the exception of my single 
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dissentient voice. I then earnestly en« 
treated, that as the Court, by their vole of 
adjournment in order to take into consi- 
deration the whole o^he correspondence, 
had thereby declared their inability* to de- 
termine correctly upon it, they should also 
defer their approbation or opinion on the 
conduct of the Directors who had carried 
on the correspondence : but my request 
was not attended to, and the Directors 
received the thanks of the Court, which 1 
then suggested might not be merited, and, 
the capful perusal of the papers has con- 
ilruied me in that opinion. 1 think it would 
have been more consistent, if the Court had 
not been so hasty in their decision on that 
day, as, in fact, we arc now assembled to 
discuss and consult upon a point which wc 
divided at the last meeting. So much for 
consistency and regularity. * 

We approved of the conduct of the 
Court of Directors for having, as I contend, 
prematurely put an end to the negociation ; 
and we sanctiond their declaration that 
they would not recommend this Court to 
accept of the Charter on the terms pro- 
posed. Indeed the result of our resolution 
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c^n only be to confirm or annul that ap- 
probation, and I hope I shall be able to 
show, that wfc ought, in justice to our own 
rights, and our present situation, to accede 
to the proposals of hiisMajest^js Ministers, 
The negociation appears to have cora> 
inenced so early as the SOth of September, 
1808, on the basis, as expressed by the 
Right Hon. Robert Dundas, President 
of the Board of Controul, of the conti- 
**: nuance of the present system of govern- 
** ment in the British territories in India,” 
with such amendments as experienl&e may 
appear to demand ; and, as appears by the 
letter of the Secret Committee of the 12th 
of October, with an expression of htipe, on 
the part of the Secret Committee, “ that 
there would be no disposition to intro- 
** duce any change that would weaken the 
“ main principles of the present system.” 

The Court forwarded, on the l6th of 
December, hints as principles on which 
they, wished the Charter to be renewed; 
but Mr. Dundas, in his answer to them, of 
date 28th of December, proposes two de- 
viations, of considerable consequence, from 

D 
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the first proposition he had made to them, 
vix : 

The open in <5 of the trade To India (not 
to China) to British merchants in general ; 
and the transfer of the Company’s army 
in India to the King’s establishment.-^ 
These propositions were calculated to sur- 
prise the Directors; and the correspon- 
dence which followed puts us in possession 
of aU the arguments on both sides. 

I am ready and willing to allow great 
ingenuity, and mijch ability in the specious 
arguments which theChairman and Deputy 
offer (in their letter of the 13th of January, 
1809) in favour of the rights of the Coiih 
pahy,( and the advantages that would be 
derived from the continuance of. the ex- 
clusive trade to India; but the reason- 
ing does not appear to me founded on 
facts ; and I am not at alt surprised that 
their statement of^ dangers expected from 
the opening of the trade, had but little 
effect upon his Majesty’s Ministers. . 

With respect to the reasoning and argu- 
ihfents offeired 'against the tranfer of the 
Company’s janny to the King’s establi^hr 
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nient, I consider them so well drawn up, 
and so forcibly urged, so satisfactory and 
convincing of’themselves, that without any 
local knowledge of their truth and cojrecU 
ness, I should have been one of the warmest 
and most sincere opposers of such a mea- 
sure, if his Majesty’s Ministers had persisted 
in tlteir proposition. 

1 am firmly convinced that the transfer 
of the army in India from the Company’s 
Government and patronage, whilst they 
retain their political power as sovereigns, 
would be fraught with dangers incalcu- 
lable, and evils which could never be 
remedied ; and it is a measure which, I 
trust, the British Government will copsider 
well before they attempt. . 

As thatis^ pointof much more impor- 
tance to the peace and security of Britisli' 
India than perhaps any other measure that 
can be attempted there, 1 am induced to 
subjoin the reasoning of the Chairman and 
Deputy on that subject, at some length, as 
the wiiole'is so just and forcible that it 
cannot fail to convince every person, whji) 
gives it due consideration, of the impolicy 
of meddling with the army. 



“ The IhdiaA army is tb6 main instrument 
“ by which the Company have acquired and 
“ retained the territorial possession^ they 
** have addled to the British Empire. The 
** jlebple of those countries submitted more 
** easily to an authority exercised by means 
** of a body formed from among themselves. 
“ We fought battles and governed provinces 
** as the native powers did ; and our new 
“ subjects, undisgusted with the sight of a 
“ foreign conquering army, supposed the 
** government to continue substantially the 
“ same, and the principal change to be in 
** the individuals who exercised it. T^e 
“ constitution and character which this 
“ Indian army has acquimd, have been 
“ the subject of juSt admiration. These 
“ have been owing essentially 'to the happy 
mixture of bravery and generosity, of 
** firmness and kindness, exercised toM-ards 
“ the Sepoys by their European officers. 
“ The superior lights and energy of the 
“ Eiirbpean chamcter have’ directe;d the 
“’ powers, and conciliated the' prejudices, of 
** the nMiv6 tioopl^; but it was because the 
“ officeis knew the' people and their pre- 
“ judibes welh These Officers had been 



“trained up among them from an early 
“age:, the nature, the usages, and the 
“ language of the natives, were become 
“ famjhar to them ; and the natives, re- 
** markably the creal;ure8 of habit, in re- 
“ turn, from being accustomed, became 
“ attached to them. Without such know* 
“ ledge, however, on the part of the of* 
“ ficers, they might every day have revolted 
“ the minds of so peculiar a race, and have 
“ alienated them from our service and 
“ government. 

“An Indian miliary education, from an 
early age, is essential to the formation of 
** a good Sepoy officer ; and gi^adual rise in 
“ the service by seniority, is no less indis- 
“ pensable. Ip this way, the Indian army 
“ has ’been* constituted and rendered emi* 
“ nently effictept ; and all measures, tepd« 
“ ing to change or weaken the consitituent 
“ parts of this fabric,^ are to b® depre- 
“ cated. When, excepting a. few regifoents 
, “ of European artillery and infantry, the 
“ whole military force of .British India 
was composed of Sepojr ccicps, the of* 
“ ficers of that army, of course, possessed 
“ entire the' eiholuments and advantages 



•* which the service afforded. The intro- 
** duction of .European troops from his 
“ Majesty’s army into India altered this 
** state of things. Young officers, of no 
“ Indian experience, who , had obtained 
** their commissions by purchase, took rank 
** of men of long and tried service : the 
“ King’s officers were thought to come, .in, 
** also, for too largo a share of employments 
** and advantages. To redress the com* 
“ plaints which the Company’s officers 
** made of supercessions and partialities, 
“ and to give them a better share of the 
** benefits of the service, was the leading 
** object of Lord Cornwallis’s Military Plan 
** of and with him a principal motive 
** for proposing to transfer the Indian army 
** to the King,, no pthe^^racticUble means 
•• having then occurred to -him. , But 
" the object vyas, in substance, attained 
** hjr , the , military regulations of 1796', 
“ passed in, concert with bis Majesty’s 
“ Government, without that transfer, of 
*• which his Lordship did not revive the 
*• idea on. his last return to India, those 
** regulations having given increased rank 
** and retiririg pay to the officers of the 
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*’ Company's army. The causes of com* 
“ plaint, however, did not entirely cease. 
“ 'Jo avoid the collision of authorities, the 
“ Company had adopted the usage of ap- 
“ pointing the Commander in Chief of the 
** King’s troops also their Commander in 
Chief ; and one consequence of this has 
been, that the Company's officers, re- 
“ sident from early youth in India, pos- 
sessing little influence in England, un- 
“ known to officers of high rank in his 
“ Majesty’s service, hjjve thought tUem- 
** selves treated with less favour and dis- 
tinction, than younger officers of that 
** service, recently arrived, but better patro- 
nised. You know. Sir, that these have 
been instances of this sort, which the 
Court, 'with the sanction of your Boards 
have interposed tt> repress; but as long 
as the British force in India is made up 
“ of two armies, so differently iconUituted, 
“ with so large a portion of King's officers, 
** thp whole commahded by generals of his 
** Majesty’s serviw, there ‘will, probably, 
“be real or apprehended ground for the 
“ like complaints. I’liey do not ah^e be- 
capse one army lias the honour lb belong 
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to his Majesty, and the other serves the 
Company, but because the constitution 
“ of the two armies are radically difierent, 
“ and must continue so, whether the armies 
“ are under one head or two. The Indian 
“ army cannot be maintained without of* 
hceis attached to it from an early age, 
“ and rising by seniority. Frequent chaages 
'* of King’s regiments serving in India, and 
“ the consequent frequent- arrival of young 
** men, promoted in them by purchase, can- 
** not be avoided the former class will be 
** comparatively unknown to the King’s 
** commanders, the latter will have among 
•*jthem the connections of those comm an*- 
♦* dersf or of men of influence in England. 
** It is not difficult to see, therefore, to 
** which side the exercise of mHitary patro* 
** nage will lean ; and to prevent causes 
** of complaint, and to keep the balance 
** even^ must be an iqiportant object in the 
** Croverpment of India. It d<jes not seem 
** ttie way to effect this, to put the Indian 
army yrholly in the power of the Cora- 
mander in Chief. It is of the partiality 
•* of that station of which the Company’s 
** officers have sometimes complained; and 
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the Court see no reason whatever to sup- 
“ pose, that their jealousy and dissatisfac- 
“ tion would be ri?mov(;d by putting them 
“ entirely under its controul : and, indeed, 
by placing two armies, of such different 
“ races and so differently constituted, under 
“ the same master, it would seem difficult 
“ tb avoid attaching the idea of permanent 
“ inferiority to that which was Indian. Nor 
“ is it a thing to'be taken for granted, that 
“ the Sepoys, so much, as already observed, 
“ under the influence oli habit, would chuse 
“ to be transferred from that service to 
‘‘ which they have been always accus- 
** tomed, to one of which they have little 
“ experience, and that experience* not al- 
“ ways of ^a conciliatory kind. To place 
“ the officers of the Indian army wholly 
“ under that authority of which they haVe 
“ hitherto complained, does not certainly 
“^appear to be the ^ay to render theih 
“ easy. It might, on the contrary, lead 
“to serious discontent; and thou^: the 
** Court would be far from eountenaneihg 
“ that spirit among their officers,^or yield- 
“ ing to any irregular exertion of if, yet it 
“ must b^'^aid, bn the other hand, that 

E 
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those officers are a body of men wlio have 
“ deserved too well of the Coropajay and 
“ their country, to have real causes of dis- 
** content ; and that it would be impolitic 
** to adopt any system likely to generate 
such causes, either among them or the 
“ men they command.” 

J have thought it proper to enter ^he 
above long extract from the letter of the 
Chairman and Deputy, because there are 
still to be found some persons who are dis- 
pd^sed to support such a measure ; and I 
scarcely think it possible to employ more 
correct and forcitde arguments than those 
which that extract contains. 

After^va lapse of three years, the corres- 
potidehce was renewed by Lord Melville 
oh the 17th Dwember, 1811. He pro- 
poses to wave the question of military 
traiKsfer, but requires from the Court the 
opening bf the trad^ to and from India to 
all British merchants, under proper regu- 
lations.^ 

That question was submitted to a Ge^^ 
netal Court of Proprietors on ^t;he of 
April,' 1819 } hnd iit was then, | think, 
agreed to acquiesce in the proposed open- 
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ing of tlie trade. It appeared to be settled 
as a preliminary, that the exports from 
London and •the out-ports to India, and 
the imports from India to London, should 
be open to all British merchants. 

On the 20th of April, however, Earl. 
Buckinghamshire intimated to the Chair- 
man^ that his Majesty’s Ministers bad been 
induced to alter their opinions on the sub- 
ject, and to propose a participation in the 
imports of India goods, to a limited num- 
ber of the out- ports, as well as to London. 

I have been upable to discover the dan- 
ger or loss that is to arise to the Company’s 
Government and affairs, by the proposed 
extension of the imports from India to a 
few of the out-ports ; but the Chairman 
thought otherwise, and by letter of the 
19th of April, to Earl Buckinghamshire, 
declares His determination to resist the ex- 
tension of imports beyond the port of Lon- 
don. The Court of ’^Directors supported 
him in that resolution, and the negociation 
was Broken off upon that pointy whilst the 
General Court of Proprietors at the India 
Housb^ on the 5th of May, passed a vote 
of approbation of the conduct 'of the Di- 
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rectors, tor their firmness in opposing the 
proposition of his Majesty’s Government. 

How far that vote is correct, in regard 
to all facts therein stated, particularly where 
it declares, “ that the increase of the com- 
“ merce of this kingdom cannot be in any 
“ degree attained, there being no practica- 
“ bility of extending materially the upe of 
“ our manufactures among the Indian peo- 
“ pie ; neither does it appear practicable, 
“ largely to augment the importation of 
** profitable commodities from thence," — I 
think is very doubtful. Por my own part 
I am decidedly of opinion, judging from 
the experience we already have had, that 
the positions are not correct, as I shall 
hereafter endeavour to shew ; nor can I, in 
any way, approve of the mode in which 
that resolution proceeds. 

It is necessary to observe the spirit of 
opposition which manifested itself to any 
change of system ^vhatever, and particu- 
larly to the participation of the out-ports in 
the imports from India ; more especially, 
when we consider that, at the moment the 
.Cdurt is holding the language of a state or 
-^power possessed of something that could 
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be granted away by theni» they, in fact 
have nothing to grant or give. It is to be 
observed thrtjugh the whole of the corres- 
pondence, that the Company appear to 
consider themselves as having the right to 
grant the opening of the trade to the na- 
tion at large, when, in fact, along with 
their Charter, all their claims of right will 
expire ; and it will be for Government to 
grant, and not the Company to cede. 

In the resolution of the General Court, 
of the 2d of April, 1812^ they state, “ that 
“ now to be called u port to part with an un- 
“ defined portion of trade, thus establish- 
ed, and maintained, hitherto at their sole 
“ expence, without any consideration for 
“ the same, seems to them wholly inequit- 
“ able;" a. declaration which, I really think, 
might as well have been omitted. The chief 
reason assigned, by the Directors, for refu- 
sing their acquiescence in the proposition 
of his Majesty’s Ministers, was the dread 
of sgrauggling, and, thereby, injury to the 
China trade ; and there the negociation 
once more broke off. On the 27th of No- 
vember, 1812, my Lord Buckinghamshire 
again declared it to be the intention of his 
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Majesty’s Ministers, to discuss and settle 
Uie Charter, if the Court were prepared to a- 
gree to the imports from India being extend- 
ed to a limited ntunber of the out-ports. 

An earnest desire appears to have ex- 
isted on both sides to settle, if possible, all 
difterenccs ; and, in order that neither 
party should be under any restraint,^ or 
bound by what should pass at these con- 
ferences, ^jWas agreed upon, on the 2d of 
December, that no minutes should be 
taken, or report niade by the Secret Com- 
mittee of the Courf of Directors, until the 
President of the Board of Controul should, 
after knowing the real sentiments of the 
Court of Directors, by their Chairman, at 
these conferences, consult with his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers, and report, <in writing, 
their final determination on a reconsidera- 
tion of the point at issue. 

The Court of Directors, however, without 
waiting for the written comrnubicatiou of 
the sentiments of his Majesty’s Ministers, 
as had been agreed upon by their Chair- 
man on the 2nd of December, came to the 
following unanimous resolution on the 
18th of December: 
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** The Committee taking into considera- 
“ tion the present state of .the negociation 
“ with his Majesty's Ministers, for the re- 

newal of the Company's exclusive pri- 
“ vileges, deem ifto be highly important, 
“ that the sentiments of the Court of Di- 
** rectojs, upon the proposition brought for- 
“ ward for admitting the imports from In- 
“ dia to the out-ports of this kingdom, 
“ should be unequivocally known. 

“ The Committee therefore recommend 
“ to the Court to pass a resolution, stating, 
“ that the proposition in question is, for 
“ Various reasons already set forth in the 
“ Court’s writings, pregnant with ruin to 
“ the affairs of the Company, inasmuch as 
** it would render them incapable of per- 
“ forming the functions allotted to them, 
“ as well in their commercial as in their 
“ political capacity ; and that the Court 
“ cannot therefore, con^stently with their 
“ duty to their constituents, recommend to 
“ them the adoption of such a proposi- 
“ tion.*’ 

..4nd the same was directed to be laid 
before his Majesty’s Ministers withouji' 
delay. 
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It was possible that Earl Buckingham- 
shire might have been satifjied with the 
arguments used at the conferences, by the 
Chairman and Deputy against the mea- 
sure, and might have yielded tci the wishes 
of the Court ; in which case no resolution 
would have been necessary, unless that the 
unanimous and premature resolution was 
meant as a kind of defiance to the Minis- 
ters to make known the united determina- 
tion of the Court, or as a threat to induce 
them, perhaps, tfl yield, rather than meet 
the opposition of so powerful a body. It 
appears to me that they might, without any 
serious injury to their cause, have delayed 
their resolution for a few days, until they 
had received the written resu.’t of ilic Mi- 
nisters' deliberations on the subject. 

It was on this part of the correspondence 
that I before hesitated to approve of the 
conduct of the Court of Directors ; and I 
have not, after careful consideration, been 
able to view it otherwise than a breach of 
the engagement made by the Chairman with 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, and a threat 
■of hostility to the Ministers if they per- 
^sted in the proposition. 
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It is impossible not to view the corres- 
pondence as virtually at an end from this 
period, unless the Earl Buckinghamshire 
should consent to yield to^the views of the 
Court of Directors ; for, in their resolution 
of the 18th of December, there is no me- 
dium left in the chance of their determina- 
tion* being changed by any explanation or 
reasons which Earl Buckinghamshire might 
have to offer. Earl Buckinghamshire’s pro- 
position, of extending the imports to some 
of the out* ports, is stated by them “ to be 
“ pregnant with ruin, and therefore they 

** cannot recommend their constituents to 

' <1 

“ agree to it." I have been thus particular 
in calling your attention to this part«of the 
correspondence, because, at the last Ge- 
neral Court* his Lordship was accused of 
having given the Court only the alternative 
of complying, or not, with his proposition ; 
whereas, it was the Court themselves who 
first threw down the gauntlet. 

Wpll might Earl Buckinghamshire, in 
his letter of the 24th of December, express 
his surprise at such proceeding on the part 
of the Court ; and I fear there are few who 
will think that their subsequent explanation 

F 
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was in any degree satisfactory. I could 
have wished that such an explanation had 
never been requisite. In that letter, Earl 
Buckinghamshire urges the principle, — 
“ that the merchants of this country have a 
“ substantial claim to as much liberty of 
“ trade as they can enjoy, without injury 
“ to other important national interests,* can- 
“ not be departed from and his arguments 
in support of that principle, and explana- 
tion of the reasons whieh had indueed him 
and his Majestyfs Ministers to change the 
opinion they had formerly entertained when 
the first arrangement was proposed, appear 
to me to be able, and perfectly satisfactory. 

Tire situation of the Minister ought to 
be taken into consideration ; and, Ixiing an 
umpire between two parties, his conduct is 
to be equitably weighed ; and, with the 
magnitude of the trust with which he is 
charged, some allowance, if he should ap- 
pear to be too firiij^ ought to be made for 
the attention which he is obliged to pay to 
all claimants. In this case no charge can 
be brought against the Minister for at- 
tempting to increase his patronage, as none 
of the changes as yet proposed would give 
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him any; nor ought it to be supposed that 
he has any inducement or motive beyond 
that of strict* justice; — ^he cannot have an 
improper reason for wishing to give to the 
out-ports a portion of that which the port 
of London has an exclusive right to. 

Much fault has been found with Earl 
BucJ<inghamshire, that, in his answer to the 
Court, he has not entered into long details, 
in explanation of the reasons which induced 
his Majesty's Ministers to change tlieir opi- 
nion, and that he has only offered sentiments 
in answer to able and strong arguments i but 
I have perused the letter of the 24fth with 
attention, and am satisfied that every ob- 
jection urged by the Court of Directors is 
refuted in the most clear and distinct man- 
ner, so as not to be misunderstood. 

It ouglit to be recollected, that the Court 
had tacitly agreed to the opening of the 
trade from London and the out-ports, in re- 
gard to the outward-bdund voyage, and 
to London only in rdgard to the im- 
ports,* in the confidence that such regula- 
tions should be established by Government 
as would guard against those dangers 
with which their territorial possessions and 
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power in India might be threatened by the ' 
change ; and the only objections the Court 
have offered, or can offer, against the ex- 
tension of the imports to the out-ports, are 
smuggling, and consequent loss of revenue 
to Government, and loss of profits to the 
Company on the sales of tea, and in the 
use of their warehouses. Earl Bivck- 
inghamshire has explicitly informed the 
Court, that, in the opinion of the Commis- 
sioners of the Boards of Customs and Ex- 
cise, and of others perhaps as well versed 
in the knowledge of these matters as the 
Directors, there is little fear from smug- 
gling, and, at any rate, to a much smal- 
ler extent than the Court have imagined. 
He also adds, that, if found necessary 
afterwards, it could be further prevented 
by new regulations and laws to meet the 
mischief. As that was the only objection 
utfongly urged by the Company against 
the participation of the out-ports, and as 
it has been thus distinctly answered, there 
are many people, and I for one, ' who 
think that Earl Buckinghamshire was per- 
fectly right in not entering into a long 
explaoatioQ with the Directors, about the 
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interests of the London shipwrights, own* 
ers, merchants, dock companies, trades* 
men, and establishments which they allude 
to in their Resolutions of the 5th of May, 
1812; all of which, if deserving of com- 
pensation, ought to have that settled in 
Parlianjent, where every claim will experi- 
ence liberality and justice. 

It will be recollected, that when the 
London and West India Docks were to 
be established, the petitions against them 
were many, and the property and trades of 
thoupands very much affected by the mea- 
sure ; but, in a great national undertak- 
ing, pregnant with advantage in numerous 
ways, these petitions and claims were not 
sufficient to prevent the Legislature from 
sanctioning*their establishment. If on that 
occasion a liberal remuneration was given 
in all cases where actual injury was done to 
private property, I cannot see that, in the 
present case, there can*be any objection to 
a similar settlement. 

On these occasions the trade of indivi- 
duals was infringed, and by acts transfer- 
red to others forming the companeis or es- 
tablishments ; but, in the- case of tbe out> 
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ports, it is only proposed to allow them a 
portion of that trade which has been fur 
so many years, from public oxpediency or 
perhaps impolicy, withheld from them. 
It is but a claim of right and justice 
which they, as British subjects, demand, 
and which, 1 trust, the Legislature will 
BOW grant. ^ 

If the Court of Directors, instead of put- 
ting an end to the ncgociation by their re- 
solution of the 18th of December, had in- 
quired of Earl Buckinghamshire, whether, 
in the event of tlic income from the Com- 
pany’s warehouses and other establishments 
suffering considerably by the'imports being 
permitted to the out-ports, the Government 
would have been inclined to afford remu- 
neration ; and bad endeavoured to obtain 
some guarantee, for their stock and divi- 
dends, in case the changes proposed to 
take place should produce any defalcation ; 
I should, and I think the Proprietors in 
generat would, have been better pleased 
with their conduct in the negotiation. ‘ 

1 should not trouble you so long on this 
poiqt of the correspondence, if it bad not 
bcea^Q much animadverted upon in a for- 
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mer part of this discussion, and in a man* 
ner, as if Earl Buckinghamshire had acted 
with disrespect to the dignity of the Court 
of Directors. 

^ If Earl Buckinghamshire had acted 
otherwise in this question, I should have 
been inclined to charge him with remiss- 
ness; and neglect of that high and im- 
portant duty which his office imposes upon 
him ; for, to use the words of the late Lord 
Melville, his duty is, to watch over the 
“ interests of the public,, to take care that 
“ the important concerns of Great Bri- 
tain, in regard to her Indian Empire, 
should be settled in the manner the most 
“ substantially beneficial to the extmsion 
“ of her commerce, and the improvement 
“ of her revenue.” His Majesty’s JVfinister 
appears to me to have acted with that ob- 
ject in view during the whole of. the ne- 
gociation ; and if, in the difficult situation 
in which he is pilaced, as an umpire between 
all paj:ties, he has considered the claims of 
the out-ports of the kingdom, to a parti- 
cipation of Indian imports, as good and 
valid as those of the'|)6rt of London, he is 
right in the line of conduct he has' pursued ; 
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and it wottld have been better, in my 
humble opinion, hnd the Court of Direc- 
tors allowed that point to have'been adjusted 
in Parliament, rather than have taken it 
up, and rendered it the bar to all fur- 
ther proceedings for the renewal of the , 
Charter. 

A great deal has been said about the 
Minister having, at one time, agreed to 
conhne the imports to the port of London, 
and, afterwards, to extend them to the out- 
ports ; but the cause of that change of 
opinion is distinctly assigned by Earl 
Buckinghamshire.' It was natural for the 
public to take the course which it did ; 
and which, as I shall show, it has taken 
on a former occasion. As soon as it was 
known, that the import trade from India 
was to be confined to the port of London, 
the alarm- fiew like wild-fire over the king- 
dom; meetings were held, resolutions agreed 
to, petitions were signed and sent to Par- 
liament, and deputies from some pf the 
priticipal sea-ports and manufacturing 
towns were dispatched to London, to ob- 
tain conferences with the Minister, and 
endeavour to avert so partial a distribution 
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of the homeward India, to which they had 
equal claims with London. They stated 
the futility of outward commerce if they 
were denied the import trade to their own 
harbours, and the means of bringing the raw 
'materials to the vicinity of their manufac- 
tories. Most of the import goods will be 
cotton and other raw materials; and it 
appears but fair that they should be allowed 
to land, them near to where they will be 
wanted, rather than bring them to Lon- 
don, and from thence have to make a se- 
cond voyage. 

It is possible, as an honourable Proprie- 
tor (Mr. K. Smith) told us, that some 
(though I should hope but very few).of the 
petitioners for an open trade, and for a 
participatiod of the import trade, did not 
know what they were asking for ; that they 
are ignorant of their own interests, of what 
will be advantageous or ruinous to them ; 
and, therefore, the honourable, Proprietor 
observed, that it was the duty of the Lon- 
don merchants, (1 suppose), so much , their 
superiors in information, so . much , more 
capable of judging what is proper jfpr them, 
to watch over the interests, .an^ to curb the 
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improper demands, of these deluded people. 
'That same gentleman told us, that he had 
a$ked one Of the petitioners to Parliament 
I^t session, what the objects were fot’ which 
he had petitioned, and, in reply, was in- 
formed by the petitioner, that he really 
did not know; that he had attcn^od a meet- 
ing where certain resolutions were read and 
agreed to ; that he signed the petition be- 
cause others did so, without knowing 
its contents. The honourable genlleman 
would from thenfce infer, that the prayers 
of the petitioners should not be granted, be- 
cause they are asking for what they do 
not know, and what would ruin them If 
granted. We ought to be highly pleased. 
Sir, that such proceedings afe not to be 
met with at the meetings of merchants and 
manufacturers in London, where every re- 
solution that is moved, and every petition 
that is agreed to, a re regularly discussed and 
perfectly understood in all their bearings, 
by evejy person present. Such are the 
happy efifects of tliat superior inforhiation 
and good aense which the merchants and 
manufacturers of this dietropolis possess. 

- I atrii perfectly Satisfied,* that’ many per- 
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sons will be disappointed in ^he expecta- 
tions they have formed of an immediate 
great increase of the exports from Eng- 
land to India ; but, I am equally confident 
that a gradual, though slow progress will 
be made by an open trade. I should sup- 
pose that his Majesty’s Ministers, in con- 
sequence of the conferences with the De- 
puties from the out- ports, had ^ been con- 
vinced, by satisfactory proofs, of the proba- 
bility of that increase taking place both 
in exports and imports,* and had therefore 
changed their opinion on the subject., 

• An honourable Director (Mr. R. Thorn- 
ton) has told us, that he trusts the Depu- 
ties of the iron trades of. Sheffield aild Bir- 
mingham, yjill return to their constituents 
this year equally unsuccessful, in obtaining 
their golden dreams, as in the past. But, 
if Earl Buckinghamshire's letter of the 
a-Ith of December is to , be attended to, 
I think it is very clear that the Deputies 
have ’not been altogether so unsuccessful; 
as he imagines. 1 believe he will find, in the 
further prpgress Q^ithe negociatiqn, (if there 
is to be aqy further ,pp>gress), that the 
Deputies of the iron trade of Sheffield and 
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j^rniingham have, by their exposition of 
facts and sound arguments, so steeled the 
minds of his Majesty’s Ministers, and so 
tew^red them, that the gay and gilded 
arguments of the Honourable Directors of 
the golden trade in Leadenhall-street will 
make but little impression. 

Qreat stress has been laid upon the ' let* 
ter of Earl Buckinghamshire, of the 4th.' 
of Januai^, as being high and assuming, 
and offering only an alternative 'to the 
Honourable Court to adopt. An honour- 
able Proprietor (Mr. Rigby) has 'told us, 
that ** many would participate with him 

in feelings of a still stronger nature, on 
** the perusal of Earl Buckinghamshire’s 
** most extraordinary letter.:’* — that, he 
** was astonished, and full o^ alarm and 
“ indignation^ to find any Minister in this 
** country during enough, to make such a 
“ declaration, and in a certain degree to 
** upbraid the Company for assuming the 
“ patronage of India.” 

1 have attentively perused Earl Btick- 
inghamshire's letter, anej cannot discover 
any language or matter i|i 4t, that would 
warrant such an opinion to be enter-' 
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tained of that nobleman in this Court ; 
nor can I see any thing that deserves the 
title of extraordinary or daring. I regret- 
muchi Sir, that such words were ever used ‘ 
in this Court towards his Majesty's Minis- 
ter, when, in my opinion, and I hope in that 
of every unbiassed person, the letter did 
not deserve it. I confess that I find in that 
Tetter a firm and manly language, expressing 
his Lordship's opinion in that clear and dis- 
tinct manner which was necessary, after the 
alternative held out to his Majesty's Miinis- 
ters by the unanimous resolution of the 
Court of the 18th of December; and I 
cannot see in whaf manner any further ne- 
gociation can take place, until there is 
some modification of that resolution. 



obtained by moderation a\id prudence, arid 
I sincerely'wish that a little more of both 
had been used in the p^esient negOciation. 
If, Sir, it appeaVs that there is nothing 
offensive in the language^ let us consider 
whether there is any thing unusual or in- 
consistehft in the coiiductof those intrusted 
with the negociation dn the part of his 
Majesty's Government. This is necessary. 
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because the iMinisters have been charged 
with sbifdng their ground, and increasing 
the num^r of concessions required from 
the Company; and, it is therefpre, said to 
1^ impossible to know to what furthey ex- 
tent these concessions may be required. 

Before wc pass a hasty opinion on that 
point, we should know whether or not a 
course nearly similar was followed in the 
negociation in 1793 for the present Char- 
ter; and 1 think, the conclusion might be 
effected on the present, as on that occasion, 
with advantage to all parties, if we would 
carefully consider all the attendant circum- 
stances. 

TThe preliminaries for the renewal of the 
Charter, with increase of dividends to the 
Proprietors, and exclusive trade to China 
and India, may be considered to have been 
settled on the 2iDth of January, 1793 ; but 
the Court of ' Bireetdrs did not consider 
themselves autfiorised to declare, so to the 
public, ' Uniri t^ie receipt of Mr. Dundas's 
letter of tlie l 6th’ pf February, ^when^ the 
outlines " of ’ the ariangement .Were pqb- 
lished in all the public ^papers on , the 
17 th, and approved of by the Proprie- 
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tors at a General Court on the 25th of 
February. 

The trade .of India had long been a 
subject of jealousy to the nation at large, 
and the proposal to renew the monopoly 
could not pass without opposition. J^eet- 
ings were held ; memorials were drawn up; 
petitions forwarded to the legislature ; and 
deputies from Glasgow, Manchester, &c. 
were sent tip to' His Majesty’s Ministers. 
The facts submitted in the Memorials, and 
the arguments offered to Mr. Pitt’s and 
Mr.Diindas’s consideration, by these depu- 
,ties, were sufHcientiy strong and convincing 
to alter the opinions of these great states- 
men, and induced them to think that.the ex- 
clusive trade to India should not be allow- 
ed to the Company, but under such an ar- 
rangement or provision for freight as would 
enable the merchants to bring home, or ^ake 
out, such manufactures or produce as might 
be necessary, &c. By Idtter of the 38th of 
March, 3793, to the Courts they informed 
the Directors, that they could not agree to 
recommend the renewal of the Charter, 
without provisions to that effect. The Court 
of Directors were high in their tone, and 
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refused to accede to tbe propositions at 
first : they did not say, that they would not 
rtcopmendy but that they would refer the 
question to the opinion of the Court of 
Proprietors. 

In Air. Dundas’s letter of the 24th of 
M^rch, in reply to the communication 
from the Chairman, he says, “ I am not 
“ anxious about what their decision (the 
“ Proprietors) may be, being of opinion, 
** that. the grant of an exclusive com* 
merce to India is not very material to 
V the interests either of the East India 
** Company or the public." 

And three days afterwards, on the 27th, 
he writes to the Chairman of the Court : — 
*' I am likewise free to declare to you, 
that I think the East India Company 
** greatly overvalue the advantages of an 
exclusive trade." 

“ If I, was obliged to give an immediate 
** decision on so important a question, I 
** should rather be disposed to think, that 
** through the East .India Company, as the 
*' medium of Government in India, and 
** the channel of remittance from it, tbe 
" purposes of the public may be served 
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** witliout the aid of an exclusive trade. 
** By this I do not comprehend China. 

“ I do not* feel any grounds to depart 
“ from the suggestions I have already made 
“ to you. 

“ The propositions I conveyed to you 

are such as 1 think myself warranted to 
“ reoommend to Parliament." And he con- 
cludes to the purport, that they, the Court 
of Directors, might accede to them or not, 
as he shotdd be ready to meet them in the 
House of Commons on tl)e basis which he 
had proposed, or on any other which they 
might think proper to propose for their 
Charter. 

I have carefully compared the course of 
the negociation of 1793 and 1808, 12, and 
find that, in ‘both instances, the Minister 
has been obliged to change his ground in 
consequence of the petitions and confer- 
ences of the merchants and manufacturers 
of the country at large ; and, Avhen I ob- 
serve the manner in which Mr. Dundas 
answered the objections of the Court of 
Directors, I am satisfied that I do not go 
too far when 1 say that. the language and 
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manner of Earl Buckinghamshire is the 
least offensive of the two. 

We do not find. Sir, that either the 
Court of Directors, or Proprietors, were 
disposed to treat these communications 
with that stately and indignant air with 
which this Court are disposed to view the 
communications, of Earl Buckinghamshire, 
now before it; and I trust that, on a re- 
consideration, there will not be found aU}' 
thing so offensive in the language, or un- 
exampled in the manner, of the official 
correspondence, as to rouse those emotions 
of indignation which prudence does not 
permit us to show in public. I think that 
the letter of Earl Buckinghamshire, nil 
circumstances considered, js neither as- 
suming, unexampled, nor unprecedented. 


Under the second division, I shall lake a 
view of the state of our commerce to and 
from India, at the renewal of the Charter, 
and of the expectations held out to the 
publi^. 1 shall then consider whether 
these have been realised ; and if not, I 
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sliall inquire to what cause the failure has 
been owing. 

The loss to individuals in sending mo- 
ney from India to England by the Com- 
pany’s remittance, was so considerable 
before 1793, and so great a part of the for- 
tunes of the Company's servants wa|, ab- 
sorbed ill that way, perhaps 10 or 20 per 
cent, that bills from foreigners at par, or to 
an advantage, were preferred to those of 
our own Company with loss ; and the 
amount of those fortunes, !*o remitted, was 
employed in carrying on trade from India 
to. foreign Europe, to the manifest injury 
of Britain. One of the chief objects of the 
New Charter, therefore, was, by a trade of 
remittance, to afford an opportunity to all 
British subjects in India, to convey their 
fortunes, or any sums of money for the 
support of their families, to England, 
through English merchants, by goods in 
the Company’s ships, instead of convey- 
ing them circuitously by foreigners, to the 
advantage of foreign nations and detriment 
of Britain. 

The second object, as expressed , by Mr. 
Dundas, in his Letter of February idth. 
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wSs, ** by a regulated monopoly, to 
■** ensure to the merchants and manufactu- 
** rers the certain and ampU means of ex- 
porting to India, to the full extent of the 
** demand of that country for the inanu- 
** factures of this ; and likewise a certainly 
that^ in so far as the produce of India 
** aflbrds ' raw materials for the manufac- 
** tures of Great Britain and Ireland, that 
** produce shall be brought home at a rate 
* as reasonable as the circumstances of the 
“ two countries n^ll admit of.” 

The (piantity of 3000 tons was allotted 
for that purpose ; and, it was understood, 
that every facility should be afforded to 
the i^ritish merchants to trade to that 
extent. , 

The amount of sales of the privileged 
goods of private merchants from India in 
1793 was very small, only 181,710/.; but 
by the ojjportunity which was afforded by 
the regulations of the New Charter, and 
by the activity of the merchants, it gradu- 
ally increased ; though, from many restric- 
tions upon it, not so fast as it ought to have 
done. 

The Court of Direetdrsj in assenting to 
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tlie proposed extension of trade by tho 
New Charter, intended that the trade 
should be strictly confined to a remittance 
trade from India ; and that the merchants 
should not be allowed to draw capital 
from England in order to carry it on. 

The reasons assigned, in support of^ their 
obi'?ctionr were, that it would be drawing 
capital from England, where it might be 
better employed ; aud that it would inter- 
fere with the Company’s trade. But the 
state of Europe, soon .after that period, 
produced revolutions in states which influ- 
enced the' mercantile world, and led to 
considerable changes. 

The profits arising from the increase of 
private trade were considerable, and soon 
induced the merchants in London and 
India to draw capital from England to in^ 
vest in the Indian trade. The declining 
state of the continental foreign trade, froin 
the war in Europe, was extremely favour- 
able ibr the British merchants ; and might 
have enabled thenii by degrees, to engross 
all that trade, as it fell from the hands of 
the European powers, if they had been 
allowed increased tonnage, and facilities in 
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|}roportion to their means, and the demands 
of commerce. * 

The Company, however, did not concede 
those facilities ; and the capital of our mer- 
chants v;as embarked in carrying on trade 
from India to America, Lisbon, and Co- 
jjenhagen, - tinder foreign colours, and gra- 
dually increased until, in J797» it ^md 
become very considerable. 

'J'hoseizure of the Odin, and several otlicr 
ships under Oanisli colours, and tlte pro- 
ceedings thereon, /enderc'd the commerce 
under Danish, or other foreign colours, very 
hazardous to British subjects, and occa- 
sioned a great outcry, from tlie merchants, 
in Indkt and London, that they were pre- 
ventctl from trading where foreigners did. 

The numbers of the American ships, at 
lirst almost entirely laden by British capi- 
tal, began to increase; and Lord Wellesley 
soon foresaw the darker that threatened our 
commerce from the Americans, and the ne- 
cessity of some alteration being made to 
enable the British merchant to keep the 
£uropean market against tliem. He, 
tlierefore, in October 1793, permitted Bri-. 
tiab merchants to trade to England, under. 
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license; and granted every possible facility 
to them, with the view of driving the Athe<* 
ricans, in somedegree, out of the European 
market : and, liad his plan been continued 
from that time, there can be little doubt 
that the commerce of the Americans would 
have been checked, and that they would 
not* have been so great gainers by the 
Indian trade as they have been ; nor would 
so great an outcry have been raised against 
the company, on the present occasion, for 
an open trade. • 

It is well known to most of you, that 
during 1799 and 1800, the clamour of the 
British merchants for permission to in- 
crease their trade to and from India, as- 
sumed so serious and important an aspect, 
that his Majesty’s ministers were compelled 
to take up tire question ; and their nego- 
ciations with the Court of Directors ended 
in the adoption of eleven propositions for 
the future regulation oflhe private trade. 

It*was natural, that Englishmen should 
be grieved to witness foreigners trading to 
British India, artd gaining great pro6ls by 
its commerce, whilst Englishmen, and they 
alone, were prohibited from trading, although 
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tliey asked to do so in such surplus articles 

only as the Company chose not to deal 

• • 

in. 

It was grating to English subjects to see 
the harbours of British India filled with 
American* instead of English flags : and it 
is, I must say, disgraceful to the policy of 
such a state as England, who prides herself 
in being the first commercial nation in the 
world, to have tolerated such a state of 
things for so long a period as she has 
done. ' , 

By the public reports of the port of 
Calcutta, the following were the compara- 
tive statements of tonnage that left Cal- 
cutta for £uro|»e and America in the years 
3799 and 1800. 

In 1799 nnd 1800, there sailed from Calcutta, 

For England, ' 33 ships of S2,944 tons. 

For America, S5 ditto of 7,4 1 6 

For Foreign Europe 16 ditto of 5,870 

36,230 

In 1800 and 1801, there sailed from Calcutta, 

For England, 24 ships of 14,275 ton§. 

For America, 27 ditto of 8^153 

For Foreign Europe, 7 ditto of -5,070 - 

27,498 

It is not possible for me to express, in 



strongep, or morc pmper language, the state 
of the Indian trade in 1800 , than was done 
by the British* merchants in their Memorial 
to his Majesty*^ Ministers at that time; and, 
it is worthy of observation, that this very 
memorial, or a similar one, was signed 
by (I believe) many of those London mer- 
chadls who have been lately^ petitioning for 
the continuance of the exclusive trade to 
tlie Company and the port of London. 

These merchants, who for fifteen years 
past have been loud in their representations 
to the nation, and constant in their appli- 
cations to the Court of Directors, for an in- 
crease of the private trade, and forsuch facili- 
ties in the carrying it on, as would enabl^hem 
to draw to Britain that commerce which 
foreigners were so profitably carrying on, 
have suddenly renounced their former opi- 
nions, and joined in opposition to the ex- 
tension of that trade which they so long, 
and, as I thought, so much to their credit, 
endeavoured to open. .. It may with justice 
be said, that they have been a cons^^nt 
thorn in the aide of the Directors, fading 
them bn to grant those facilities to the 
trade which they always declared would be 



more fur the good of the nation at large, 
than for any immediate profit to them* 
selves. The Directors, I am free to con- 
fess, were correct in their declarations, that 
tho$e loud and clamorous applications of 
the Indian merchants were owing to selfish 
and confined views, and not arising from 
any considerations, of general public good, 
as they always had strenuously affirmed ; 
for, as soon as it appeared to be the inten- 
tion of his Majesty's Ministers to afford a 
participation, of this trade, which they had 
considered so profitable, to the out-ports of 
the kingdom, these merchants were seen 
amongst the most forward to move and 
second those resolutions in the Egyptian 
Hall, which are hostile to that liberal par- 
ticipation of the trade which is likely to be 
most advantageous to the nation at large. 

To judge of the consistency of these.gen- 
tlemen, it is only necessary to read what 
they state in their* Memorial in 1800, viz. 

** That foreigners go into, the ^British 

territories in India without restraint, and 
“ they export ships and goods.. at pleasure 
** to their own country, and even to all the 
“ states of foreign Europe and America 



** whil&t we'i stfbjcicts of Britain, are desti* 
** tttte of such priviieges, restrained froth 
“ sending our ships to our own country, 
** deprii^ed Of freedom ih our commercial 
*' specnlations, and,t in territories belong- 
** ing to that country, are degraded below 
** the state of aliens : That the objects 
wd propose are calculated, directly and 
** greatly, to promdtO the benefit of British 
** India, and Of the sovereign state, by in- 
creasing the produce and exports of the 
** one, the imports, duties^ exports, and pro- 
**Jits of the other ; the shipping, navigation, 
“ wealth, and strength of both ; That the 
“ Company cannot take off all the export 
produce of their territories, muCh of 
** which is now carried, off by foreigners, to 
** the injury of the sales in Britain, and the 
** interest of our country, whilst the sur- 
** plus, not wanted by the Company, might 
“ be brought by the ships of British mer- 
“ chants to the river Thames, to the entire 
** eitinciion of that foreign trade.” I, have 
bdhn thus particular, in answer to the obser- 
vation of an Honourable Proprietor, who as- 
serted, that every thing, that could be done, 
had^been done by the Cothpahy during 
their Charter^ to increase the trade to and 
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from India, and that ' therefore the’ exclu-i 
sive trade ought to be continued; Ftom 
that memorial, I think it clearly appears j 
that the Company did not; at any rate, 
^letmiV.the British merchaiits to carry oh 
what they were incapable of doing them- 
selves in the trade to India ; and it is a 

-.5 ^ f • tl > 

fact of great consequence to the nation, as 
1' shall prove afterwards, that, although 
Great Britain enjoys the exclusive posses- 
sion of India, yet America has carried on 
a trade to and faorn India, not far short of 
that carried on by the Company, enjoying 
every facility which it was possible for them 
to have had in their own ports, whilst 
numerous impediments have been thrown 
in the way of the private British merchants, 
to check their commerce to England. 

It had been found bpr experience, that 
attaching the comnoerce of individuals to 
' the regular shipping of the Company, 
fitted out at a laige expense, and con- 
nected with political and roilitaiy, opera- 
tions, was tdtally iricompatiblc with the 
interests 6f private trade.’ ’Tf might suit 
^fhe political interests of ’the East India 
^Cmthpany to carry on ’their conimerce in 
vessels equally adapted for war and for the 
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.carriage pfgoods^ and to sulniject them to 
Retentions and deviations for other objects 
..than those of trade. In the attainment of 
.these Greets, it was ppssibje they might 
find indemniilcation ,fo.r the greet charge 
,they occasioned ; .but , it .was, impossible 
.that private .trade could .flo.urish under 
the* restraints to which the ^conjunction 
of political anR commercial objects gave 
.rise. . . 

The principal object of the eleven pro- 
positions was, ,to check ^ the trade of fo- 
reigners to India, as well as to rernedy the 
grievances of the private .merchants.; and, 
.the expedient by which .these objects were 
to be effected, was by introducing ipto the 
service a class of shipst less expensively 
fitted out than the regular Indiamen, which 
should .sail at all times in the fair wither 
seasons^ and mt be stdpect, either to detention 
• .or dpiiation from, political causes^ bnt be em- 
.. ployed principally carry the goods of 
private merchants. • 

.f7,ndcr this syntem die trade has been 
. carried on. since 18(^ ; and we are now to 
consider, WheRier, as your Honourable 
.Chairman told us at the last meeting, eyery 
. clause of these agr^emen^ has bpen fully 
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executed on the part of the East India 
Company, so as to have given a fair trial 
and proper opportunity to the British nier- 
ehant.in Itis endeavours to increase the 
trade to and from India ? I am perfectly 
satisfied that the system has failed, and 
that the purposes of the private merchant 
have not been answered, whilst the Com- 
pany have been put to a great expense; 
for it appears, that the loss by freights 
supplied to private merchants amounted 
in eight years, frqpi 1802 to 1810» to the 
sum of 318,807^- J and if the whole period 
from 1795 be included, the total loss by 
freight will be4ll,7I3^; audit is to be 
recollected, that one of the pricipal objects 
of its establishment, namely, the distres- 
sing the trade of the Americans, has not 
been eifected ; but, on the contrary, it 
will appear, that their commerce has been 
going on progressively, and rapidly in- 
creasing from, year to year. 

It has been stated, that the trade to India 
cannot be extended further by the private 
merchants, because, out of 54,000 tons pre- 
pared by the Company in eighteen years for 
private trade in the outward voyage, only 
21,743 tons have been filled up with goods 
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by the merchants ; but, I think that can be 
no criterion to judge by, as the merchants 
have alledged, and have satisfactorily 
proved, that the uncertainty, expense, and 
inconvenience attending the shipments of 
goods under the regulations of the Com- 
pany, have been greater than the trade 
woold bear. If I were to offer an instance 
of what might be done in the trade by an 
open and free traffic, I might cite the 
transactions of 1799 and 1800, although I 
am far from assuming that such a result 
could be expected, on an average of years, 
for some time to come, as 1 am satisfied 
that the quantity of goods was greater for 
that year than the demand would have 
required, the increased supply not having 
been brought to the market by degrees. In 
consequence of the permission given by 
Lord Wellesley, a great many ships laden 
from India brought a very large investment ; 
and, in their return voyage, from June 1799, 
to Apgust 1800, twenty ships sailed from 
England, amounting to 14,955 tons burthen-, 
and carry ingout 6l3^247<?- of goods, chiefly 
British produce and manufacture. ^ 

. Such, I must acknowledge, may be con- 



«idered as ah extreme case, but surely suf- 
ficient to show the exertions that will be 
made in aai open and unfettered trade. 

Various complaints have been niade by 
the private merchants against the Com- 
pany’s establishments both in England and 
in India, as having, by their regulations 
and system, thrown difficulties in the wdy of 
commerce; and there are some strong cases 
that I have heard, which would militate 
very seriously against the Company’s right 
to the continuance of an exclusive trade ; 
but, at present, I shall only mention those 
impediments which ’^are explained and 
proved to us in the evidence taken before 
the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, and published in the Appendix to 
the Fourth Report of that Committee. In 
order to enable those to form a judgment 
who have not immediate access to the 
Report, I have annexed such extracts froni 
that evidence as will, I trust, bear rae out 
in all that 1 shall advance as arguments, to 
prove that the Company, on their part,, 
have not done all that they could ha^^e 
done, . Vide Appendix A. 

The gentlemen who were examined have 
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all been for jearp engaged in India comr 
luerce, in England or India, and are, I 
think, eniineiltljf qualified to give a correct, 
testimony ; it is onljr necessary in this Court 
to mention the names pfMn, Fawcett, Mr. 
Innes, Mr, Trail, Mr. Bazett, and Mr. 
Bebb, to be satisfied on that point. 

Tl>e rate of freight, in a voyage so distant, 
must always be a very material item of the 
charges on the trade to India ; and the 
more so, in proportion to the low price of, 
the articles which are tq be transported. 
From the improvement of the British cotton 
manufactures, the supplies of fine cloth have 
been gradually decreasing; and, althcnigh 
that decrease, and want of demand,, have 
been attributed to the war, I am inclined 
to think yi^at tlic competition of our own 
manufactures is the real cause. For my 
own part^ I scarcely can look forward to 
any great increase of the imports pf cloths 
from India into Great Britain, even after a 
pcace^ and, am therefore more ans:ious, that. , 
we should look to th9;ino.ans of supplying 
om^elvqs with gruff goods mid raw materials 
f^our own manufacture^,, and, if ^possildp,. 
to render ourselvesjpdppendent^^p/ foreign 
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states for these supplies. In order to shew 
the consequence which every additional 
sum of 51, upon the freight* per ton, will 
have upon the price, I have annexed, in the 
Appendix B, a calculation furnished by 
Mr. Baxett to the Committee of the House 
of Commons, from which it will appear, 
that the rate of freight alone may operate 
as a bounty or prohibition upon the impor- 
tation of raw and bulky articles. It is im- 
possible that the freight by the ships em- 
ployed by the Company should, from their 
expensive outfit and establishments, be at 
the lowest rate at which the commerce 
could be carried on ; and Mr. Woolraore 
explains in a very satisfactory manner, that 
the delays and deviations amount nearly to 
one third of the lime, and, co||^equentIy, 
add one third to^the fate of freight. The 
nature of tlie management of a great Com- 
pany, the necessity of rules for the purpose 
of regulating the mixture of commerce and 
politics, the delays thence arising, must be 
paid for by an increase of freight. In 1792 
the freight on the ships was 19/> out and 
home, via. 61. out, and 14/. home; 4bt 
it has been gradually increasing, and in 
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1808 & 9 it was Ql. out, and 37^. home, and 
in 1811 it was 25/. 6s. home ia the extra 
ships, and 32/ per ton in the regular ships; 
but, in the regular shipping, it has been so 
high as 34/. a ton, including demurrage ; a 
charge which few articles in trade can repay. 
The merchants think that they could pro- 
vide* freight at 20/. a ton, out and home, 
even during war, if the ships were under 
their own controul; and the difference of 
freight, therefore, at that rate, would often 
be a sufficient profit on thj3 goods exported. 

The extra ships were to have sailed in the 
fair weather seasons, |ind without being li- 
able to detention of any kind, except firom 
convoys and weather; whereas, they, have 
often been delayed for many months, aud 
in some y ears the greater proportion of them 
have been dispatched out of season, and 
not in the proper time, by which a great in- 
crease of the expense in tear and wear, aud 
insurance, and risk of damage of the cargoes, 
and loss of time, have been incurred. I will 
not venture to say positively, that the disi- 
patching of so many fleets out of season 
hm led to the melancholy losses which the 
fleets from India have experienced of late 
years, though three of the ships lost were 
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dispatched out of season ; but every person 
who passes the Cape of Good Hope home- 
ward bound, at the improper season, has 
reason to regret the non-observance of that 
part of the regulations. This is a matter 
which will deserve the serious consideration 
of all those who may be employed in that 
trade hereafter. • 

By a statement which I have seen, of 
70 extra ships, which left India in the 
years 1806, 7» 8, it appears that 37 left 
India after the Jst of March, when the 
unfavourable season begins, and that 33 
were dispatched at different times of the 
fair weather season, Out of a list of 46 
depastures from England to India, it ap- 
pears that 25 left port after the middle of 
June, which is considered, by those gentle- 
men best informed, the commencement of 
the improper time. 

It has been stated by those who contend 
for the continuance of- the present system, 
that, in most of the deviations and ^delays 
of the extra or other ships of the Company, 
for political purposes, the Government and 
the public have been benefited, as in flie 
expedition to the Cape and other places ; 
but surely it does not appear just, that the 
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merchants having cargoes on board these 
ships should suffer so very materially by an 
operation, thfe expense of which the whole 
nation ought to defray. The merchants in 
India have often, by these deviations, been 
disappointed in getting freights for their 
goods to England, at the rate of freight of 
the •extra ships, and been obliged either to 
ship the goods in the regular ships, and 
pay the enormous freights, or allow their 
goods to remain in India for another year. 
In several seasons there has scarcely been 
an extra ship to leave India, in the regular 
or fair weather season ; and sometimes, 
after the goods were shipped, the vessels 
have been detained for a long time, or sent 
round to other places to fill up their car- 
goes, attended with the loss, perhaps, of 
the season. 

By these deviations, much loss and in- 
convenience have arisen in the payment of 
bills, which are in general drawn paj'^able 
after six or eight months sight, and would 
allow sufficient time for the goods to be 
sold and realised to answer these bills, if 
the ships were to. sail and proceed direct to 
England or India, as they ought to dp ; — 
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the credit of the merchant is endangered, 
and much loss may result from these irregu- 
larities. Such j3roceedings cannot be con- 
sidered safe by commercial men. (Vide 
Appendix C, for the opinions of Mr. Millet 
and Cotton, Directors of the East India 
Company, as to the extent of deviation 
and delays, with consequent expense to 
the Company, which have taken place on 
the private trade in the extra ships.) 

By a statement which 1 have seen, it 
appears, that during the six ^’ears from 
1803 to 9, the whole of the freight received 
by the Company from private merchants, 
for extra ships, (which ought never to have 
been detained,) was 636,70?/. and that the 
sum paid by the Company to the ship- 
owners for demurrage, was 296,040/. in that 
time, showing a detention of one third of the 
time. By this the merchant not only loses ‘ 
interest upon his goods, and perhaps a mar- 
ket, but the country’is deprived of one third 
of the returns of its productive labour and 
capital on every vessel employed in the 
extra shipping; a point of some conse- 
quence to the nation. The merchant, if 
left to, himself, does, his .utmost to avoid 
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demurrage, and it is by unavoidable ac- 
cident if he pays it. 'J’he time allowed 
by the charter-party for loading the ship, 
is fully sufficient ; the merchant has the 
cargo ready by the time the ship is pre- 
pared to receive it; she sails as near the 
appointed time as the weather and con- 
voy ‘permit; she makes no delay in the 
voyage to her destined port, but what the 
weather occasions ; she is unladen, reloaded, 
and sails again as soon as the circumstances 
of the trade admit ; bijt with the Com- 
pany, all these details are but of minor 
consequence, and those, connected with 
them in any way, must'feuft’er. 

The heavy oustom-house duties -levied 
upon English manufactures and produce, 
on their arrival in India, and the irregularity 
of those duties at the ditferent presidencies, 
have operated against the British exports. 
By the Appendix G, the rates of duties at 
Bengal in 1812 will be seen; and if the 
market tlu're should be overstocked, and 
the merchant wish to send the goods to 
Madras or Bombay, he had formerly, and 
perhaps still has, to pay duties upon them, 
at each of these places, every time he ex^ 
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ports or imports them, although he had once 
paid them. 'J’lie rate of per cent, on 
the invoice of all woollens,* and per 
cent, upon the greater number of English 
goods, would, of itself almost, be a suffi- 
cient profit to the merchant exporting them, 
and some modification of these duties will 
be necessary to assist the exporter. • 

I’he merchants complain against the 
Conipan3' for' not providing tonnage, to 
enable them to ship goods at such times as 
they have applied for it, and, in the evi- 
dence given, difterent cases are mentionedj 
not of trifling quantities, but to the amount 
of some thousand tons at a lime. Weeks 
and months, and even a whole year, in one 
instance, has been lost in that way. 

They also, complain of the unseasonable 
time at which they are obliged to make the 
application for tonnage from India, being 
in the month of September, before they 
can know the exact quantities of the pro- 
duce; and that they often have goods which 
they are unable to ship for England, and 
;|ire obliged, rather than allow these goods 
to remain on hand for a year, to sell them 
to. an American, who perhaps iuay grant 
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his bill for the same, pa^^able in London, at 
such a date that he will have made his 
voyage to A trierica, and remitted the pro- 
ceeds to London, to meet his bill from 
India, adding thus to the wealth and 
strength of his country by British capital. 

It will appear from the evidence, that 
the trade has suffered from the merchants 
not being allowed to assort their cargoes, so 
as to have in the market a portion of every 
thing suited to it ; that the produce of two 
years has often come to s^ile at one and the 
same time; and, from the uncertainty on 
what ships the goods may be laden, the 
merchants are obliged to insure on “ ship 
“ or ships,” instead of particular .^hips, 
Avhich is always attended with an increase 
of premium, and consetpient charge to the 
adventurer. 

I might detain you by the enumeration 
of many more real and serious causes why 
the private tra.de should not continue under 
the Company’s management, as it has been 
ruinous to both the Company and the mer- 
chants, and injurious to the country. 

In short, it appears to be of little con- 
sequence from what causes the difficulty. 
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arises to the private merehant ; whether, it 
arises from the jdelays occasioned by Go- 
vernment, from the connection of the 
Company’s commerce with its politics, or 
from any other source ; the consequences 
are equally ruinous to the individual, and 
injurious to the state. It is the natural 
effect of a system which removes commerce 
from tlie controul of the merchant, and 
makes it depend upon events, with which 
neither he nor liis commerce have any thing 
to do. 1 should ^be sorry to attach blame 
to any of the executive departments of 
the Company for results which arc conse- 
quent on the system itself, and which no 
exertions or abilit^'^ could prevent. 

It may be considered by some as of little 
consequence to enumerate all those im- 
pediments and sources of grievance, which 
have heretofore existed, to the British mer- 
chant in his trade to and from India, if the 
system is now to *bc altered ; but I would 
beg leave to call your particular attention 
to this point, because these difficulties are 
answer to those persons who say that 
the commerce in exports from Great Bri- 
tain cannot be materially increased by any 
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exertions of the British merchant, adducing 
as evidence for that purpose, the little in- 
crease made during the late years. I say, 
that under such difficulties and expe ses, 
it was impossible that the commerce could 
hive increased more than it has done; and 
that, by the entire removal of them in fu- 
ture* a very material increase will take 
place both in exports and imports. 

If then you could be induced to weigh 
fully the whole of the complaints on this 
head; and, if it should aj>pear, that the voy- 
ages are rendered unnecessarily uncertain, 
and very much protracted and prolonged*; 
if they are exposed to inclement seasons, 
whilst the freight is extravagant, aild in- 
surance raised beyontlfts just bounds ; if the 
British merchant suffers, and the East India 
Company loses ; if the nation is deprived 
of those resources of wealth and strength 
which India ought to prQducc;'and, that the 
Americans are the only people who prosper 
by the present system ; I hope it will not be 
deemed unreasonable in me to express a 
very decided opinion, that the Legislatuilfe 
ought not to suffer such a system any 
longer to continue ; but, under a new sys- 
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tern, endeavour to avoid all these evils, and 
render Great jUritain the emporium of 
Indian commerce. As she has expended 
her blood and treasure to acquire and 
maintain these possessions, it is but just 
she should derive all the advantages pos- 
sible from them ; and these will be in a 
great measure, I hope, insured by an bpen 
trade : to which division of the subject, I 
shall next proceed. 

It is not enough to say, that the trade 
to and from India has increased under the 
Company during the period of the present 
Charter ; I am anxious to state, and .to 
prove, that its great increase has taken 
place,* notwithstanding all the restrictions 
of the Company's government and system, 
solely, by the enterprise and' zeal of the 
private merchants. I am therefore desirous 
that every unnecessary impediment which 
has heretofore retarded commerce, should 
in future be removed from the British 
merchant ; and that the trade should be 
laid open^ under proper regulations, in 
order to admit the full play of British 
capital and commercial activity ; which will 
'add wealth to our own country, and stimu- 
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late the productive powers of our vast pos- 
sessions in India. ^ 

It would f)e wasting your time to offer 
any remarks upon the impolicy of that 
government which imposes restrictions upon 
any branch of its commerce, particularly, 
upon a trade where we have the free and 
active competition of the Americans to 
meet, in order to secure the supply of the 
European markets. The question is not, 
merely, whether the Company or^ private 
merchants shall carry og the trade to and 
from India ? — but whether, by any existing 
inipolitic regulations. Great Britain is to 
allow foreigners to carry on that trade, to 
their aggrandizement and our loss ? « 

By a free and open trade, unshackled 
with any unnecessary restraints on British 
merchants to and from India, various ad- 
vantages of a most important nature will, 
I trust, be obtained. ^ 

We shall experience not only an in- 
crease of exportation of the produce and 
manufactures of Great Britain to India; 
but an increased import also of various raw 
raaiterials for our manufactures, and for the 
supply of Europe and the western world. 
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attended with a diminution of the trade 
and marine of the Americans, and a pro- 
portional increase of our own.* 

There is much diflerence of opinion as to 
the probable increase of the exports from 
this country to India ; I have the firmest 
belief that an increase will take place, 
though not perhaps with that rapidity, or 
to that extent, which many persons in Eng- 
land sanguinely look for. 

The domestic utensils and clothing used 
by. the natives in ^he East difter so widely 
from our own, that little extension of the 
export of those articles used by us can be 
expected from the m ; but, by the atten- 
tion of our traders to point out, and of the 
manufacturers to prepare, the particular 
description of articles which are most in 
demand and use amongst the natives, it is 
extremely probable that in a short time, if 
the prices become at the same time as low 
as may reasonably be expected from an 
open trade, a considerable increase io the 
articles and quantity of the exports will 
take place. 

Some people, referring to the list of 
^irticles exported to India, in which few, if 



any» new ones appear to have been sent out 
during the last twenty years, would thence 
conclude that no new ones can be sent in 
future ; but they ought to consider that, 
heretofore, the difficulties of even making 
the trial, or preparing articles suited to the 
habits and uses of the natives, have been 
the bar to all increase. The belief that the 
prejudices of the natives were against the 
use of our manufactures has been set aside 
by many, but particularly by Mr. Henry 
Colebrooke, who gives a^n extract from the 
words of Menu, that all things are undejiled 
from the shops. Consequently, a pair of 
scissars, a brass pot, carpenter’s tools, or 
woolen cloths, if suitable to their .habits 
and wants, and'cheaperin the wear and use 
than those of India manufacture, will be- 
come articles of export from this country. 
Much has been said by some people to 
make us believe, that what was hitherto 
considered as Mr. Cole6rookc’s o[)inion, is 
in reality only the joint opinion of him and 
Mr. Lambert, who was a merchant of great 
experience in the Indian trade, and inti- 
mately acquainted with the natives of India. 
The joint opinion of these two gentlemen» 
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then, is, “ that if the articles.were adapted, 
“ in the manufacture, to Indian use, and 
“ the prt<ge reduced (as by the powers of 
the private dealer it would infallibly be), 
“ the consumption would descend from the 
middle even to the nmre numerous 
“ classes. Considering the greatness of the 
“ population and the disposition of* the 
“ natives to use European manufactures, 
it cannot be doubted jhat a great vend 
“ may actually be found for Britisli manu- 
“ factures, if impprted on reasonable char- 
ges.” And, if the expedition and econo- 
my of individual enterprize be allowed 
their free operation, with a diminution 
perhaps of the duties of customs of 12 i per 
cent, which are levied in Bengal upon the 
invoice prices of the greater number of 
articles of English produce, I think we 
may with sanguine hopes look forward to 
an important increase. 

In noticing the probable increase of the 
exports of woollens, it should be recollected 
that the field or scope for the consumption 
of that article has been enlarged of late 
years to a very great extent, by the annexa- 
lyion’ of Uie ceded and conquered provinces 
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in 1801 and 4. It is rather a subject of ridi- 
cule with many gentlemen to speak of wool- 
len cloths coming into general .use in so 
warm a country as Bengal ; but, to those who 
have been to the northward of Allahabad 
and Agra, where the air is cold enough to 
produce ice during several months of the 
year, such an opinion will not appear ab- 
surd. £very gentleman who has been 
there, for one year only, will know that 
English woollen cloths would be generally 
worn if the prices were*not so high ; and, 
that many of the rich men have, of late 
years, substituted English superfine cloths, 
instead of the expensive Casbmire shawls. 
Indeed it is well known that the inlporta- 
tion of shawls from Cashmire into India has 
been much diminished of late years, owing 
chiefly to the cause I have mentioned. 

I have seen several Maharatta and na- 
tive Chiefs with winter dresses of En- 
glish superfine cloths ; and, among the 
Seiks.and northern nations, where woollens 
are worn, there will be an opportunity for a 
great consumption, if the prices shall be 
moderate. 

Judging from my own experience, and 

• . M 
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the concurring testimony of others who 
have been in the country, 1 have already 
expressed my hopes that the exports would 
increase ; and, by the evidence laid before 
the Select Committee of the House of 
Commons, there can be but little doubt 
that it will bear a proportion, though small, 
to the increase of the imports from India. 

Unwilling, however, to rest an opinion, 
as to the probable increase of exports, upon 
the bare theory of any' man, and consider- 
ing the opinions of those, who oppose such 
an expectation, as deserving serious atten- 
tion, though not implicit reliance, I have 
referred to the experience of the last sixteen 
years j^and, from the books of the reporter of 
external commerce of Bengal, I think I am 
enabled to oppose facts against opinions ; 
and, when these are stated, I shall leave this 
Court and the public to judge how far 
dependence ought J:o be placed upon them 
as proofs to support our reasonable hope of 
a future increase. 

I am borne out by the experience of the 
past sixteen years, though I acknowledge 
that the proportion of exports from India 
to England has much exceeded^ that of thd 
imports to India, whether we take the 



average of the whole period, or for different 
times. 

By refererice to statement D in the Ap- 
pendix, it will be seen that on an average of 
four years, ending 1798-9, private British 
merchants imported to the amount of 18^ 
lacks of rupees, or 185,000/. sterling,, into 
Calcutta from London ; that the average 
of the following three years was ^l lacks ; 
of the two next years, ending 1803, it was 
414-; and in the year 1807, it had in-; 
creased to 65 lacks, or 65p,000/. being an in- 
crease of three and a half times the amount 
in value of British produce in ten years; 
whieh is a proof that the. consumption is 
not altogether stationary, as some persons 
have affirmed. 

If 1 take the average imporls into 
the whole of India from London from 
1802, the time v/hen the offices of the 
reporter of external commerce wore esta- 
blished at the presidencies of Madras and. 
Bombay, it will show 2 18y lacks, yearly, 
for ihe years 1802, 3, and 4, of which 
private merchants imported 773 la^^ks, and 
the Pompany the rest. The average of the 
three . following years is 2,4l| lacks, of 



which private traders brought 89?, or an 
increase of 12^ lacks by private traders 
above the three former years. I have *np 
subsequent return by which to make a com* 
parison, nor do I wish to draw my state- 
iiients from any other documents than those 
which have been printed, and may be 
easily referred to by any person wh6 is 
anxious to satisfy himself of the correctness 
of what I state. 

It is rather singular to notice the dif- 
ferent sentiments /)f the Directors at dif- 
ferent times, as to what India is capable of 
supplying to Great Britain in materials for 
manufactures, &c. 

At one lime, British India is stated to be 
able to supply, by the fertility of its soil, 
almost every thing that can be wanted in 
England ; and, at another time, that its 
supplies are conhned to cotton and indigo, 
or one or two articles which are already, they 
tell you, arrived almost at the ne plus ultra. 
India is,' at one time, called the jeyel of 
Great Britain, on the possession of which 
her safety and glory depends, and for the 
obtaining possession of which BuonapdiTte 
would have sacrificed althost every ether 
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consideration. At another time we are told, 
that India drains England and Europe of 
specie, and, that It is impossible to increase 
the exports from England, or imports from 
India, in 2 uay material 4^gree; thatjndia 
has been advantageous to all the nations 
connected with her, in as far onij as they 
were carriers of her produce to different 
parts of the world: and these gentle- 
men, at the same time, tell you, that little, 
if any, injury has been dope to Great 
Britain by allowing the Americans to have 
engrossed, as earners, one third of the whole 
commerce of British India for years past. 

As I do not consider that a fair oppor- 
tunity or trial has, as yet, been gi^jen to 
the export trade from this country to 
ludia, 1 think we may be allo^wed to reason 
upon the chance there is of an increase, from 
what has taken place in the exporU from 
England toChina. Ip 1793 the total amount 
of British woollens and metals imported 
from England into China, was 629,169/*; and 
at that time, if 1 am rightly informed, the 
almost universal opipion of the Court of 
Directors, and others versant in the affaira 
of ChiaPii w.asj .that po material increase of 
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these exptjrts could ,tak^ place by any exer- 
tions of the super-cargoes or Company. It 
will not, I suppose, be asserted that our em- 
bassy to China was attended with the result 
expected from it, or that the, increase ot ex- 
ports of cloths has been owing tp any con- 
cession granted in consequence. The 
Clnnese were thought to be a people -who 
could not be brought to alter their customs,, 
or to use articles of English manufacture 
beyond a certain extent ; and, it was feared, 
that the China trade would continue to be 
a heavy drain of bullion from England, 
for the purchase of our annual investments 
of tea, See. : But, without being able satis- 
factorily to account for it, we know that 
the fact, no less surprising than satisfactory 
to England, j^as, that in 1803 the amount 
of our exports of woollens and metals to 
China had increased to l,3!2l,813/. which, 
with a supply of 500,000/. in cotton and 
other articles front? India, had been more 
than sufficient to purchase the whole of the 
ifivestnient for England,, and 'had rendered 
any supply of bullion from England unne- 
cessary. 

hope I m^y lje allowed here to mention.^ 
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that the annual saving of 500,000/. sterling 
of specie frotn Great Britain, was effected 
in a great measure by the'Marquis Wel- 
lesley, who proposed and carried info effect 
the plan of supplying China with manu- 
factures or produce from India, in order 
to save the bullion annually sent there 
from England ; and that operation is in its 
result, I think, as much to the honour of 
that nobleman’s superior abilities in com- 
mercial finance, as the policy he acted 
upon in India, is a prooC of his great poli- 
tical wisdom and foresight. 

It may be worth notice, that the exporta- 
tion of British produce to China has been 
increasing for many yeare, as we find that 
in the eleven years from 1781 to 1791, both 
inclusive, the average yearl^;^ amount of 
British produce sent to China was 312,072/. 
and 395,638/. of bullion ; that there has 
been a regular increase up to the present 
period, or an average export of British 
produce, for 17 years, up to 1808-9, of 
938,084/. ; and that ho bullion has been 
sent since 1805-6, ‘ ‘ 

In the eleven years from 1781 to i'^91, 
both years inclusive, the average amount 
of Company's exports of manufacturejs. 



metals, and stores to India, was S63,312/. 
a year; and, the total of 11,554,218/. of 
goods and stores sent to India, will give the 
average exports, for the seventeen years 
from 1792 to 1808-9, at 679,6’59^. a year, 
being double that of the former period ! ! 

If, tlierefore, so great an increase of the 
exports of IBritish produce has taken place 
to Cliina and India in so short a time, we 
ought not hastily to adopt the opinion, 
that, to a country such as Sritish India, 
with forty or fifty millions -of inhabitants, 
our exports are to continue stationary. 

Although labour is cheap in India, yet 
the superior art of our workmen, and the 
assisttince of our machinery in almost every 
branch of manufacture, give us so vast and 
decided u superiority over India, that, it is 
almost an insult to the energies of the 
Cnglish nation, to persist in the opinion 
that our merchants and manufacturers will 
be unable, in some'degree, to suit our pro- 
duce to the wants and necessities .of the 
different nations in India. We are told 
that the Americans carry out but few ma- 
nufactures, and that their doing so is a 
proof of the impossibility of the further 
extension of our exports ; but they are not 
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a manufacturiDg nation, and can only take 
out those goods of our country which are 
not suited to the natives of India; besides, 
as the Americans have no establishments 
in India, they cannot retail their goods, but 
generally sail against time. 

It has been urged that the captains and 
officers of the Company’s ships seldom make 
any profit by their investments of British 
goods to India, although they do not pay 
freight ; and that circumstance is adduced 
as a strong proof that thp export trade will 
not answer to the British traders if the trade 
is laid open ; but, it ought to be recollected 
that the captains and officers have npt an 
equal chance of selling to a profit with mer- 
chants who are settled in India, and who 
have it in their power to send to England 
for what goods they want. The stay of the 
ships in India being but short, they are 
obliged to sell the whole on their arrival, or 
soon after, at any price the markets may 
offer, instead of disposing of their goods 
slowly, and waitiug for a market, as a re- 
sident merchant would do. Alterations in 
the destination of thp Company’s regular 
ships, and their detention for political pur- 
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poses, have always rendered the trade of 
the captains and officers uncertain and 
often a losing concern. It is also well 
known, that great portion of the goods 
which the captains and officers sell to the 
merchants in India, are often retailed at 
100 per cent, above the prime cost ; or if, 
on the outward cargo, the merchant should 
lose a little, he vvill try to make up his 
loss by the homeward voyage, which the 
captains seldom attempt to do ; but which, 
if we are to judgerfrom the prices paid at 
the sales for the Company's goods in Eng- 
land, the merchants will be enabled to dp. 
It appears that the total amount of the in- 
voices-of the Company’s investments from 
India from the year 1792-3 to 1808-9, was 
25,407,099^. which sold in England for 
44,84)1,680/. being about 77 per cent, ad- 
vance upon the prime cost; from which, 
however, the chargp of agency, insurance, 
freight, &c. must be deducted, and yet will 
leave a good return to the merchant. I 
have not the smallest doubt, but that, com- 
bining both the out and home cargoes, a ' 
careful merchant will make the adven- 
ture profitable. 
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The advocates for continuing the ex- 
clusive trade to the Company, also support 
the position,** that no material increase of im- 
** ports from India to Britain can take 
** place by an open trade and this is the 
opinion of an Honourable Director (Mr. 
Grant), whose abilities and zeal for the 
interest of the Company are as well known, 
as his intimate knowledge and local expe- 
rience of Indian affairs render him conspi- 
cuously able to give an opinion on the 
subject. Supported by»him and the Di- 
rectors in general, the refutation of such 
an opinion can only be effected by aid of 
facts, the result of experience. I shall there- 
fore endeavour to offer such documcfhts as 
will, I trust, enable this Court and the 
public to decide between me and the 
Honourable Directors on this point. The 
document which I offer is abstracted from 
the return laid by the past India House 
before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, and is the best authority to 
which we can resort. 

It appears, from statement £, in the 
Appendix, that the amount of sales of 
the goods of private merchants, at the 
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India House, in 1793, was 181,710/. or 
nearly one thirteenth of the Company’s 
imports ; and, by the permission given by 
the Charter of 1791',to carry on a remittance 
trade from India, the amount, in 1798, had 
increased to 881,662/. o.r about one-fifth of 
the Company’s trade. By tho subsequent 
permission given by Lord Wellesley to the 
merchants in 1709» 1800, to import into 
England, in their own ships, (as free from 
restraints as licences would allow,) the 
amount of pvivater sales was raised in 1800 
to 1,747,139/* l>eing nearly equal to one half 
of the Compan 3 '’s imports. In 1802, tljc 
private merchants goods sold for 2,586,581/. 
being "270,397/* more than the whole of the 
Company’s investment ! During the sub- 
sequent years, the amount of sales of the 
goods, both of tl^ private merchants and 
the Company, varied considerably from 
year to year; anc^ in order to show the 
fair increase in sixteen years, 1 have taken 
the average anunint of sales for that. time, 
by which it appears, that oh an average of 
sixteen years sales, the Company’s Indian 
goods amounted to 2,656,000/. yearly ; and 
the -average sales of the goods of private mer- 
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chants, for the same time, was 1,314,000^^.; 
thus demonstrating that, by the permission 
given under tte Charter, by the licence of 
Lord Wellesley, and the propositions of 
1802, an actual increase of private trade took 
place, in the proportion of from one-thir- 
tceuth toonC'half of the amount of the whole 
of the Company’s investment. Taking the 
investments of the captains and officers se- 
parate from the private merchants and the 
Company, it appears, that in 179^3 the sale 
amount of gootls impoiled in their tonnage 
was 4"il,929/* and in 1809 it was 433,275/. : 
fiQin which you will observe, that the 
amount of sales of the Company’s and the 
captains tonnage was nearly statiouasy, or 
w'ithin a few pounds the same in 1793 
us in 1809 ! whilst the trade of private 
merchants, by the permission they had re- 
ceived, does show, on an average of the six- 
teen years, an actual inc!;ease of J,132,299/> 
per annum ! 

If it were necessary to show the increase 
of the imports from India, of private mer- 
chants, beyond that of the Company, by 
any stronger proofs, 1 would add that, 
from the year 1799 to 1809, being the first 



eleven years that any very considerable 
facilities wfere afl'orded to the British mer- 
chant, the total amount of sales at the 
India House of the Company’s goods was 
26,185,349^. ; and the amount of sales of 
the private merchants, 17 j 94!8,749^* being 
equal to almost two^thirds of the whole 
amount of the Company’s investment ! ! 

I have not the documents to bring the 
account down to the present year, but I 
suppose they would show a similar result. 

It has been stated, that such an extraor- 
dinary increase by private merchants, whilst 
the amount sales of the Company’s and 
captains goods have remained nearly station- 
at'y, istto the credit of the Company’s go vern- 
iving to its wise regulations. But, 
compelle<l to acknowlege that 
has taken place under the Com- 
pany’s government, I must, at the same 
time, declare that^ it has taken place, by 
every account that I have heard, much 
against the wish of the Court of Directors, 
who have been in almost constant opposi- 
' tion to the private merchants, and their 
interests, during the whole period. 

I am equally willing to allow that such 
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permission to the merchants, beyond the 
SOOO tons stipulated in the Charter, was 
not the right “of, but has been a boon from 
the Company to, the private merchants, 
certainly to their advantage,’ and, for the 
good of the country ; and, I should have 
been still more satisfied if that boon had 
been so much farther extended to have 
enabled them to have checked the rising 
commerce of America with India. 

If, after the above statements of the 
actual increase of imports, through the 
energy and enterpi’ise of the private mer- 
chants, any person in this Court can enter- 
tain the idea that the imports have arrived 
at the highest extent, and cannot he in- 
creased by fifree and open trade in future ; 
I will beg leave to state one or two 
instances of particular art^jes, whose rapid 
and astonishiiig increase (from freedom and 
facilities having been afforded to the private 
merchants) must induce this Court to think 
that it, is very ^difficult to , declare, at what 
period any article of imports, or the whole 
amount of the imports, have arrived at 
iheiv ne plus ultra. 

It may be recollected that the manufac- 
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.turers of cotton, about 1807j became 
alarmed for a sufficient supply of the ran'' 
material to keep their manufactories at 
work, in the event of the difierenccs with 
America terminating in war. America 
had, up to that period, supplied the 
greatest quantity of cotton with which 
our machinery was employed ; and any 
stop]?age of such an extensive and impor- 
tant branch of n^ional industry would 
have been attended with most disastrous 
consequences. A Memorial was therefore 
presented by ttie manufacturers to his 
Majesty’s Minister ; who, in contemplating 
universal hostility against Great Britain, 
was obliged to look to our own colonics 
for aid and support. India, so fertile, and 
capable of affording almost every kind of 
supplies, was immediately looked to as the 
quarter from whence our manufactories 
were to derive their support. The Indian 
British merchants offered, I believe, to 
supply any quantity of cotton that might 
be requisite, if they were permitted to 
import it from India in their own ships, 
free from the controul of the Company, as 
to time of sailing, &c. ; and the effects 
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• of such freedom of conveyance has been 
great, and worthy of your particular notice. 
For, it appea'rs, that in 1805 the total quan- 
tity of cotton imported into Great Britain 
from the whole world, was 59*682,406 lbs. ; 
ofwhichquantity India supplied 355,4931bs. 
or l-]68th part of the whole. 

The quantity imported, in 1810, into 
Great Britain was 136,570,103 lbs. ; of 
which, by the licence given to private 
merchants, India supplied 23, 144,907 lbs. 
being l-5tK and 9-10\'s of the whole 
import ; a wonderful increase of from 
l-l68th to l-6th of the whole ; the effect of 
unshackled trade, in one instance, upon a 
very bulk}' article from India. • 

We are informed, that cotton, to the 
extent of the wants of our whole manufac- 
tories might, if necessary, be supplied by 
India; and I should be happy, in this 
way, to see our own colonies able to sup- 
ply our wants in event of universal war 
against Britain, which, at one period, 
threatened us. It has been stated, that 
great loss has been occasioned by the 

importation of India cotton, and that 

o 
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about 40,000bales, or twelveand a half mil- 
lions of lbs. were remaining in the East 
India warehouses unsold. I believe that 
cotton can be imported from India, and if 
sold, by immediate sale for eight pence 
per lb. will give a profit to the importer. 
Some of the cotton, that has been imported 
at different times from India, has been 
sold for thirteen, fifteen, seventeen, and 
twenty pence per lb.; while some, certainly, 
has been sold for seven pence halfpenny ; 
the necessary effects of a varying market. 

The stock of cotton, of 40,000 bales, now 
remaining unsold, being only half of one 
year’s import, is certainly not much at the 
present time, and there is no occasion that 
any part of that quantity should remain 
in the India House unsold for a week, if 
the time of the sales, or the will of the 
Proprietors, would permit ; as the whole of 
that cotton did nqt cost more than from 
eight pence to ten pence per lb. delivered 
in London, and would sell to-day for 
fourteen or sixteen pence per lb. I can- 
not, therefore, think that the statement of 
the Honourable Director, of the quantity 
of cotton upon hand, will show either that 
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it is a. losing trade, or that it cannot be 
imported and sold to a greater extent. 

A prejudree, or dif&culty, as yet, exists 
amongst the manufacturers, against India 
cotton, which they appear unwilling to 
use if they can get American; which ob- 
jections, however, 1 trust, will gradually 
wear away. 

Another article, now one of the greatest 
staples of Indian exports, is indigo ; which 
has increased more under the Company*s 
commercial system, than, other less valuable 
and bulky articles can do, as it will be seen 
that the rate of freight falls less upon it, than 
upon other less valuable articles, in the re- 
gular ships, when the saving of the difference 
of insurance upon regular and extra ships is 
considered. If 20/. per ton, freight, is as- 
sumed as the medium rate of private ships, 
the advance of 12/. lOs. per ton, or in all of 
32/. 10s. charged in the, regular ships upoii 
indigo, would only be three per cent, upon 
its value ; whereas it would be 14f per cent, 
upon cotton; whilst the charge of insur- 
aiice upon private ships would be consider- 
ably more than three per cent, above the 
rate of premium on the Company's ships. 
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If,thereforej the uncertainty as to the ships, 
the delays, want of assorting, &c. in regard 
to that article, had not occasioned loss to 
the private merchant, the late system, as 
to freight, would have been a saving. 

Much credit is most undoubtedly due to 
the Company for its attention and aid to 
the manufacturers of indigo after the loss 
of the American States to England; and, as 
owners of the soil, they have been well 
repaid for the money they expended upon 
it up to 1786 ; since which period, the 
culture and commerce has been exclu- 
sively in the hands of private merchants, 
and to them chiefly is its astonishing in- 
crease^ to be attributed. At difl'erent pe- 
riods, the Company have made advances of 
cash to the manufacturers of indigo to 
assist them, in the same manner as Great 
Britain has, at times, afforded temporary 
aid to some of her .colonies and manufac- 
turers ; but, as all these advances were paid 
by bills upon the sale of the indigo in 
England,* at an exchange of 2 s. 8 | 4 . or 
2 s. 9 d. per rupee, instead of 2 s, 6 d. or 
the rate of thd day^ "the Company cannot 
have lost any thing by the transaction. 
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even including their risk of insurance. 
Great Britain, instead of being, as formerly, 
dependent upon Spain and her colonies^ 
and upon America, for her supply of 
indigo, has now rendered the whole of 
Europe dependent upon her. In 1786, 
the quantity of Indigo imported into Eng- 
land from India was 240,011 lbs. and in 
1810 it had increased to the enormous 
quantity of 5,570,824 lbs. — sufficient al- 
most for the supply of the whole world : 
a strong corroborative prpof that v/c ought 
to be cautious in forming an opinion as to 
the extent, or fixing a limit to the increase 
of our imports. 

It may be asserted that the manufacture 
of indigo has been carried to the utmost 
possible extent ; but, whilst the produce 
of former years has been sold, and the 
demand still continues, the present com- 
parative small quantity, on hand in the 
warehouses, is not to be considered of any 
niateKial consequence ; nor will it remain 
for six months longer on hand, if the inter- 
course with the continent continues open. 

Although it is a maxim generally allowed, 
that that colony or country is most useful 
to a state which takes off the greatest 
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quantity of its manufactures, I am unwill- 
ing to admit that Great Britain ought 
to continue to pay annualfy a million 
sterling to countries under Buonaparte’s 
sway for silk, if our own colonies can sup- 
ply that article. The average import of 
silk, raw and thrown, into England (ex- 
clusive of the Bengal and China) has 
been, for the year 1807, 8, 9» and 10, no 
less a quantity than l,06-l‘,500lbs. a year ; 
which, I hope and trust, Bengal will here- 
after be able to supply. We, at present, 
are not able to meet the French silks and 
manufactures in the markets of Europe or 
America, because the price of the raw mate- 
rial is so very high in England : but if an in- 
crease, in any way proportionate to what 
has taken place in indigo and cotton, should 
take place in silk, tlio price would soon be 
reduced ; and our machinery Wijuld enable 
us then to be, when^coniparcd with' France, 
as superior and low- priced in the silk, as 
we are in the cotton, manufactures. JSuch 
an object ought not to be lost sight of by 
a nation which has etfected so much, in 
opposition to all difficulties. 

Perhaps tobacco, rice, and ma ny other low- 
pfieed articles, may become of great con- 
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sequence by an open trade. If the wants 
of the state are sufficient to prevent the dis« 
tilleries from using grain, it is a question, 
whether sugar should not receive as much 
encouragement as any other article, in 
order to meet the expenditure of the dis- 
tilleries, which, with our export trade to the 
north of Europe, may soon so much enhance 
West India sugar, as to affect, very ma- 
terially, the distilleries ? 

Within these two months past, so great 
a rise has taken place in ihe price of sugar, 
that the aid of India sugar may yet be 
requisite, and the duties upon it require 
modification. 

If these arc only a few of the advaftlages 
which the nation may derive from an open 
trade to India, let us consider some of the 
reasons assigned against it, and the dangers 
feared therefrom. 

The Court of Directors, in their letter 
of the 13th of January, 1812, have told us, 
** that; in fact, the Indian trade, as an 
objectof gain, has- gradually ceased to be 
of importance either to the Company or 
** to individuals;” and, that of late the 
** great staple of cotton piece goods has 
“ been a losing article in this country.* 
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Mr. Bebb|,one of the Directors, in his evi- 
dence before the Select Committee of the 
House .pf Commons, has stated, that, for 
twenty years, he has considered the open- 
ing of the Indian trade in all its bearings, 
nnd thinks, that the Company hav^; nothing 
to fear from competition, if the trade was 
laid open, but they , can carry on their com- 
merce cheaper than individuals. 

After these testimonies, therefore, it was 
rather extraordinary to hear the Chairman 
state, that the Company could not lose the 
Indian trade without ruin to their finances, 
as it. had been an important aid to enable 
them to pay their dividends. I had ven- 
tured Jto state that, in a pecuniary point 
of view, the trade to the Presidencies of 
Bengal, Madras, and Bombay, was not 
worth retaining, far less ,to quarrel about 
with ' his Majesty's Government ; that if 
it had not been productive of loss, its 
profits bad been ne'xt to nothing. . Bu^t, I 
was then informed that the profits from that 
trade had been from i to 400>COO/. a year; 
which during the nineteen years of the 
Charter, taking the Honourable Director's 
(Mr.Grant)own statement, would have been 
3,800,000/. sterling in 19 years ; certainly a 
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considerable sun^; and capable of affording 
very important aid. 

Differing entirely from the Honourable 
Director (Mr. Grant) on tl^is subject, I 
shall afterwards endeavour to lay before 
this Court the data from which I have 
formed contrary conclusions, and it will 
then be able to judge between us. 

The Chairman and Deputy, in their 
letter of the 13th of January, declare, that 
the trade to India is of little consequence ; 
and yet, in the General .Court, they state 
that it is of importance as an item of income. 
1 am, by subsequent explanation, inclined 
to . think they meant that the importance 
of the trade is only to be allowed, imas far 
as it is a link between Great Britain and 
her Indian possessions^i^nd, if the opening 
of the trade could, by '|)ossibility, break 
that chain, I should pause before I en* 
tertained the plan for one moment. 

lire opening of the trade has been pro- 
nounced by the Court of Directors, in their 
letters of the 16th of April, and 30th of De- 
cember, 1813, to bring into view ** ques- 
** tions of the last importance to the safety of 
“ the British Empire in India, and of the 
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“ British Constitution at home," — “ a so- 
“ lemn subject fot the country as well as the 

Cqfnpany.” — ^Viewing the opening of the 
frade as likely to be productive of increase 
of our exports, and imports, as I have al< 
ready stated, and being of opinion that 
there is little, if any, danger to be appre- 
hended from the opening of the trade un- 
der proper regulations, 1 shall, before I 
advert to these supposed dangers, take a 
view of the state of the commerce of fo- 
reigners with Bridsh India, — a subject of 
great national import. 

Although the measure of a very great 
statesman, yet I have little hesitation in 
stating it as a measure of very doubtful po* 
iicy, in Mr. Pitt, having by the acts of 
the 37th of George III. permitted an 
open unrestricted intercourse with India 
to the Americans, and other nations in 
amity with Great Britain ; and I fear the 
result has been at* variance with the scope 
of our navigation laws, which were the 
source, and have been the supporters, of 
our maritime power and glory. 

It has always been the policy of these 
laws to repder the colonies of the British 
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Empire subservient to the power and ag* 
grandisement of its parent state, by en* 
creasing its carrying trade, and adding to 
its maritime force ; to the depression of the 
shipping and maritime resources of all our 
rivals. There does not appear any just 
reason why India, which has cost so much 
British blood, should not be rendered 
equally useful to England, in proportion to 
its means, as other colonies are ; but, by a 
different policy, although the Americans 
have hot had any possessions or settlements 
there, they have been deriving almost as 
much advantage from the trade of India, in 
the increase of their ships, sailors, and 
wealth as we have. By the comparative 
statement of the commerce from India, 
which I hold in my hand, (vide Appen- 
dix, D,) it appears that the United States of 
America, have for a considerable time past, 
carried on nearly one tl]ird of the whole 
trade from India and, consequent! will 
have bred up a third of those seamen which 
the trade employs, and pfoportionably have 
added to the wealth and strength of their 
country. 

‘ By the statement given in the Report of 
the Special Committee of Directors, of 



the 27 th of January, 1801, it appears that 
the Americans, bn an average of four years, 
viz. 1795 , and 6, 7* 8> and 9» had carried on 
one eleventh of the whole, or 19 lacks of 
rupees, or about 190,000/. sterling, of ex-* 
ports from Calcutta ; foreign Europe one 
sixth, the private merchants a half, and 
the Company the rbst. 

The state of the continent of Europe had 
occasioned a decrease in the trade of fo- 
reign Europe with India, and the commerce 
of the Americans was increasing fast; the 
English merchants foresaw that the Ame- 
ricans would soon engross the supply of 
Europe, unless the Company should give 
to the British merchants those facilities 
to trade which were necessary to enable 
them to meet and undersell the Americans 
in the foreign markets ; and their fears, 
then expressed, have been realized to a 
great degree ; for, during the last ten years, 
their commerce with India, has been in- 
creasing gradually from one eleventh to 
one third of the whole ; arid, if the im- 
politic non-intercourse laws of America 
had not interfered, I fear that it would 
have continued to encrease. 
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The average of four years to 1798 was 
19 laqks, or 190,000/. sterling, from Bengal 
to America, whilst private British merchants 
exported 605 lacks, or 607,000/. The 
amount of exports by the ,4n“ericans go on 
gradually increasing until 1806-7, when 
they exported 900,000/. and private British 
merchants the same sum, whilst the Com- 
pany only exported 450,000/. sterling; be- 
ing in that year much more than one third 
of the whole exports, and very near five 
times the amount of the average of tlicir 
four years exports up to 1798! 

' But, to take the average exports from the 
whole of British India, in the three years 
1802, 3, and 4, the Americans exported to 
the amount of 535,000/. whilst the Com- 
pany exported 1,337,000/. and private mer- 
chants 1,270,000/. lu the three years end- 
ing 1805, 6, 7, and 8, the Americans ex- 
ported 850,000/. the private merchants 
. 920,000/. and the Com'\)any only 953,000/ ! 

The subsequent interruption by America 
herself renders the following years defi- 
cient; but they, even l^t year,, exported an 
amount nearly , equal to ^bat .pf private 
British merchants. . . 
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The export trade to foreign Europe and • 
America front Calcutta, in 1798, amounted 
to 457»50pi. of which America had only 
190,000Z. ; but in 1806-7 it was 1,090,000/. 
of which foreign Europe had only 190,000/. 
and America 900,000/. The foreign Eu- 
rope trade may be said to be extinct, as in 
1810-1 i only 27,000/. value of goods was 
exported to Lisbon. 

As it appears by this statement, that 
England has been nursing the maritime 
power, and increasing the trade and wealth, 
of a rival and now hostile state, it becomes 
a subject of the greatest moment to the na- 
tion, if, by the extension of an open trade 
to Britjsh subjects to India, that danger 
and mischief can be prevented in future. 

My Lord Wellesley, to whom the British 
power in India is more indebted for its 
consolidation and security than to any other 
man who has been there, was strongly im- 
pressed with the danger that threatened 
us from the growing enterprise of the 
Americans in India, and gave it as his de- 
cided opinion, that the foreign trade ought 
to be checked by granting facilities to the 
British trader. 

‘In the 44th and 47th paragraphs of his 
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letter of the 30tb of September, 1800, he 
states, that “ it must ever be impracticable, 
“ if it were justifiable or politic, by any re- 
** strictions or penalties on the trade of the 
“ British sh^ectSf to prevent the increas- 
“ ing produce and manufactures of India 
“ from being conveyed to the markets in 
“ Europe. Such restrictions tend to throw 
** the trade into the hands of foreigtj na- 
“ tions, and to enable them to supply the 
“ markets of Europe, which would other- 
“ wise be supplied through England. 

“ It is however doubtful, whether fo- 
“ reign nations (if the trade was laid open 
to British merchants) could be able to 
“ retain any considerable portion of the 
“ trade from India to Europe, were the 
“ British merchants permitted to avail 
“ themselves of their superior means of 
“ drawing the whole of the trade to £ng« 
“ land.” 

The evidence of the Indian merchants, 
befbre the Select Committljb of the House 
of Commons in I8O9, strongly confirm that 
opinion, as it regards either a time of peace 
or war, provided the foreign flags should 
pay extra duties on the exports from Indi^, 

The language which the British mer« 
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chants used in their Memorial to Govcrn- 
iiient in 1800 was strong and just : ** That 
the trade to and from India might be 
“ permitted, under proper regulations, so as 
not to risk the smallest inconvenience or 
“ danger to the Company’s possessions in 
British India; whilst, by the present pre- 
** posterous system of policy of the Com- 
** pany. Great Britain is in danger of los- 
ing the carrying trade, and the maritime 
** ascendancy she has obtained over other 
** nations.” «• 

lliese are the sentiments entertained by 
most of the British merchants, interested in 
the trade to India, in 1800, who have taken 
the alarm on the present occasion, and 
been so active against the extension of 
these advantages (which they were formerly 
so earnest to obtain) to the nation in ge- 
neral, or even to a few of the merchants of 
the out-ports. ^ 

Many persons are of opinion, that Ame- 
rica obtained alf the increase of her Lidian 
commerce in her quality of neutral, and 
suppose that the trade would have been 
altogether lost if America bad not carried 
it on : but, as. a great proportion of the 
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Indian exports taken by the Americans 
Avere for the supply of other states, who 
could not hav.e wanted such supplies, these 
states, if not supplied by America, wquld 
have received the goods from England by 
licences, or some circuitous or clandestine 
manner. 

I would ask, whether the neutral cha- 
racter lias enabled the Americans to supply 
our West India islands with part of their 
Indian exports ; or whether . it is their 
neutral character that enabled them to 
undersell us at Gibraltar, Malta, and va- 
rious places in the Levant? The Americans 
can sell these articles cheaper than our 
merchants can do under all the dtelays, 
expence of freight, See. to which they have 
been subjectotl ; and that is the true cause 
of their having increased their commerce. 

When we consider the cx[)edieuts which 
commerce discovers, anej the exti'aordinary 
changes which it undergoes, as well as the 
various channels in which it is carried on, 
we ought not to fear that Indian articles, or 
British ones of nearly the same quality, 
would be dispensed with by nations who 
have for many years been, in the habit o£ 
receiving them. 


Q 
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It is totally impossible for Buonaparte to' 
prevent the nations on the Continent from 
receiving those things that are accommo- 
dated to their wants or even liixuries ; and, 
as those states which the Americans have 
supplied with Indian goods had long been 
accustomed to them, if they are unable to 
manufacture some substitute, they must ul- 
timately receive the supply, either through 
England direct, or from her, by some other 
more circuitous and expensive channel, 

I have prepared a statement to show 
how sudden, and to what an extent, the 
commerce of a country may change from 
the hands of the carriers, whilst those ma- 
nufacturing, and those consuming the arti- 
cles, suffer a comparative trifling inconve- 
nience. 

By the statement (vide Appendix, F) it 
appears that during the years 1805, 6 , and 7, 
the amount of exjports from FiOgland to 
the United States of America was twelve 
millions sterling; and including the exports 
to the West Indies and South America, the 
total exports to the western world amounted 
to about twenty-three millions a year. 

Upon the non-intercourse lavvs of the 
United States taking effect, the exports 
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from England in 1808 and 9 were reduced 
to five and seven millions, and the people of 
England were gerierally impressed with the 
belief that most of our manufacturers 
Avould be ruined by the loss of the Ame- 
rican trade ; but the fact was otherwise, as 
the quantity of goods, which had not before 
exceeded eleven or twelve millions to the 
West Indies and the Spanish Main, See. 
was in these years increased in a proportion 
equal to that of which the United States had 
fallen short; and the same‘demand,with little 
variation, has been continued for the princi- 
pal manufacturfu of Great Britain, attended 
with this beneficial change, that Great 
Britain has exported in her own ships the 
amount of several millions of goods which 
America formerly exported to foreign na- 
tions ; and we gain, both as carriers and 
merchants, what the Americans formerly 
enjoyed. * 

From our experience in this instance, I 
am inclined to think that the same facility 
would have been found some years ago, 
and will now be found, td carry on the trade 
which the Americans possessed between 
India, Europe, and the Spanish Main. 



. The Americans have, for these ten years 
past, supplied different parts of Europe, 
our West India islands, and STpanish Main 
■with Indian goods, for which they were 
generally paid in bullion, which they car- 
ried to India to purclia^ new investments. 
If, therefore, by an open trade we can ob- 
tain the supply of these markets, we shall 
at once increase our najtional wealth and 
naval establishments, and depress those of 
our rival. 

Having detained you so long with a 
detail of the advantages, in a commercial 
view, of a free trade to Ii^a, I shall now 
consider what the principm dangers to our 
political power are, which are dreaded by 
many people from that measure. 

The intention of his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment appears to be, not to disturb or 
destroy the Government in India, or annul 
any of the laws and regulations that have 
been found from experience useful, just, 
and proper ; but to enact such further laws 
and regulations as the alteration in the 
commercial department may seem to re- 
quire. His Majesty*s Ministers, at the 
same time, propose to extend to British 
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subjects the same facilities and freedom, 
of infercoui-se and trade, to some flxed 
ports of British India, as the Americans 
have, for many years, enjoyed to the whole 
of the Indian shores. If no serious mischiefs 
have ever occurred to the governments of 
the Company in India, from the intercourse 
of the Americans, is it reasonable or fair to 
suppose that any danger or inconvenience 
can arise by extending to Englishmen 
those advantages which Americans have 
had ? 

Serious danger is apprehended from th6 
gi’cat numbers of Europeans who will go 
out in the ships that carry ou the open 
trade, and that they will disturb ttie go- 
vernments, and endanger the peace and 
safety, of our Indian territories. 

No such fears can be entertained by any 
man who has a knowledge of the nature 
and efficiency of the Pompany’s govern- 
ments abroad, without, at the same time, 
acknowledging a deficiency in them which 
I know does not exist. For, as my Lord 
Wellesley says, in the 6lst paragraph of 
his letter of the 30th of September, 1800, 

the power of the Government over un- 
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** liccnce^d individuals is in full force, and 
** is sufficient to prevent ' the perversion 
** of an intercourse, regulated between 
** India and England, to any sinister 'piir- 
**' poses, endangering the rights and pri- 
** vileges of the Company, or the interest 
“ of the British Empire.” 

It is proposed that the open trade should 
be carried on under the necessary- regula- 
tions ; and when the total number of shifts 
of 350 or 400 tons and upwards, which will 
go to India, is takenuinto account^ the danger 
must be seen to be entirely chimerical. 

With such an efficient establishment as 
we possess in India at every port, with, a 
well disciplined army of upwards of 150,000 
men, of whom 20,000 are Europeans, sta- 
tioned in the different parts of our terri- 
tories ; what fears can be entertained, if the 
ships were even armed and hostile, instead 
of being manned by our countrymen, and 
under controul ? Eor is it consistent with 
common sense, that a number of runaway 
sailors, admitting their numbers to be to the 
extent of the whole crews of the ships, can 
be productive of any danger or interruption 
to a government so well regulated and so 
powerfully protected ? 
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The China trade to. remain entire to the 
Company, and the line of ports to the east> 
ward can be* easily deQned and limited, in 
order to prevent any interference with the 
Malays, and danger to the crews, which, 
from wpful experi^pce, we know does take 
place yearly to those best acquainted with 
their language and character. . 

The advocates against a free trade argue, 
as if the cpptains ^ of the English ships 
would have a disposition to plunder and 
become pirates, and on .a supposition that 
their crews will consist of a worse set of 
men than those who generally go out in the 
regular India men : but, will any merchant 
entrust a 400 ton ship and cargo,* on a 
nine, twelve, or thirteen months voyage, 
without being perfectly acquainted with 
the character , of the captain, and being 
able to place the utmost reliance upon his 
prudence and integrity ? The simple state* 
ment is sufficient to clear away all doubts 
on the subject. 

|Somc are afraid, that the bad moral cha- 
racter of the Europeans will contaminate 
the natives, or render tiie. character of the 
Europeans, debits! j, but. every, .person 
who has seen a few regiments of. Euro- 
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peans, or a few of the ladia ships com*' 
panies on shore, will agree with me that a 
freer intercourse, or greater danger to the 
m6ral character of the natives, cannot arise 
from the crews or adventurers in the new 
set of ships. 

It has been stated as a fact (by Mr. U. 
Grant), which t^e ought to bear in mind, 
that because, in the time of Lord Clive in 
3759, very great irregularities were com- 
mitted in India: by private adventurers, 
that therefore wepught toi fear similar ir- 
regularities in 1814, from the number of, 
merchants going from the out-ports to 
India ; but the fact has not been correctly 
stated#, for it was not merchant adventurers 
who coinmited these ej^cesses, but the srr- 
vants of the Company, and their gomftshtas 
or agents. The Government of the country 
was not then in the hands of the Company, 
as at present; and the native princes and 
their officers had not firmness to repress 
and prevent the irregularities of the ser- 
vants of the English in their states. 'J’herc 
is no kind of similarity between the situa- 
tion at that period pnd now. . , 

The restrictieos and impediments which 



have hitherto existed upon the commerce 
of British ships to India, have not been the 
real causes why Uie English have not gone 
to India, for they have had at all times the 
greatest facility' of proceeding on board of 
American or foreign ships. But, it is the 
law which meets them upon their first 
arrival in any port of British India, (and at 
present there is no other port where they can 
land), which prevents them from going out. 
By the mere act of being found in a British 
settlement in India, they.become criminals, 
are liable to be taken up and imprisoned, 
or sent as prisoners to Europe ; and they 
may be punished by fine or imprisonment 
either in India or Europe. If an European 
is even allowed to remain in India, he cannot 
leave any principal town or station further 
than two miles, without having a passport 
from Government, or run the risk of being 
arrested by the police officers of the district, • 
and' carried to the judge, who will, if he has 
not ajregular permission from Government, 
send him down to the presidency. 

It may appear severe upon Europeans, 
however necessary in that country where 
European soldiers might desert and range 



about, tba^;. there* is a reward always paid 
by the xhagistrates to any person who 
arrests an European deserter; and in that 
manner it is next to impossible for any 
straggler from a ship to be at large for a 
single day in any part of the interior of the 
country. 

If, by chance, any European or American 
should escape the vigilance of the police 
oilicej^ of the Company’s teritories, and 
reach thp country of .Scindia,.^olkar, or 
any .other Indian chief, from Cape Co- 
morin to the Hurdwar, instead of his being 
able to excite disturbances, or do any mis- 
chief either to the Company’s Government, 
or toc the native Government where he may 
be, he will not be permitted to remain a 
single day without the express sanction of 
the British Government, or some of their 
public residents ; for, by the ISth article of 
the treaty with Scindia, the 7th article 
with JHolkar, the 8th with the Rajah of 
Berar, and, generally, with every chief with 
whom , any treaty was conpluded in the 
time of the Marquis Wellesley, there is an 
article, by which they engage not to keep 
or employ apy Epropepn or American in 



their service without the Company’s sanc- 
tion. In order td satisfy the minds of those 
who view the intercourse of Europeans 
amongst the native chiefs in India with 
such danger, I would recommend their 
considering the purport of these articles, 
and to peruse the following 8th article of 
the treaty concluded between the Rajah of 
Travancore in 1805 and the East India 
Company, as an instance of the provision 
already ej^sting there, to prevent the in- 
terference or residence of any European 
without the knowledge and sanction of 
the Company’s Government. 

** His Highness stipulates and agrees, 
that he will not admit any European 
** foreigners into his service without the 
“ concurrence of the English Company 
** bahadur; and, that he will apprehend 
“ and deliver to the Company’s Govern- 
” ment all Europeans,, of whatever des- 
“ cription, who shall be found within the 
territories of his said Highness, without 
“ regular passports from the British Go- 
“ vernmenfi it being bis Highness’s deter- 
“ mined resolution, not to ‘suffer, even for a 
“ day, any Europeaii'to remain within his 
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" territories, unless by consent of the said' 
“Company." 

If Europeans" are allowed to settle and 
remain for years in the country with the 
sancticm of the Company, they are unable, 
by law, to purchase any property, which 
prerents their ac<iuiribg ahy influbnce to 
endanger the Government. 

It is not prdpdsed, as far as we know by 
the correspondence, to. remove the^ re- 
straint; they will remain id fv^ force, aa 
now, if the trade laid open; there can- 
not be any objection, that ' I know of, to 
further restraints being enacted, if there 
should appear any positive necessity so 
to do.» 

Some people express their fears that the 
natives will be disturbed when the trade is 
laid open; that their religious prejudices 
will be interfered with ; that the new vi- 
sitors witt be guilty of acts of ' oppression 
and injustice against the natives ; ' by which 
means the peace of tnillions and the.secu- 
rity of the Company V authqrity and Go- 
^ vernment will be put to hazard : but, those 
"who have been ip' India, ahd know the 
strictness with w^ich the edbduci of Euro- 



'peaus. is watched, and tl»e seventy with 
which the smallest act of injustice is pu* 
nished by the Sup^efne Courts of Justice in 
India, will no^t see a^y chance of these oc* 
currences from any influx of Europeans by 
the open trade. , 

, if 1 wiprte to give an opinion on that sub> 
ject, I should be Ipclined to say, that there 
is rather too, muph severity used towards 
the Europeans by the courts of iustice, 
instead of any degree of laxity ormatten- 
tiou. it Is necessary to be just ; but it is 
equally necessary to suppprt the character 
of the European by abstaining from any 
unnecessary marks of degradation. 

To give an example of the strictness of 
tlas Supreme Coutt in Calcutta, and of the 
care with which it watches over the pro- 
perty of the natives, I knew an instance of 
some of the young gentlemen cadets, at 
the College of Baraset in 1807, 
their frolic and mischief, set Bre to one of 
the huts of the natives of the lowest de- 
scription, the roof ^ which being made of 
straw raiglit be pf t^e value of oneshillihg 
or eight^n pencQ*. the walls of mud 
could not b;B inj One the^ cadets 
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(Mr. Grant) was tried upon the laws against 
arson, apd condemned to die for the ofr 
fence ; and his sentence was afterwards com- 
muted to transportation to Botany’-Bay ! 

Anotlicr serious mischief from an open 
trade is colonisation, which formerly was 
very much feared, and still is dreaded by 
a' few. If there were no im}>ediments, such 
ns I have tnci:4inncd, to. the residence and 
aerjuisitidn of property in the country, 1 
consider the nature of the climat fe country, 
and inhabitants, as. more effectually pre- 
cluding emigration than any laws thtit can 
be devised. 

In a country overflowing with popula- 
tion, ^j'ith a climate adverse to Buropean 
constitutions, with that population sober, 
industrious, and ingenious, and wages ex- 
tremely low, there is little chance of any 
men setting themselves down who have to 
earn their subsistence by ^their labour. 

In a country whSre the wages*of labour 
do not exceed five, .pr seven shillings a 
month (two or three .ruppes),, it^ would be 
quite impossible for tjie )9wer classes of 
Europeans to obta|||. e^istppce, for, a week. 
The nature, of thp food, itpd habits, of 





finglishmen, wouM cotisuiiae in one or tiiro 
days the whole of the wages possible to be 
earned by manual labour as an agricul- 
turist or mechanic in a week. It is only in 
countries where the wages of labour are 
high, and the climate genial to the consti- 
tutions, that Europeans can inhabit and 
colonise. Nor is there to be found in the 
annals of the world an example of emigra- 
tions tb, and colojiisatibn of, a country where 
the wages^ labour arc so low as in India. 

We must extirpate the present inhabi- 
tants before we can colonise, and even 
then the climate is hostile. 

No where on the face of the earth has 
colonisation been effected by trade ; no, not 
even in America, where there was an unin- 
habited country and land for nothing. 

Is the West Indies colonised, though 
perfectly open ? Is' not the number of 
whites barely suiEcient to conduct the 
blacks ? 

Groat Britain is open to be traded to, 
and is traded to, by all nations ; but are 
the few stragglers from these countries 
sufficient tb colbhise Great Britain ^ 

Contjuest ahd extirpation the original 



natives, or the removal of fatiiilies for the 
express purpose, as to Botany^ Bay, are the 
only means of colonisation. 

It will be admitted, that some master 
mechanics and workmen, to superintend 
works and supply Europeans with luxuries, 
may exist in India ; bnt, beyond that and 
the occupations of external commerce, co- 
lonisation canhot take place, if the permis- 
sion to go to India was pnshackled with 
any regulations, and free as air. 

I have endeavoured to meet all the sup- 
posed dangers which are advanced by llio 
advocates for exclusive trade ; and together 
they amount to so very little in reality, that 
I trust they will not for a moment influence 
any pei’son when compared with the great 
advantages which will accrue to the national 
large by the o\ieQ trade, without any in- 
jury, by the most distant contingency, being 
threatened to the Company’s (iovernment. 

I shall hereafter show, that in a pecuniary 
point of view it is rather desirable that the 
Company should not continue their trade to 
India, not even on a limited scale; and, as 
I have shown that there are no dangers in a- 
political view to the integrity of the Go- 



Vj^rament, in Jpdfa bjr an open trade, I sbaJl 
hope, to see it effected, as promising to be 
so conducive to^tl^e public advantage. 

A« the language of the East India Com- 
pany ^nd their advocates is high and con- 
fident, in regard to their rights to retain 
their territorial possessions and the exclusive 
trade tp Xndia» it may be necessary, under 
i\iQ foMrth division^ to consider what the 
nature of their right and title to both is. 

By the(|th of Queen Anne, c. 17> in 1707» 
the several contending, traders to* India 
were united into one company, under the 
present title, to take effect in three years 
after 17 H* and continue to the 2dth of 
March, 1726. The Charter was given^them 
to the intent, ** That the said English Com- 
** pany and their successors may be en- 
** couraged to proceed in their trade, and 
“ may have time to settle factories, and per- 
** form such other matters , and tilings as 
“ are necessary for carrying on the said 
“ trade to their best advantage and profit;” 
and it was agreed, . tl^at, upon three years 
notice given, and the payment to t|ie Cora-* 
pany of the 3,2,00,000/.^^ lent Jyr them to 
Government, with ^1 arrears thereon, th^ 



Company p^onld absolufdy cect^e an<d defer-' 
mine. 

By t^he loth of Anne, c. 28,' in ,l7,ll» the 
Charter was further extended to the i^tn' 
pany until three years notice after the 25th 
of March, 1733, to the intent tha^ the 
** said Company should be the better en- 
“ couraged to proceed in their trade, and 
** to make such lasting settlements for 
** the support and maintenance thereof, for 
“ the benejUt oi the British nation.’’ 
i It does not appear, that, up to that period, 
there were any ideas of the Company having 
a permanent right to the forts and settle'' 
meats in India for a longer time than the 
duration of their Charter ; nor do I hud any 
distinct noticd of the territorial possessions 
in India until 1730, when, by the 3d of 
George H. c. 14, a new arrangement .took 
place. The Company were to pay 200,000/. 
to Government free of interest; and the^ 
annuity of 160, OOh/. per annum, paid to the 
Company by Government, was reduced to 
138,000/. to commence after the ^th of 
September, 1730, and cease entirely after 
1736, if the principal of 3,200,000/. should 
be paid up, . , 



By the 7th section of that Act it is dii- 
iinctly and expressly enacted, that the Cnm* 
paiw shall be, and continue to be, a body 
poatht under the same name and common 
seal, and to have in perpetuity all its posses- 
sions^ tights, and rents, of what kind, nature, 
or quality sdevet, (not exceeding 10,000/. a 
year income, in England,) notwithstanding 
that Government should pay up the loans 
borrowed from the Company. ’ 

No notice is taken of the sovereignty of 
the country ; hor could it have bden fbre- 
seen, so as to be provided for, that the 
Company could obtain any thing like the 
• "rereigii power of which they are now 
po&. Lsed ; the expefetations, then* enter- 
'tainedj were simply, that the Company 
should continue as merchants, in possession 
of the forts, factories, and strongholds ne- 
cessary to carry on their trade. ‘ 

That Act, I think, gives an indisputable 
right to the territoriar possessions and 
revenues ; and enacts, that their exclusive 
trade shall cease, oh the loan to Govern- 
ment being repaidi and three years notice 
given, after’ the 25th March, 1736; bt/i 
that the Company may continue to trado’*tc 
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India, in common with his Majesty’s sub^ 
jects. 

I have been unable to learn upon what 
principles the right and possession o(|^he 
Company to the territorial revenues in 
India have been questioned ; but, on the 
authority of the late Lord Melville, who 
certainly was the friend of the East India 
Company, that right appears to have been 
called in -question. For, in his letter of 
the 16th of February, J793, to the Chair- * 
man, he declares, “ That the public has 
“ always maintained, and the ablest law- 
“ yers have recognised, its right to the 
“ territorial revenues which have been ob- 
“ tainerfl in India, either by cession or 
“ conquest; and the administration of these 
“ revenues has been permitted to remain 
“ in the hands of the Company, without 
“ any surrender of that claim on the part 
“ of the public : That, in truth, the public 
“ never can surrender it.” 

Mr. Robert Dundas,’ in his letter of the 
J3th January,l80y, also calls inquestion the 
claims of the Company to these territories ? 
but, at the same time, admits, “That they 
“ would be chargeable with the fair claims 



of the Coinpanyi and their creditors, to 
“ a reimbursement of the expenses which 
** have been incurred, and the discharge of 
“ thdHebts which have been contracted, in 
** the acquisition and maintenance of these 
“ possessions.” 

It might be a question, whether the im- 
mense sums which the Company have lost in 
their Indian commerce, would be included 
in tlje fair claims of the Company for reim- 
bursement, as debts which have been 
contracted in acquiring .and maintaining 
tliese possessions ? 

This is an acknowledgment of great 
consequence to the Proprietors of India 
Stock, and so far satisfactory to them, 
if no such objection is made; but it will 
not warrant the proposal of an Honourable 
Proprietor, (Mr. K. Smith,) who informed 
us, in an early part of the debate, that “ he 
“ would sai/ to his Majesty’s Ministers, at 
“ once, pay us for our territories, stores, &c. 
“ remunerate us handsoniely, and we would 
** have no Charter at all.” 

For my oWn part, 1 think such language 
and pretenitions are not likely to obtain the 
objects of our wishes ; I mean the wish^ 
of the Proprietors, which are the security 
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of the dividends and principal stock. Hia 
Majesty’s Ministers may, with more pro- 
pri^y, say at meet in reply to our demands, 
“We do not want to take, or puithiasc, 
“ your territories, forts, or stores ; you may 
“ keep them ; they are your own ; and we 
“ will lay open to the nation the trade to 
“ India, and give to- another company the 
“ exclusive trade to China ; which, after 
“ the expiration of your Charter, we have a 
“ right to do.” 

. ,I cannot think* that such would be con- 
sidered, by the nation at large, as an im- 
proper answer to the present high detuands 
and pretensions of the Company. 

, Tile same Honourable Proprietor would 
infer, that the Company ought to have 
every thing granted to them which they 
ask, for, because they have employed 4700 
seamen in their ships yearly. He ought to 
reflect, that if th^ trade to India had been 
so far laid open in. 1800, as would have 
enabled the British merchants to have en- 
grossed the whole, or the greater part, of 
that third of the whole commerce of Indrn^ 
^hich the Americans have been cairyingoh, 
that we should have been rearing and em- 
ploying from 5 to 6000 seamen for these 



fourteen yearspast, instead of 4700;a nd we 
would thereby have |>revented the Ameri- 
cans from training in that trade K) or 
12,000 seamen, who are now in active 
hostility against us. 

The Proprietoi's of India Stock ought 
seriously to consider, that the territorial 
revenues are, at this time, only sufficient to 
defray all the expenses in India ; and that it 
is in the power of the Government, and 
might be considered consistent with the 
rights of all parties, to take away the; exclu- 
sive trade to China and* India, and leave 
the territories to the Company, from whence 
thfcy may, if they can, draw their divi- 
dends. 

It is alleged, that the wars into which 
the Company have been engaged, were 
forced upon them by the Government; 
and that they, as merchants, looking to 
the period of their Charter, would not have 
undertaken them. But, it will be found that 
almostevery war whidh they have waged has 
been one of self-defence, to secure, even for 
the period of their Charter, the possession 
of India ; the expenses for continental war 
connection having been mostly paid for by. 
the British Government. 
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t . Jf the reiiteQues were sufi^oieat to answer 
ithat 4;^rg6^i.and to p^qe tho peguniary 
,of the Company- in a*:better condi- 
Jdoitt we might use boldL and determined 
^ngnage iir the negociation for the renewal 
of our Charter ; but, under no cirpun^stan- 
oes,^can our , rights support us. in- the esdra- 
rvagant claims which the Company are now 
making. .1 

It, is well known timt the claim of the 
public to the territories and. revenues of 
.Jndia, which are the only securities in the 
.bands of the Company for their capital 
.stock, have been reserved by, a proviso in 
each of theActs fora renewal of the Char- 
ter ; ^nd that, although we might fail in 
establishing our claim of rights we never 
could fail in our claim upon the Justice of 
the nation, if the conduct of the Company 
continues to deserve as well of the country 
as it has hitherto done. - , ; 

Having already considered the state of 
the Indian trade, its capability of being in- 
creased, and the dangers which in.a political 
view are apprehended from its being laid 
dpen under, proper restru^ioi^.; I propose 
bow, under the fifth division, to take a view of 



the profits from trade, and the resoiirees 
from which the dividends have been paid 
to the Proprietors since 1794 ; and, to con* 
sider whut we are to depend o^pon in fu- 
ture to insure the regular payment of the 
dividends. 

In examining the accounts of the Com- 
pany, I have been confined entirely to 
those which have been laid before the Se- 
lect Committee of the House of Coromonst 
and published by order of the House ; and, 
it is only from them that I propose to ab- 
stract such statements as will establish 
the following points worthy of your consi- 
deration. 

1st, That the revenues of the territorial 
possessions in India have not afibrded the 
means of paying the dividends to the Pro- 
prietors of India Stock since 1794. 

SIdly, That the trade to China has pro- 
duced sufficient profit to pay the whole of 
the dividends on India Stock since 1794* 
and a surplus. And, < 

Sdly, That the India trade, or trade to 
the Presidencies of Bengal, Madras, and 
Bombay, has been of no assistance to pay 
the dividends, but a losing trade, and l|as 
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dissipated the surplus profits of the China 
trade, and other sums borrowed in India 
and England. 

The manner in which the accounts have 
been kept in England renders it very dif- 
ficult to separate the political from the 
commercial charges, with that degree of 
precision which merchants observe in the 
statement of their different adventures; 
and, although 1 might differ in the assign- 
ment by the Select Committee, of several 
sums to the heads political and commer- 
cial, it will suit my purpose at present 
best to assume their statements as partly, 
or nearly, correct. 

1 shall endeavour to separate the poli- 
tical charges from those of the trade to 
China and the trade to India. 

The accounts of the revenues and expen- 
diture in India are kept very correct, and 
may be relied upon ; and those of China 
are simple, and cohiparatively clear, when 
compared to the Indian trade. I propose, 
therefore, if we can ascertain the two first, 
tp aUow the remainder of the eyipenses to 
faU as charges upon Che Indian trade, as 
the shortest mode of forming an estimate ; 
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for at best the trade accounts are bhiy 
estimates. 

The estimates formed, and expectations 
raised, at the renewal of the present Charter 
in I794, of surplus revenues from India to 
pay the dividends, and discharge the debts 
then due, have been entirely disappointed, 
owing to the state of war in Europe and in 
Asia; which, whilst it has consolidated 
our Indian possessions, and rendered them 
more secure to the British nation, has 
absorbed, in the interim, the whole of the 
revenues received during that period ; and, 
according to the statement, No. 11 of the 
Appendix to the Third Report of the 
Select Committee of the House of 'Com- 
mons, has incurred an actual surplus 
expense in India, of 5,078,013^. The 
Committee have added, as per No. 51 of 
the Appendix of the Pourth Report, the 
sum of 1,286,916/.. a charge for cash paid 
to the Rajahs of Tanjore and Arcot's cre- 
ditors, &c. as being clearly territorial, 
making the ibtal such of 6,364, 931/* charge- 
able to Indian territories between 1792-3 
and 1808*9, abroad, and 1793'^} and 
I8O9-IO at home. 
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Agr^eal^y to that stateihent, therefore, 
it is very evident that the dividends of the 
Indian Stock have not been paid by the 
tonitoriid revenues ; although, from the pre- 
sent state of India, there is great reason to 
hope that there will very soon be a con- 
siderable surplus revenue for that purpose. 
It ought to be observed, that if the total 
amount of the import and export duties 
upon the investments of the Company, 
during that period, had been charged at 
the same rates as the goods of private 
merchants have paid in India, and been 
brought to credit in India regularly ; that 
that amount, including Indian interest on 
the same, would have exceeded two millions 
sterling, which, if added to the revenues 
of India, would shew the above balance 
against the territories less by two millions. 

The Committee have then separated 
several iteihs and^ charges, amounting to 
5,953,660/. as being ^doubtful whether to 
assign them to the territorial or comipercial 
-deparUnents. I have annexed a list of 
these sums in Appendix H ; and for the 
reasons th^ givdn, I am ihclined to divide 
them equally between the political and 
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comm^rciaU aUhough I really tluBk the 
greater portion belongs to the commercial 
department. 

By the Appendix, No. 25, to the Fourth 
Report, the profit by the Ctiida invest- 
inent|homeward is computed at - - - •£'.16,<)92,S52 
On the outward-hound - ^ - 454,524 

total - 7,147, 57fr 

From Which deduct, ‘ r ' 

The losaby diflerence of ex- 
change of bills, as per No, 10 
of Appendix, Fourth Report j€. 990,454 
Third Report App. No, 7, * 

Joss by capture, 8cc. outward - 164,539 
Ditto, No. 47, ditto 'home* 
ward - , ^ - - - 544,579 1,505,552 

Lc'aviitg an apparent profit of - - - £>l 5,641,824 

From which a portion of the items paid to the captains 
of worn-out ships, to Poplar alnis-liouses, to owners' of 
lost ships, and salvage, ought to be deducted; but the 
whok would not lessen the sum,v.ery materially. . ;* 

If I take the profits on the whole, com- . , 

mercial conrarn for India and*Cbina, as 


stated in No. 51 of the Appendix of the 

Fourth Report, there appears to be a nett ’ ' ■ 

commercial profit of - ------ h,l4, 

But if I take the statement of ^thepro^.; 


«n the China txede alQQ&*abstrjBcted out . 

r r > ^ 
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of the whole concern, as already shown 

to be we.15,641,824 

It will appear that the India trade lias 

lost 965,011 

of the profits of the China tiade, as stated 
before j and if to this loss I add what 
ought to have been paid to territories in 
India for customs and interest, (Vide Ap- 
pendix, G) about - -- -- -- - 2,000,000 

And, the half of the sums which were 
considered doubtful, and now proposed to 
be charged equally between political and 
commercial 2,976,830 

There will appear a tbtal of - - - - j 6.5,941,841 
chiefly against the Indian trade, as a loss. 

In order to shew the sums of money 
which the territories in India, the China 
trade, and the home treasury, have raised, 
I have a statement, (Vide L, in the Ap- 
pendix,) where surplus cash from tlie sums 
of Indian territories is 3,264',767^. after 
deducting all the charges clearly territorial, 
and one half of thdse doubtful sums. 

After deducting thfe whole of the divi- 
dends paid upon the stock and ()onds 
(1^,512,284/.) from the profit of the China 
trade and annuities, there is a balance of 
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3,758,765/. to go to the surplus cash ac- 
count. 

After deducting the other half of the 
doubtful sums from the increase of debt 
in England, there is 939,0661. balance, to 
go to the surplus cash account, making in 
all 7,982,598/. to be properly accounted for. 

The computation of stock does not shetr 
an increase to account for this sum. 

1 am, unwilling, however, to take any 
item which the printed papers do not give; 
and, as there is no account of the trade to 
India, separate from that*to China, for the 
whole period, or any general result, except 
the one as above given, which shews that 
the profit on the whole is less by 965, pi 1/. 
then, upon the China trade alone, I shall 
be satisfied in considering that sum as the 
total amount of loss by the India trade, 
instead of the yearly profit of from 1 to 
400,000/. a year, which the Honourable 
director (Mr. Grant) told us the trade to 
India had produced.-s-A subsequent state- 
ment has been offered, (by Mr. Grant) by 
which the profits on the India trade, on 
an average of 17 years, are said to amount . 
to aoove 111,000/. a year, but without the 
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Indian duties being charged upon the 
goods ; nor do I kno^v upon what other 
data the account has been made up. Per> 
haps the Honourable Gentleman has not in- 
cluded in his account the whole of those 
commercial charges which arise from the 
payment of the Board of Trade, and other 
commercial establishments in India, and 
which amounted to 2,9l6»279/* in 17 years. 
It has been doubted by the Court of Direct- 
"brs, whether the whole of the salaries and 
expenses of the Board of Trade in Bengal 
ought to be charged to commerce; because 
that office, having little employment in 
comparison with the Board of Revenue, ’re- 
ceived charge of the opium, salt, and cus- 
tom department, which have been always 
considered as fixed revenues, and included 
with those of the territories. But no 
addition was made to the salaries of the 
Board of Trade when tlrese ad'ditional 
duties were imposed ; nor was any reduc- 
tion made from the salaries of the Board 
of Revenue, when the labour of superin- 
tending those departments was taken from 
them. If there were no Board of Trade, the 
Revenue Board would again perform the 
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duty of the salt, opium, and custom de- 
partments,‘without any additional expenses; 
commerce ought not ' therefore to be saved 
from the support of these establishments 
strictly commercial. 

As the Company do not insure their 
trade, they must stand to the losses, which, 
during late years, have been great beyond 
example. The loss on the China trade by 
captures and shipwreck in 17 years is only 
509,118/. which amounts to only 17s. 5d* 
per cent, upon 57>896,274/. the total 
amount of sales of the import China cargoes. 

The loss by the Indian trade is much 
greater, being in 17 years 1,422,345/. (al- 
though the greater part of that loss took place 
in the last eight years), and, being charged 
equally upon 44,841,680/. the total amount 
of sales of Indian trade for 1 7 years, will shew 
a premium or loss of 31. 3s. 5d. per cent, 
which must be charged upon the trade. 

As my object at present is only to shew 
that the trade to India is carried on by 
the Company without any profit, I have, 
in order to render that clear and simple, 
prepared a statement of the trade for eight 
years, for 1802-3 to 1809-10, (as per Appen- 
dix, I,) in which I have stated the profit as 

V f 
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computed by the India House in No. 25 
of the Appendix, Fourth Report ; and have 
deducted, only the loss on saltpetre, the 
share of the commercial charge in India, 
and the insurance at 31. 3s. 5d. That ac- 
count will exhibit a loss to the Company 
of 542,977 without adding any proportion 
of various other charges, as noted. The 
duties payable on woollens being 6^ per 
cent, and on metals l2l per cent, on im- 
portadon, I have charged the low average of 
71 per cent, on the amount of the outward 
cargoes, 7, 340, 691^. ; and 51 per cent. viz. 24 
customs, and 1 marine, upon 8,872,977i. the 
amount sales of the homeward-bound car- 
goes ; and they amount to- 861 ,003/. which, 
if added to 542,977/- will shew, without 
any other sums, a clear loss of 1,204,082/. 
by the trade to India in eight years. 

In case there should be any objection to 
that account made up by me, I have an- 
nexed (Appendix, K) an account of profit 
and loss on the whole of the Company’s 
trade for three years, viz. 1807, 8, and 9-10, 
delivered in by the Court of Directors to 
the Select Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, along with the supplement to the 
exposition of the Company’s finances in 
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1810. That account is the only one that I 
have seen, where all the expenses, (except 
customs) are stated to have been charged 
upon the goods ; and 1 trust there cannot 
be any mistake in the annual average loss by 
the India trade on these three years, being 
taken at 118,615/. whilst there is a clear gain 
of 1,168,065/. yearly for the same three 
years, by the China trade. Jf, to the loss 
by the India trade, as shewn by the Di- 
rectors, I were to add the sum of 347,894/. 
which private merchants importing and 
exporting the same quantity of goods from 
India would have paid to the Company, the 
loss upon these three years will be 703,740/. 
or, on an average, the yearly loss of 334,^80/. 
sterling by the India trade. 

1 am satisfied, that if the Accountant 
General at the India House, will make out 
a regular and fair account of the Indian 
trade for the 17 years pa^t, as he has done 
for the years 1807, 8„and9, that the result 
will shew a loss of more than the average of 
these three years. I am therefore much at a 
loss how to reconcile that statement of the 
Accountant general, c^. the loss for three 
years, with the assertion of the Honourable 
Director (Mr. Grant), who at the former 



Court stated, that the profits by the India 
trade have been an object of some conse- 
quence towards paying the dividends on the 
stock, as there had been a profit from I to 
“100,000/. a year. If I assume -the me- 
dium of that assertion, viz. 200,000/. a 
year, there ought, in 19 years of the Char- 
ter, lo have been a profit of 3,800,000/. by 
the India trade ; whereas, by my calcula- 
tion, supported by the Accountant Gene- 
ral’s statement for three years of that time, 
there has been a loss of full 200,000/. a 
year, or in 19 years, of 3,800,000/. in round 
numbers, by the Indian trade. 

On this point we arc completely at issue; 
and t shall be happy, by further explana- 
tion, to be convinced that my calculations 
are erroneous, and that the Honourable 
Directors are correct; as, in the latter case, 
there must be an immense sum of money 
to be accounted for. Much has been said 
about the distresses <of the Company aris- 
ing from the wars in India, but the fact 
speaks a very different language; for India 
has borrowed more money ^on credit of 
her territories than she has expended, and 
the surplus cash has been supplied to the 
commercial department, from which alone 



all the pecuniary difficulties of the Company 
have originated, and on account of which 
they continue. From all that I have offered 
to your notice, I think, we may come to the 
following general conclusions : — That there 
has been nothing in the manner of conduct- 
ing the negociation, or in the language of 
the Earl of Buckinghamshire, which warrants 
the epithets of arrogant, assuming, or extra- 
ordinary ; that the profits of the China trade, 
and not the territorial revenues, have paid 
the dividends of the India Stock; that the 
India trade has not been profitable, or 
aided in the payment of the dividends ; and, 
that it is not of such importance to the Com- 
pany’s prosperity, to induce the Court of 
Proprietors to quarrel with his Majesty's 
Ministers and the country about the preser- 
vation of its exclusive privileges. 

On a question of such importance to 
the interests of the Prop^rietors in particular, 
and of the public .at large, 1 should have 
^expected, from the united wisdom and pru- 
dence of the Directors, that they would 
not, in the very commencement of the re- 
newed correspondence, under any circum- 
stances, but particularly in the present 
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state of their finances, have thrown down 
the gauntlet to his Majesty’s Ministers and 
the country, whilst they were at the very 
thtreshold of discussion. 

I should have expected, that they would 
have endeavoured to ascertain from his 
Majesty’s Ministers, whether it was their 
intention to lay open the trade to the out- 
ports at once, or by degrees, in order to 
enable them to judge of the effects likely 
to result, either to the Company’s profit, 
or loss, *or to the revenue of the country. 
A modification of that nature would 
have made a material difference in the 
effects to be dreaded from the change, 
particularly when it is recollected that, in 
the event of peace, there will be as much 
facility, and more opportunities, of smug- 
gling teas and other China articles from 
foreign states and traders, who are under 
no kind of controul of the British Govern- 
ment, than can possibly be apprehended 
from ships of the out-ports, under the strict 
regulations which may be adopted. 

It might have been expected that the 
Directors would have delayed any decided 
opinion (as was done in 1793) until they 
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had consulted the ProprietOfs ; when, after 
assisting them with their opinions, they 
might have guided the resolutions of the 
Court with moderation and firmness. The 
letter of the l8th of December from the 
Directors must, I think, be Considered by 
every disinterested person, as rather hasty 
and threatening ; and I cannot, therefore, 
give my sanction to the vote of approba- 
tion which this Court passed at its last 
meeting, and far less can I agree to the 
Resolutions now proposed, or any othere ex- 
cept those of conciliation and moderation. 

.We have committed ourselves already 
both to the Minister and the country, by 
the impatience manifested too evidently 
against discussion and the fullest inquiry ; 
and we ought now to endeavour, by the 
candour and liberality of our conduct, to 
wipe away those unfavourable impressions 
which have already bee® received by many 
in the country, in consequence of our late 
;^oceedings. It is of very great consequence 
to the interest of this Court to meet with 
cordiality the liberal offers of Government; 
and, I really believe the Government will 
have enough to do, with the assistance of 
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the Company and all their friends, to in- 
duce the nation to acquiesce in a boon, so 
extensive and profitable as that of the 
China trade, exclusively to the Company. 

By agreeing to go into Parliament as pe- 
titioners, with the Ministers as our friends, 
we do not relinquish the claims upon the 
justice and liberality of the Legislature for 
a continuance of our exclusive trade; nor 
will they, I am confident, be induced to 
refuse its continuance to us, if we are able 
to proVfe, to the satisfaction of that House, 
that the nation will lose by the proposed 
change, and that the Company will also 
be ruined by it. It cannot be supposed, 
in tintes of such financial difficulty, that 
either the House of Commons or the Chan- 
cpllor of the Exchequer, will be anxious 
to produce any defalcation in the revenue, 
or occasion mischief to our maritime power, 
by an act which is^ stated, by most of the 
speakers in this Court^ to be an act of in- 
justice against a long-established and ve- 
nerable system.. If we are so confident of 
the justice of our cause, and of the faci- 
lity with which we shall be able to demon- 
strate the advantage, to the country and 
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the Company, by the continuance of the 
exclusive trade; let us at any rate not be 
olFended witii those who think otherwise, 
because, out of discordant opinions and dis- 
cussion, eventual good must ensue. 

Rash and clamorous proceedings for the 
attainment of our object will, I fear, in 
the view of all reflecting and considerate 
men, tend to betray weakness in ourselves, 
and want of justice in our claims. 

The Minister asks nothing for himself ; 
his situation compels hjm to act Tor the. 
general good, and to do justice between 
the claimants for, and against, a free trade. 
Some of the Proprietors are sanguine, and 
openly declare their belief, that the Minis- 
ter, who has grappled with the Kast India 
Company in opposition to her demands^ 
vviliyh// in the struggle^ aud like a former 
Minister shrink into political insignifi- 
cance. If there were any similarity in the 
two cases, if an attempt were making to 
effect,^ radical change in the whole system 
of the Company ; if the Minister were en- 
deavouring to obtain such a vast addition 
of patronage and influence, as Mr. Fox's 
plan would have produced then might 
the advocates of exclusive trade entertain 



a hope of being supported by the nation 
in their resistance to the propositions of 
the Minister ; and then, indeed, the footing 
of the Minister would be very precarious. 
The Company’s real friends ought not to 
hold out such language and threats against 
the present x)r any other Ministers, who 
may differ in opinion with the Directors 
and Proprietors of India Stock ; they 
ought not to foretell defeat and disgrace to 
those who attempt to refuse them their 
full demands, as it will recoil with fearful 
effects upon the Company, in every ar- 
rangement that may afterwards be made 
with them. It may become a question of 
sound* policy, whether a Company, or com- 
mercial oligarchy, ought at all to be tole- 
rated, who declare themselves confident of 
being able to overturn any Ministry who 
oppose them in their demands, and perhaps 
unjust demands ; because, the balance of 
power in the constitution might be seriously 
altered, should such a Company, now able 
to measure strength with the Minister, be- 
come the blind partisans of that Minister ? 

Such is the language of those (viz. Mr. 
Impey) who,- from over-zeal, become the 
worst enemies of the Company, and ought 
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not, in my humble opinion, to have received 
countenance and applause within these walls. 

There are many people hostile to an 
open trade ; because they affirm, that it 
will be meddling with a well conducted and 
long established system, which has brought 
the British power to such glory in India ; 
they are against experiments for remote and 
contingent good, and will rather remain in 
error, and under difficulties, than admit of 
any change. These gentlemen ought to re- 
collect that such opinions militate against 
all correction of abuses, and against our be- 
nefiting by past experience, in order to pre- 
vent mistakes in future ; and, unless they 
are prepared to contend that the past 
system of the Company’s commerce has 
been of the most perfect kind, and pro- 
ductive of the greatest possible good to 
tile Company and to the state, they will 
find themselves defeated by their own ar- 
guments. The fact .is, that every person 
acquainted with the state of the Com- 
pany’s trade for these eighteen years past, 
is convinced that beneficial improvements 
are possible, but, to what extent, is for the 
Legislature to determine; and the Coni- 
pany ought, therefore, to meet the Minister, 

f 
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if possible, in his propositions, and secure 
him as their friend ; it being next to im- 
possible to imagine that the nation at> large 
will be for perpetuating what they consider 
an injury to themselves — a monopoly. 

The facts generally known, and the 
statements which 1 have offered, prove 
clearly that tlie expectations entertained 
by the Legislature and the country at, and 
since the renewal of the charter in 1793 J 
namely, to bring the greatest possible por- 
tion of Indian cbmmerce to London ; to 
render England the emporium of Eastern 
commodities ; to take off the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of British produce; and to 
check foreign Indian commerce, have not 
been realized ; and, that some alterations 
must he made to meet the hitherto assiduous 
and loud, but now silent, complaints of the 
London and Indian merchants. It is not 
either decorous, os becoming, for us to ask 
for the continuance of what “ not enriches 
us,” but deprives the nation of a portion 
of her strength, which she would enjoy 
by an addition to the Indian trade, and 
consequent increase of her marine and 
•^wealth. 

If an open trade will supply our manu- 

i 
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facturcs with cotton, for which America 
has hitlicrto received millions ; if a supply 
of siUt from Bengal will be effected by an 
open trade, and save the millions annually 
sent to countries subject to Buonaparte for 
that article ; if the reduction in the price 
of raw silk will enable us, with the aid of 
our superior niachiucry, to undersell the 
French and Italians in foreign markets 
in silk stuffs ; if an open trade will extend 
the exports of British produce, and in- 
crease the imports of Imlian goods ; if an 
open trade will check the already proud 
and powerful rival of Great Britain in the 
carrying trade, in the nursery for her sea- 
men, and in the supply of her treasury ; 
and, if the East India Company will be 
released from the hitherto losing and tm- 
productive branch of their trade: — let me 
ask, what sufficient arguments or facts can 
be opposed (o the cartying into effect so 
many desirable objacts, of so much impor- 
tance to the Company and the nation ? 

The dangers, I presume to think, are 
ideal, the fears chimerical ; and the incon- 
veniences are so few, and of such a nature, 
as ought not, for a day, to stop the accom- 
plishment of so important an object. 
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• After what I have said on the subject of 
the Company’s right to the China' and 
Indian trade, exclusive of their claim on 
the justice and liberality of Government ; 
and, considering that 1 have, by extracts 
from the official documents laid before the 
the House of Commons, proved that the 
China trade is a most lucrative one, and 
that the Indian trade is the reverse, I 
think there ought to be but little hesitation 
as to our conduct in the offer made to us. 
We ought, with thankfulness, to accept the 
boon of the China trade ; and, by our ar- 
rangements, prepare for q, participation, or 
the entire relinquishment, of the trade to 
India, to the nation at large. 

It is my opinion, as well as that of many 
other persons, that the less the Company 
have to do in the Indian trade, the belter 
their finances will appear at the termination 
of the next ten years ; and 1 could show, 
that without great economy the China trade 
will not enable them to go on. 

It would, perhaps, be the best and safest 
way to pension all those servants employed 
in the commercial line, whose services re- 
quire them to be provided for, as we should 
then know our utmost expense^ and every 
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year would reduce it ; whilst, under our 
present system, we wofully increase it. 

The nature and objects of the Com- 
pany are actually changed since its forma- 
tion; and sound policy requires that our 
system should be suited to the changes. 
The Company began as merchants, but are 
now very powerful sovereigns. They car- 
ried on the commerce of other countries, 
and should now permit British merchants, 
exclusively, to carry, on the trade of their 
dominions. , • 

The British Government may, with as 
much propriety, propose to carry on the 
trade to Jamaica and all her other colonies, 
as for the Cornpany, sovereigns of fifty mil- 
lions of population in India, to propose the 
management of the Indian trade with Eng;- 
land. The one, I have little doubt, would 
prove as disadvantageous to Britain as the 
other has been. 

However, as the Court of Directors did 
virtually agree (for I cannot call it co- 
incide) to open the trade, from the out-ports 
to India, and from India to London; I 
must candidly confess that I am sorry the 
negociation should have been broken off 
upon a point which did not in any way 



interfere with the safety ol‘ tlieir Indian 
territories ; and, at the utmost, but a little 
with the profits of the China trade. 

There can only be a little loss to the 
China trade from smuggling ; and, as the 
China trade is altogether a boon fron) the 
nation, the Proprietors ought to consider 
whether they will refuse that reduced boon, 
the only means of paying their dividends, or 
remain without any funds to pay them. 

India does, and will pay, all its charges 
and thfe interest upon her debts. The China 
trade now produces from eleven to twelve 
hundred thousand pounds a year ; the in- 
terest of your twelve millions capital stock 
only requires six hundred thousand pounds 
ayear,and,the bonded debt,about two hun- 
dj'ed thousand pounds more ; and, allowing 
for a considerable reduction in the profits 
of the China trade, there will still be a 
surplus for the Directors to throw away 
upon the Indian trade, if they choose so to do. 

Having in vain endeavoured to find out, in 
what manner the interests of the Company 
can be benefited, by refusing to receive the 
Charter, which would give them the ma- 
nagement of the territories and China trade ; 
or how the Proprietors of India Stock can 
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' derive advantage from the present pro- 
ceedings of the Directors; I have been 
constrained to look for some other motives 
which may actuate them in their delibe- 
rations. 

If I were allowed to doubt the zeal and 
sincerity of the Court of Directors, for the 
real interests of the Proprietors, I should 
suspect that considerations, for the pa- 
tronage of the different establishments con- 
nected with the Indian trade and the city 
of London, had biassed^ them to tsike the 
warm, and, in my opinion, hasty line which 
they have done ; and, that it behoves the 
Proprietors to look to their own interests, 
unconnected with these objects. • 

The question between the port of Lou- 
don and the out-ports, cannot, and ought 
not, to be settled by India Proprietor* . It 
is for the Legislature, after weighing the 
claims of both parties, to decide (in their 
justice) between them ; and, if the proposed 
change sliould fall fieavy upon particular 
establishments, it is surely most competent 
for the Legislature to protect their rights, 
and afford such recompence as may be most 
proper, under all circumstances, to afford. 



I have to apologise, for having detained 
you so long ; but the magnitude of the 
question has drawn me much more into de- 
tail than I could have wished, though much 
less than the nature of the subject required. 

I cannot agree to the voluminous Reso- 
lutions proposed, because I have reason to 
doubt the correctness of some of the asser- 
tions, and think that they tend to stop all 
further negociation with his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters ; the renewal of which I consider 
the onl5^ means of bringing every thing to 
an amicable settlement. 

I am independent of all’ parties, nor do 
I know of any gentleman in this Court who 
is to second the Resolution, which I shall 
beg leave to propose as an amendment to 
t^e Resolutions already read. 

“ That this Court; deeming it prudent 
and proper to acquiesce in the principles 
** and preliminaries stated by his Majesty's 
“ Ministers, through the President of the 
** Board of Controul, in the papers laid be- 
“ fore the Court, respepting the renewal 
of the Company's Charter, with certain 
'* provisions in favour of the merchants and 
manufacturers of Great Britain and the 
“ out-ports of these realms : 
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Resolved, That it be referred back to 
“ the Court of Directors to renew their 
** negociation for the carrying these prin- 
** ciples into effect : this Court relying on 
due attention being paid to secure to tlio 
Company as great advantages in their 
“ commerce, as are consistent with their 
“ claims upon the public, and the prospe- 
rity and interests of the country at large ; 
** and, for that purpose, by proper regula- 
tions, to guard against the mischiefs that 
** might arise from disputes, in India or in 
England, between those engaged in com- 
mercc ; to protect the trade from smug- 
“ gling, and those consequences which are 
“ now dreaded from a departure from the 
“ present established system ; and parti- 
cularly, to prevent the residence or inter- 
** ference of Europeans in any part of 
“ India, so as to endanger the Company's 
governments there, in their exclusive ad- 
“ ministration of the territorial possessions, 
which they now have, or may hereafter 
“ obtain, as well in their revenue, as in their. 
Judicial and military departments : That 
the Directors be instructed to obtain, 
from his Majesty’s Ministers a guarantee 



“ to the Proprietors for their capital Stock 
and Dividends, in case the Legislature 
“ should hereafter take the territories from 
“ under their management: That, as the 
** Company consider themselves guardians 
“ of the prosperity of the Empire in India, 
** and protectors of the liberty and h'appi- 
“ ness of the millions who live under their 
“ government, they repose confidence in the 
“ abilities of the Directors, and the wisdom 
“ of the Legislature, that every possible 
safeguard will provided to prevent 
“ danger to the Empire, and injury to its 
“ people : And the said Court of Dircc- 
“ tors do, from time to time, report- their 
“ proceedings to this Court.” 


'J’he Amendment was negatived at an 
adjourned Court, Mr. Hume alone sup- 
porting it; and the original Resolutions,* 
somewhat compressed, were agreed to, with 
the dissenting voice of Mr. Hume. 


* ViJc in part, pages 187 to 19G. 



APPENDIX, A. 


Extracts from Minnies of Evidence^ taken before the 
Select Committee of the House of Commons^ on the 
EasUindia Compam/s Affairs^ May^ 1809. 

Mr John Lines — Carries on a considerable trade as India 
A^eiit in Loudon, states: — The jjrincipal impedimenls to the 
trade U) India are, the difficulty that the merchants in India 
have in obtaininj^ fieij 2 fht for their g^ootls, when ready to ship 
for this country, and the ignorance in which they are kept 
of the names of the ships in which the goods are to be sent. 
P»y the w^ant of such freight the Agents here are brought 
under advance for the bills drawn J^ainst the goods%:onsigncd 
to tJiem- Tly not knowii\g the names of the >hips, they are 
unable to cllcct insurances on particular ships, which is always 
done at a less premium than on ship or ships. 

The private merchants, if at liberty to send their goods in 
their own way, could always anticipate the insurance oii 
particular ships. The ditVerence of insurance between Com- 
pany’s regular ships, and Indian-built ships, if they sail with 
convoy, only '2L per cent. Tlie rate of insurance on a regu- 
lar ship 7/., on an Indian-built sliip 10/. 10:?., and on ship or 
ships 15/. I5.V. ; which, in the event of a loss, wdll lose to the 
merchant 11/. 5?. (including covering the premium) by 
having the insurance made upon ship or ships, instefid of 
being upon a regular ship ; and 4/! bs, upon its being made 
upon an Indian-lmilt ship by hainc, instead of its being made 
Upon a tegular ship. We frequently have occasion to apply 
for freight to India, and have difficulty in obtaining it : for 
instance, we applied in November last for some, and only 
got an answer yesterday (in May), and the ship may sail in 
next month or July. The goods in Bengal are generally 
brought to the warehouses in November, and the extra ships 
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kave seldom sailed before May or June afterwards. It is 
necessary to apply for freight in India in September, when 
it is not known what the produce of the crops will be ; con- 
sequently great uncertainty as to the tonnage. In order, in 
time of peace, to enable the private merchant to meet the 
Americans in the Europe market, he must be allowed to as- 
sort bis cargoes as he and the owner of the ship may arrange, 
and to ship tliein when ready. I am firmly of opinion, that 
in time of peace, with all those facilities, we could meet the 
Americans and other foreigners in the Europe markets ^ that 
it would tend to increase the export of British manufactures. 

There were no extra ships in India in 1806-7 to receive 
the indigo, and it came home in regular ships at 44/. per ton.* 
Wc could have imported that indigo in our own ships at 
22/. 10s. ]jer ton, if permitted. I believe as high a freight 
has been charged by tbe itompaiiy as 52/. per ton. 

If the present restrictions imposed by the Company upon 
private merchants are continued in time of peace, the Ameri- 
cans, without any advantage as neutrals, would compete, with 
the India Company and British merchants in the trade from 
India t(S^ Europe. The freight in 1803 on Company’s extra 
ships was 5/. per ton out, and 14/. home — in this year (1809) 
it is 9/. and 32/. 10s. 

t The restrictions, viz. irregular time of sailing, waiting for 
convoy, high freight, &c, do not arise out of a time of war, 
but from the impolitic regulations of tlic Company. By im- 
politic regulations, I mean, the mode of loading the ships, 
the great expense of equipments, and a variety of other 
matters. 

JJr, Richard Campbell Razett — Has been a merchant in 
India from 1788 to 1803, and is now in an Indian Agency 
House in London. I certainly do not think the regulations 
of 1802 have ailbrded the facilities to the private trade which 
it requires to carry it on to advantage. The principal incon- 
veniences are the time of apjdying for freight in September, 
^ The Court of Directors afterwards reduced that charge to 33/. per ton. 
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"^lien we are unable to ascertain llie quantity of the crop of 
indigo, the great staple ; and the high freight prevents our 
shipping gruff goods. I have known many instances in 
which there was no spare freight, and our goods have lain 
over till the next year. The extra ships have frequently been 
dispatched at a season of the year the most unfavourable ibr 
a voyage to England, and tin* consetpiences in sevei?! cases 
have been, that the goods were damaged in their passage 
down the Bay of Rengal, particularly in a recent one to a 
very great extent-— the voyage also becomes unfavourable 
througliout. The bills are usually drawn from Calcutta on the 
proceeds of the goods, at the time the goods are sent to the 
Company's export warehouse ; and 1 have known them lay 
there sometimes a great length of time before they were 
shipped, which is attended with considerable inconvenience, 
as the bills are payable at a fixed period ; and unles| the goods 
arrive to meet tliose bills, they inSst lead him, the corres- 
pondent in Loudon, into an advance of cash to meet those 
bills, without their possessing the security even of a bill of 
lading, for which we are always charged interest and com- 
inission. 1 have found inconvenience from not being able 
to assort our cargoes ; because a large quantity of 3ne kind 
of goods may come in one ship, and be too much for the 
market ; whereas, if it were divided in the diller<‘nt periods of 
the season, they would all arrive in a small proportion to marc 
favourable sales. A large importation of any one article occa- 
sions a glut in the market ; an assorted cargo would be more 
valuable. 

With regard to exports, I certainly have felt very great in- 
convenience, from being freight for 

whicli,! had applied. I will, if you please, state a specific 
case, a recetit one ; In April, 1805, I applied for tonnage in 
order to export goods that were commissioned from a house 
of business in Calcutta : those goods were directed about 
three months aftenvards to be shipped on the Northumber- 
land ; part of these goods were left out from want of ton- 
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najje. These were the last ships sailing in that season, it 
being the month of June; the ships Northumberland and 
Euphrates had both a circuitous voyage to make ; that is to 
say, they were to go to St. Helena before proceeding to India, 
which was a di-ad vantage. The freight for the whole had 
been paid to the Comi)any’s proper office ; 1 naturally ex- 
pected that tiiovo goods, so left out, w ould be shipped by the 
first ships of the following season; they w^ere not, nor 
upon the second fleet of that next season ; they w'eiv shipped 
in May, being above twelve months after the ajiplica- 

tioii for f/eight was made, in the Tottenham. In coiisc(|uence 
of this delay of twelve months in the shipment, the house 
which comn)is>ioned the goods from India refn«cd to receive 
them, and llicy, were sold for our account, who were the 
shippers, to a very considerable loss. C'oncciviiig myself en- 
titled to k/'vilc to the house which ordered the goods, for a joss 
that derived itself from no fault of lume, but solely Irom the 
tonnage not being allotted in the earlier ships, I am at 
this moment engaged in a controversy with the house which ‘ 
oidercd the goods, for the loss, which he refuses, because the 
goods did not arrive in time. 

Another iucou\enieucc which I have experienced is, that 
when the application is made to the Honourable Court of Di- 
rectors for freight, not knowing when it can be granted, I 
dare not order to be ]>ackcd a variety of goods that are of a 
pcrishahle nature, until I am told that tonnage is ready to 
receive it. Ibis is IrcqucnUy done at a fortnight's notice; 
that is to say, I am told that on such a day, in about a fort- 
night, you must have the Joods ready for shipping. During 
that period it is impossible to pifrchusc, pack, and prepare for 
shipping, goods, some ot which may come from manufac- 
turing towns, and some by water, of which the passage is 
uncertain. Provided th 
that is noticed, there is j 
W’hich I myself have nev 
others. If w e were at h 


- iluv iv^atijr u[»on uie aay 

1 fine cUargeable upon every packag'e, 
or paid, but.I have known it paid by 
berty to export and import in ships of 
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our own, wc would not have these inconveniences ; we had 
experience of that under Lord Wellesley’s permission to send 
our own ships to this country. I hroiii>ht home a consider- 
able property, well assorted, and at a comparative low freight, 
and it came to a profitable ‘?ale. 

I am decidedly of o[>inion, that wore the merchants allowed 
to export and laud their goods in Inrlia without reference to 
the government lliere, that the trade would be increased, and 
much of tliat which goes into foreign ships would be sent 
home here. If the restrictions were withdrawn, the trade 
from Europe to Iinlia would admit of very great extension. I 
thiulv, with the freedom given, that in time of peace we cer- 
tainly might meet any foreign traders in tlii* trade of Europe; 
and in time of war also, if there was an increase of duty upon 
foreign trade in Lidia. S[)edking fi om recollexlion, I think more 
than one half of the extra ships li^ive sailed from India at a 
period subsequent lo the end of INTarch, which I do not think 
desirabu-. Ihc high rate of freight of the Company’s ships 
Avci.ghs much in the contemplation of the general ti*ade of 
India. 

I\[v. Hairy Trail — lias passed many years in India af^a Mer- 
chant and Agent, and is now in a House of Indian Agency in 
lamdon — Stales, Tliat there is a iliflercncc of the rate of insu- 
rance of two or three percent, to private merchants, from their 
being obliged to insure on ship or ships, instead of being able to 
insure on individual ships;— That an insurance to a large amount 
cannot be so easily effected on ship or ships, as upon indivi- 
dual ships : — That in one case, three or four years ago, they re- 
ceived an order to insure a large amount on ship or ships from 
India, whicli they did at fifteen guineas ; but on receiving a 
further wder, their broker (as there was some difficulty) ad- 
vised them to defer insuring that sum until they could give 
the names of the ships in which the goods were laden to the 
underwriters; and before that was received, the accounts of 
the capture of the Althea arrived, and Mr. Trail was obliged 
to cfFeet his insurance at twenty-five guineas per cent, which 
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difTcrcncc woukUiavc been saved if he could have known thft 
names of the ships iiv \ihich the Company wonid have ship- 
ped these goods. The time fixed by the Company in India, 
in Scptemiier, to give notice of the tonnage which they will 
require in the en.^uing season is too early, and they are un- 
able to state the quantity with certainty : — That inconvenience 
has arisen to the merchants therefrom : — That his house had 
once paid a foifoit of 5000 rupees, from not being able to fill 
ujj the tonnage which they had asked for, and been afterw'ards 
unable to fill. 

If llie restrictions now imposed were removed, and double 
duli< .s imposed in India on the Americans, thinks we should 
siqqdy the iLuropean markets as cheap as the Americans: — 
That there would be an increase of imports, chiefly raw ma- 
terials, but does not sup})ose the consumption of exports from 
this coui Ary would be much improved. 

Mr. Henry Fawcett — Was a long time resident at Bombay, 
in the Company’s service, and as a merchant ; is now con- 
cerned in a House of Agency in London — Has experienced 
considerable impediments and delays in obtaining tonnage in 
Englaqd and in India, but jirincipaliy in liiJ.ia. In April, lfW5, 
the merchants at Bombay applied for she extra ship Devaynes, 
then in the harbour, for part of 2000 tons, which they wanted 
to Europe, but could not get it until September following, 
although tlie Company had not goods there or at Madras to 
lade upon the Devaynes. By which delay there was a loss of 
six months interest certain, and perhaps a difference in the 
market. In the act of shipping the goods at Bombay, does 
not know any difficulties conse<|uence. On the 8th of May, 
1806, the merchants offered t« load the extra ship. Sir Wil- 
liam Pulteney, then in the harbour, but were refusad : they 
could get no tonnage for that cargo, chiefly cotton, until 
October, when they got the Experiment, extra ship, which 
reached England in the same fleet with the Sir William 
Pulteney 20/. extra was charged on the Experiment, and 
only 14/. on the Sir William Pulteney. I think, with proper 
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eiicoiiragnrient, we might bring colton to a fair market profit 
ill Europe, and might supplant the Americans in the supply 
of it. Thinks we could undersell the Americans in cotton. 
Bombay and Surat export about 90,000 bales, or 98;580,0001bs. 
and great part of it might be brought to Europe. The bovvd 
Georgia cotton comes in competition witii the Surat cotton. 
If the exports from England in iron, copper, lead, woollens. 
See, were carried at less expense, they could be sold cheaper • 
and, I think, more of them would be sold. Wc might also im- 
port barilla, drugs, &c. Bombay is the commercial capital of 
the west of India. 

Mr. John Bcbb — One of the Directors of the Company, was 
twenty-nine years in India, in the Company’s civil service, 
and a member of the Board of Trade at Bengal from 1790 to 
1800. — The 3000 tons are not set aside for private merchants, 
unless called for in the montli of September by regular notice. 
In 1796 the merchants of Calcutta scut home their ships at 16/, 
per ton, and they had the benefit of the outward voyage to 
thcinselvcs; I believe they found that rate too low. 

I understand that about the middle the month of Si:p- 
teinber, the produce of indigo for the year may be ascej'taincd 
with tolerable accuracy : — That he thinks the desire of India 
owners to get their ships employed, and of agency houses in 
London to have the management of them, have induced re- 
presentations to be made that they can supply freight cheaper 
in their own than in the Company’s ships. I understand that 
Americans and foreigners have a considerable advantage over 
the traders of this country from India, in the sale of Indian 
goods in foreign Europe and Amenia, arising from their low 
rates of freight and neutral diaracter, and in certain duties 
in this cAunlry. If the trade between this country and India 
was laid open, I think we could carry it on more advantage- 
ously than other European nations. In peace I think the 
Company could carry on the trade, under existing regulations, 
to more advantage to themselves and the country than indi- 
viduals. 1 do not think, if the trade was open, that the exports 
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of this country couldbe much increased for the use of the natives. 
I think I stated) that from the skill of their servants and their 
capital) the Company could carry on trade with more advan- 
tage than individuals ; 1 would add, that the Company’s ‘jjoods 
have a character for excellence, which the good'; ot‘ private 
traders do not attain. 1 thought tlie Company traded 15 per 
cent, cheaper than 1 did. 1 have often re flected on the sub- 
ject, and lhave been of tlic same opinion for twenty years, that 
the Company would have nothing lofcavy in a vicxi) merely com^ 
mej'cial, from the trade being thrown open to the coinpetition of 
private merchants, whethe r in India or in Europe. If their 
exclusive trade should cease, the Company would carry on 
their trade to greater advantage than any other merchants. 
Neither the ccaptnercial establishments, uharcliousc rent, nor 
the purchase of warehouses, have been added to the invoices 
of the Company in Indi^, There is a letter of the Court, of 
18th February, 1807, which conveyed the orilcrs for th j rate 
oS freight for three years, viz. two retrospectively, and one 
prospectively: WooUcn> is generally a losing tradt*. 

John Woolmorc — Formerly command' d one of* the Coin- 
pany’^ships; aUoonc in the Country Ti ado, and now a {>lnp- 
oWiier. — In 1800 and 180o, I am confident that the Brilidi 
ship-owners could have sailed cheaper than the connlry sl 'n- 
owners, or equally cheap. The exports to Imlia nl not hem’ 
a greater profit than the freight, insurance, and cxjKnst s at- 
tached to them. I am in doubt, whether in [jcace tiie freight 
can be so low as the Americans ; in w ar, certainly nut. T tinnk 
the class of ships best qualified for the trade to Bengal should 
be of 500 or 550 tons, on the principle of tho superior West 
India ships. I could build 5nd navigate a ship to India 
cheaper than under the regulations of the Comf.any. I 
think the engagements of the Company, in 1801, with mer- 
chants, owners, &c. to provide shipping at a moderate rate, 
to sail at fixed periods, and to leave India under the fair-wea- 
ther season, have not been complied with on the part of the 
Company. I have been a considerable owner of extra ships. 
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The ships were employed for political purposes, and they did 
not make the same number of voyages out and home as if they 
had been under my own management. When the ships sail 
out of season, the tear and wear, and expense of the ship* 
owners, are increased, which I would 'avoid unless there was 
some erpii valent profit. It would be a great advantage to the 
mcrcljants to be allowed to load their ships in their own way, 
and sail them at their own time, and under their own controul. 
I think the inconveniences now experienced by merchants in 
the extra shipping, would be mostly removed by the mer- 
chants in their arrangements. An unnccessaiy expense for 
out-fit for the Company's ships, does not in all cases add to 
the security of the cargo. 

71/r. Grant Allen — States, That in case of capture or total 
loss, there are no returns made ; consequently the difference 
between the premium of 15 guineas per cent. ** on ship or 
** bhips,'^ generally, and 7L per ctnt.lhe prcmiuia on regular 
«hips, would be a loss of 8/. 153. per cent. 


A A 
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appendix, B. 




APPENDIX, C. 


Extract, Suggestions submitted by Joseph Cotton, Esq. to 
the Court of Directors, towards the Improvement of the 
Shipping System. — Appendix, No. 4648, page 3967. 

'' When the public service these ahips have had to perform 
(alluding to the 5 and 000 ton ships) is considered, inde- 
** pendent of the transit of most valuable stores and private 
'' goods, and the security from hostilities of that transit, be- 
yond what the Indian ships could furnish, neither the 
“ Company nor the public have much right to complain, 
though it must be confessed, that both the individual mer- 
" chants and ship-owners may justly murmur at the deviation 
“from the original intention, for the detention of tfieir ships on 
“ their voj/age has been ruinous to many of them, 

“ Yet the species of political service and interference has 
“ been grafted upon the original principle, and was expressly 
declared by the terms and conditions to be no part of the system ; 
*'*aiid, though the public has been benefited thereby to a 
very considerable amount, at the most moderate rate, and 
“ what could not have been performed but by ships imme- 
'' diately in the Company's employ, their deviations h^ve 
“ furnished ground for the most serious complaints against 
“ the ships, and brought the British transit into disrepute. 

Detentions even for convoy were not in contemplation for 
“ this class of shipping, inasmuch as every proprietor might 
“ insure his goods, which the Co&ipany have never done. It 
“ is the demurrage occasioned by such detention that is ruinous, 
“ and tile whole difference to the merchant is, that a smal[ 
** return of the premium is probably made, if they sail with 
'• convoy j but the expense to the Company and the ship- 
owners (independent of the trespass an the general system) 
“ has been enormous.” 
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lixtracl of Letter from George Millet, Lsq. to Charles 
Grant, Esq. Chairtnaii, ilaterl July 1st, 1809.— Appendix^ 
No. 4679. 

“ If the circumslance he not already known to you, lima- 
gine yon wdl he astonished to hear, that the demurrage alone 
** nponS7 extiuships, wliich arrived in 1807, ainoiinted to the 
" enornioiis yum of 91,054/. If this account were to be swell- 
“ <’ii by the full extent of damage upon those shifts, it 
" would eondenni, more than the writing of volumes would do, 
" the dc. triictire conscquenc:: arising fro7n improvident seasons 
** of dispatch, and delays abroad and at home. With this 
" com jet ion upon my mind, it would he an entire dereliction 
*' of iny duty to the Company, if 1 were not to avail myself of 
the oppugLunity, to stale publicly to you what 1 have on 
** sev« ral occasons slated pilvately to the Chairs, that nothing 
** hut eases of absolute necessity should induce (he Court of 
** Directors to dispatch the fleet at iiiisea.soi>able periods. 

What llu)se periods are, is ea^ly understood, and perfectly 
" kiiov/n to (he Conmuitra of Shipping ; hut, as a general [irip- 
eiple Sir the extra service, J may venture to observe, tliat 
in a dircel 'oyage fbr Dengal or Bombay, the sliips ouglit 
(o sail from Portsmouth not later than the middle of June, 
and every ship should leave India for Europe before the 1st 
vf March. 
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APPENDIX, II. 


Sums stated hy the Select Committee^ in iVb* 51 of the 
yippendiv to Fourth Report^ as doubtful, although they 
appcftr to me to belong equally to the Political and 
Commercial^ and should be divided accordingly be- 
tween them^ 

* Third llcport. Appendix 29. Losses by 

cc^isi^iinients from port to port in India - 873,403 

f Ditto, ditto 23. Lostes at the several Presi- 
dencies - - . 461 >428 

% Fourth Ueport, Appendix 22, Paid 

to the public - - 500,000 

** For s<‘aincn raised - 47,000 

Loss^on loyalty loan - - 107,878 

Thiixl Report, Ap|k>tidix 10. Interest 

on postponed hills - 120,903 

*■ Appendix 34. Paid ownis'rs of rice 

ships - - 110,595 

R8r;45ti; 

h Second Report, Appendix 63. Supplies to 

Bencoolen, Prince V>f Wales, and St. Helena 2,685,740 
II Report, Appendix 423. (Jharj^cs and Losses 

at St. Helena - * 1 ,046,653 


Half, ^.2,976,830 of 5,958,660 
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APPENDIX, F, 

STATEMENT OF THE EXPORTS, 

(real value ,) 

FROM 

ENGLAND to the UNITED STATES, 

AND lO 

Other Parts of America and the West Indies, 

FOR SEVEN YEARS. 

a/ April, 1812 ^ 
hif House of Co)fi7nons. 


Year. 

To the United 
Slatis. 

To other parts 
of America and 
the \Ve>t Ind, 

• 

Total ill each 
Year. 

Average of 


L. 

L. 

L. 


1805 

11,440,9.59 

8,557,180 

20,004,125 

J 4 Years, 

1806 

12,805.5.')1 

11,887,561 

24,753,112 

>L. 22,9551,224 

1^1 

12,097,942 

11,;55:5,79(5 

23,451,738 


5, .‘502,806 

18,173,050 

23,475,922 . 

\ 3 Years, 

1809 

7,460,768 

I9,8.5:5,6:)0 

27,234,464 ' 

1810 

11,217,685 

17,683,707 

28,901,392 

>L.23,f)38,175 

1811 

1,874,917 

12,843,752 

i 14,718,669 



The average of the three last years exceeds 716,951/. 
per annum, the averacce of ftur former years, and shews 
that the jinporlance of the interruptions of the commerce ^ 
between England and America is not so great as the public 
have been induced to believe. 
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APPENDIX, II. 


Sums stated by the Select Committee^ in 2Vb. 51 of the 
Jippendix to Fourth Report^ as doubtful, although they 
appear to me to belong equally to the Political and 
Commercial, and should he divided accordingly be- 
tween them^ 


* Third Report, Appendix 29. Losses by 

cc^isioiinienls from port to port in India - 873,403 

f Ditto, ditto 23. Lostes at the several Presi- 


dencies 

J Fourtli Report, Appendix 99, Paid 

* 

461,498 

to the public 

- 

500.000 


** For soaincn raised 

- 

47,000 


Loss^on loyalty loan 

Thiixl Report, Apf^eiidix 10. 

Interest 

107,878 


on postponed bills 
Appendix 34. Paid ownis’rs 

of rice 

lZ0,9Cj 


ships 

- 

110,595 



h Second Report, Appendix 63. Supplies to 

Rencoolen, Pi’inceVif Wales, and St. Helena 9,685,740 
II Report, Appendix 493. (Jharj^cs and Losses 

at St. Helena - * 1 ,046,653 

Half, ^.9,976,830 of 5,958,660 
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Notes to preceding Page. 

* This charge is evidently tor losses on goods sent to 
difTcrent ports in India^ and should be entirely eommerciaL 
+ I3eing, amongst other items, bad debts, which must be 
commercial, the balances of revenue never being put into 
the general books in that way. 

X Mr. Dundas, in 1793, states, that as Government had 
lost 500,000/. a year by the commutation tax, the India 
trade ought to pay it when it could, 

JExtract from I\Ti\ I)iindas*s Lctler of ISth of Tehruary, 1793 . 

4 ' 

What I have just stated refers, in a great measure, 
though not wholly, to llie In lian part of your trade, but 
the conclusion 1 have drawn api|lics with equa? force to 
the China branch of it ; for you cannot omit to take under 
yoiir consideration how much the value of that tratle has 
been augmented by the Commutation Act ; but in order to 
secure that object, it was necessary for the public to biir- 
** tlicii itself with other duties, to the annual aippunt of 
500,000/. Under these circumstance;^^ I think the public 
is justly warranted to expect the sum of participation, 
not less than 500,000/. sterling.'^ 

** The charges for seamen, loyalty loan, and postponed 
bills, may be equally political and commercial ; but the 
charge for rice ships ought to be purely commercial. 

§ & II The supplies and support of Bencoolen, Prince of 
Wales Island, and St, Helena/ are equally necessary for the 
commercial as the political, and ought to be apportioned to 
both. 
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APPENDIX, I. 

Slalcmenl of Profit and Charges on and Outward 

Goods f from 180i-3 9-10, riz. ehj}t Yrars. Taken 

from Accounts Udd hefore Parliamtht. 

Fourth Koport, Appendix 25. Profit 

oil six yeais - - ‘^M,8 )J^,276 

Lo; s on two ye«iro - 299,1 tS 

1,554,1 28 

No. 50. Profit oil floods outward - - 27 1,!?- 7 

T< >t a) profit - ,SS5,5 i 5 

.Di-duct loss by sale of salipetre to 

(h veruTYicnl for ci^hl year?- - 2G!,502 

Coniincrcial,('bar}.;cs not included, to 1,110,570 
Jnsuraiict: on 1.^554,912/. the 

amount t-f sales oftj^oo*ls m U.csc 
ci^lii ycar.s, at 5/. 'its. 5d. per cent. 19 >,220 

2,lt>:,292 

Loss in ciolit yeur^ - 

without adding any of the share of ih.e <-har.; -'s iiu urrod 
by pa;fin<? rc iinmeration to cin>la’n<^ f \u>rn-ou, d'lps, tlie 
owners of lost siups, and snlvaii:<*., 557 2 '« /., baif of 

profit on spices to the C^overniiieiil, c'vi ., any 

one of the many i har^ea to be add* »! 

• 'fhe insurance is e]iar}.;ed on tin divi.-io.i «m' ih I-. 5 .S upon 
44,811 ,(>80/. the total amount of sal . s of tud... i ’ » in 17 
years, instead of ehan^ino- the actual lo^s ineurrred ni the 
ei‘^ht years ujioii 15,551,912/. the amount of sales of the good.s 
ill these eiy;ht years 

^ * 

As per No. 25 of Appendix, Fourth llcpovt, 
prime cost i>f the hof^ieward c.irj>'oes, 

8 , 872 , 977 /. — customs and invoice duties • 

( thereon, at 51 per cent. - 510 554 

Prime cost of outward cargoes, 7,340,691/., 
as per No. 5 of Appendix, Third Peport, 
at 7i per cent. . . - 550,551 

Amount of duties - 861,105 

in India^ to be added. 
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appendix, K. 
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APPENDIX, L. 
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RESOLUTIONS, See. 


As the Resolutions^ which the General Court of Proprietors 
agreed to, on the 26tli of January, 1813, were only read once at 
a late hour, before they were agreed lo,^‘it was impossible for 
any person who had not read and considered tlicyi deliberately 
out of Court, to form a just and consistent opinion thereon. 

I consider the Resolutions as expressing the sentiments and 
opinions of the Court of Directors, and having, for reasons then 
assigned, given my dissent to their being adopted by the Court, 
I shall now beg leave to make a few remarks upon such of the 
paragraphs of the Resolutions as appear to he at variance with 
facts, as they have taken place, or do now exist; and which 
appear sufficiently strong to have induced the Court to reject 
them, if they had decided coufor|nablc to the ffets olfcred to 
their consideration. 


RESOLUTIONS. 

That the Court perceives with 
deep regret, that after a long 
correspondence and discussion, 
conducted with exemplary firm- 
ness temper, and ability on the 
part of the Court of Oirectore, 
and with much cliflerence of 
opinion among the several Mi- 
nisters who have represented his 
Majesty’s Government in the 
discussion, and closed on the 
part of his Majesty’s present 
Ministers with a reference to the 
petitions lately presented to 
Parliament, as a ground of their 
new' determination, the partjps 
have at length arrived at a point 
when«decision is absolutely re- 
quired, between the ruin of the 
Company and the disappoint- 
ment of the petitioners against 
their Charter. 


REMARKS. 

In this Resolution throe facts are 
assumed ; viz. That the Court of 
Directors have acted with firm- 
ness, temper, and ability in the 
discussion ; that his Majesty’s Mi- 
nisters closed the discussion ; and 
that the point at issue, namely, 
whether the imports shoi^d be 
permitted to the outports, involves 
the ruin of the Company. 

If the premature Resolution of 
the 18th of December, not to 
recommend to the Proprietors the 
l^mewing of the Charter, can be 
considered as wise and judicious ; 
and if persisting in a hasty and 
rash Resolution is to be understood 
as a proof of fiininess, then I w'ill 
allow that the Court of Directors 
have been, firm in tlicir persever- 
ance, temperate in their prema- 
alure Resolution, and wise In the 
opinion, declared in that Reso- 
lution. 

Instead of his Majesty’s Minis- 
ters having closed the negocialion, 
the Court of Directors, by their 
Resolution of the 18th of De- 
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That, on former discussions rc- 
Jalive to the renewal ot the 
Conijiany’s Charter, and par- 
ticularly in 1703, his M'ijcsty’s 
Governinciit were preparetl (d 
the outset, to slate the precis^ 
extent of concession whicli could 
safely be allowed to tlui pe- 
titionere against the Company’s 
Charier; and their mature con- 
viction appeared then to be, 
that the regulated monopoly of 
the Company w'as essential to 
the interests of this country, 
and that this^ consideration 
alone was a sullieient answer to 
all pretences tor interference 
with that monopoly* 


cember, put an end to the discus- 
sion by declaring, thattliey could 
not recommend to the iVoprietors 
to accpi)t of tlu^ Charter on the 
terms proposed, and tlial w ithout 
even leaving the door open for 
discussion by any ki:.d of pro- 
viso, as to t;\phuiatioi\ from the 
A'lijiistiT, or nicdilirntion of the 
proposals as to tlu* inaninT of car- 
ryingthesc propositions into effect. 

T hr Chiurman h^is likewise, in 
corrohorabioii cl' liiaf fad, de- 
clared that they cannot he the 
first to renew 'the *n'*f-,ociation 
([suppose co'ist stent ivith ihe d'g- 
iiity of the Court,) hut, that they 
tvottld be happi/ to rccAi\ the pro- 
posals of the Minister, if he sliould 
think proper to luiiice any to them. 

'Che ruin of the Company is 
not at all connected with the ex- 
tension of the imports to thr out- 
ports; because the (Government 
that proposed the measure, gives 
'at the same time nei'.r l,'i00,()00^ 
a year by the China trade; a sum 
newly clouble wliat is neces^aiy 
to pay the whole of the dividends, 
which will keep their ciedil at 
home, nncl India is able to support 
itself: lliercfore, the ruin w'lll only 
be t«> ihi' l)irerior>-’ (avouiite 
esiablL^hmciit Jii the coinpUcalcil 
India trade. 

JL is assertc'd in this fiexjlutiun, 
that his Majesty’s prex nt Miui-:*- 
ters have not acted as tlie ai mis- 
ters in 1793 did, in as miicii as 
they have altered tiieir ('pinions as 
to the e\l(*nt of concessions to be 
granted to tbc public in the trade. 

•it is also stated, that the Mi- 
nistry then thougiit tlu’ ^adc to 
India could only be c.inied cii 
by a monopoly. But tat ts are in 
direct oi>positicm to both these 
assertions; forjt appears by Mr. 
Duiidas’s letter ol the I6tli Feb. 
1793, that the Ministere hacl 
agreed to the Company’s proposals 
for the renewal of the Charter; 
but by his letter of the 24th of 
Marc}i> 1793, we find that he 
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That the trade of the Company 
has long ceased to bear the cha- 
racter of a strict monopoly; 
and that by some further mo- 
difications, if Ihouglit indispen- 
sable, in addition to the arrange- 
ment of 1703 and 1802, it may 
be considered as much an open 
trade, as will be consistent with 
the security of the revenue, and 
Hie proipeiity of the Indian 
limpire. 


proposed more concessions than he 
hath at the outset proposed; and, 
moreover we learn, that he after- 
wards granted these modified con- 
cessions. As to their opinion 
about the necessity of a monopoly, 
let Mr. Dundas’s letter of the 27th 
of March, 1 793, speak for itself : 

If I was obliged to give an 
immediate decision on so im- 
portant a question, 1 should 
rather be disposed to think that, 
through the East India Com- 
" puny, as the medium of Go- 
vernment in India, and the 
** channel of remittance from it, 
** the purposes of the public may 
*' be served without the aid of an 
“ exclusive trade.** 

I, admit that the trade has not 
been a strict monopoly, but ex- 

E erlence has proved that it has 
ee^ sufficiently clofc to disap- 
point the nation mthc cxpectatfons 
which it had formed, and which 
had been held out by the Act of 
1793, and the propositions of 
1802. it has been satisfactorily 
proved, that no modifications of a 
restricted commerce can answer 
the ])urposes of the private mer- 
chant and the nation; that the 
Chairmen have declared it to be 
beyond the effort of human wis- 
dom to supply freight upon Wm 
most reduced terms. Tliey state, ^ 
** Upon this head it is incum-’ 
*' bent upon us to remark, that if 
“ the merchants assert that freight 
“ is to be afforded them upon the 
qpost reduced terms, and at the 
same time that the ships are 
neither to be disuatcheu out- 
“ ward or homeware!, but in the 
favourable season, they seek to 
“ effect what is not practicable by 
** any effort of human wisdom** 

If the Chairmen declare that to 
be impracticable which the mer- 
chants consider attainable without 
any great effort of wisdom, it is 
for the Legislature to consider 
whether the commerce of the pri- 
c c 
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That it is the opinion of the ablest 
Indian statesmen, as well as the 
generality of persons acquainted 
v'ith India, that no large orsud- 
<l»m addition can be made to 
tin* rimount of British exports to 
that country or China. That 
this opinion is confirmed by the 
Americans, who export chietly 
bullion, and by the overloaded 
state of She 'Indian marl^cts. 
Tiiu« the habits and religion of 
the nuiivcs are, hostile to such 
extension; and that the Com- 
pany actually suffer a loss in 
this departm- iit of their con- 
cerns, witJi iho view of eniploy- 
ing the capital, andericourapiiig 
the inaustry, of their counlry- 
nicn at home. 


vate merchants to India^ ought to 
be intrusted to, or controlled 
by, those who declare themselves 
unable to carry it on, upon the 
most reduced terms. 

It stiouUl be considered (hat 
reduced freight is only one of the 
many obstacles which the trade 
to India has experienced, and 
which must continue if the Com- 
pany have any controul over the 
commerce ot private merchants. 

If 1 admit that the opinions of 
the ablest statesinen, and those 
high characters who have been in 
India, ditferon this subject; I must 
also state, lliaL the most convinc- 
ing facts and proofs arc afibrded 
to us, that the exports from i!!^ng- 
land have been regularly and 
^adually increasing, and still are 
increasing. It appears that from 
1781 to 91, the exports to India 
were .363,312/. a year ; from 1792 
tol809, they were 679,656/. a year; 
and even a I aiger increase to China. 
'The Americans receive bullion in 
return for the Indian goods> and 
prefer the profits from a quick 
return, rather than a retail and 
protracted market. 

The habits and religion of the 
natives are not hostile to the 
use of Europe articles; but, on 
the contrary, the natives are 
proud of them, if they could 
afford to purchase them. 

The statement ot the Company, 
as given in No. 36 of the* Appen- 
dix of the Fourth Beport, exhibits 
a profit of 837,940/. upon their 
outward cargoes, and is in direct 
^opposition to the present Resolu- 
tion. 1 am perfectly satisfied that 
the trade has been a losing one, 
and the present Resolution only 
proves how an assertion is made 
qjlfirmative or negative , according 
to the view of the Directors at 
the time. 

If the Directors have been 
throwing away for years the cash 
of the rroprietors in any branck 
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That, so far as relates to the ordi- 
nary produce of India, the im- 
port trade is now carried to the 
full extent of the demand, as ap- 
pears by the value of 2,500,000/. 
sterling, of private property at 
this moment remaining in the 
Company’s warehouses; and 
that to open the out-ports to 
that trade, would be no other 
than a ruinous transfer of it into 
new channels, to the destruction 
of immense and costly establisli- 
ments, and the beggary of many 
thousands of industrious indi- 
viduals. - 


of trade, it is high time for the 
Proprietors to stop such a prac- 
tice* It is also necessary for the 
Minister to take care that the 
capital of the country is not use* 
lessly employed, but that the 
whole capital, if possible, become 
productive to the state. If the 
Company, with a laudable inten- 
tention no doubt, though upon an 
erroneous policy, should afford a 
profit to the clothiers in the use 
of their capital, but siiffor a losa 
in the use of their own, it becomes 
evident that the nation ^ins no- 
thing ; no productive increase, 
whidi ought to take place in 
every thriving country. 

The greater the extent of the 
capital employed to a certain loss 
by the Company, renders it the 
more necessary for the Legisla* 
ture to interfere an(kprevent it. 

Q'ruepolicy forbids a continued 
series or losses, unless some coun- 
tervailing advantages are in view, 
which I do not see in any way. 

The best answer to this assertion 
is, that the cotton, about one 
fourth of the private property 
stated to be in the warehouses, 
could now be sold at a clear pro- 
fit of 30 or 60 per cent. ; and, 
that little of the rest of the goods 
will be on hand in a few months, 
if the Proprietors will sell ftir a 
moderate profit. As to the trans- 
fer of the trade, it is very evident 
that every person who has a pro- 
fitable monopoly, whether by 
means of a patent or charter, 
Will sustain a loss by the public 
becoming sharers in that trade 
after the expiration of the patent; 
but, as the patentee knew the terms 
and duration of his exclusive pri- 
vileges, it would become a Ques- 
tion of vast consequence, it the 
Government were to renew every 
patent for another term of 14 or 
UO years, because the patentee 
had built himself a palace, and 
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That an extension of the trade in 
other products, tlie supposed 
effect of opening tlie out-ports, 
could be realised only by a 
large transfer of capital to India, 
and its consequent colonisation, 
&c. Sec. 

I’liat any unrestrained intercourse 
of Europeans >vith our Indian 
Empire is highly to be depje- 
cated, &c. &c. 


Tliat this Court do most highly 
approve fne conduct of the Di- 
rectors upon tlie vital question 
of admitting the out-ports to the 
import trade from India; and 
Ihjt the confusion aii<l hazard 
from irregular sales at the out- 
ports, the loss to tlie revenue 
from smuggling, and the con- 
sequent rum of the Company’s 
China trade, arc decisive ob- 
stacles to the policy of sueb^ 
measure. They are therefore 
firmly of opinion, tliat the 
Court of Directors should, on 
no consideration tohaiever, cede 
this point in the discussion. 
This Court therefore conceives 
that it is of vital importance to 
the city and port of London, 
that the export trade to India 
and China should continue to 
be c’atiried on as heretofore. 


formed costly establishments for 
tlic purpose of carrying on his 
trade during the period of his 
pattMit. 

It is not proposed, by allowing 
a participation of the trade to the 
out-[)orts, to take or prohibit the 
trade in London ; consequently 
llie greater number of industrious 
persons now employed, would 
continue to be employed in the 
same trade. 

If capital could be employed 
to more advantage in the com- 
merce to India than in the com- 
merce to oilier countries, is there 
any one just reason why it should 
not be so employed > — Trade and 
colonisation nave little connection 
together. 

I’he proposition of his Majes- 
ty’s Minister is not to allow an 
nnreUrained intercourse, but a 
trade under proper regulations. 
The existing laws in India, and 
other regulations that may be 
adopted, guard siilTLcienlly against 
tile mischiefs dreaded and noticed 
in this paragrapli. 

This Resolution assumes, that 
it is in the power of tlje Court of 
Proprietors to keep from the na- 
tion, if they think proper, either 
the cxjiort or import trade of In- 
dia, or they would not exjiress an 
opinion toihe Directors, their re- 
presentatives, on no consideration 
vJiativcr to cede tlie import trade 
from India to the out-ports. It may 
be flattering to the Directors to 
think that they have the power 
of ceding and dictating^ in - such 
language, what the portion of the 
tracTc of India the country at 
large should receive fro^u their 
hands ; but it will be very dilTc- 
reiit in reality, when the petition 
is before the Legislature. 

Is there any hazard or confusion 
takes place from the sales of colonial 
produce at any of the out-ports } 
or, is there any thing in the nature 
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of Indian commodities, to produce 
confusion and hazard, unless sold 
ill the India Mouse? 

It has been the part of the Di- 
rectors to take up the cause o£ 
the city of London, but it is cer- 
tainly a questionable point, whe- 
ther the Court of Proprietors of 
India Slock, in their ■deribcralions 
and in their Resolutions, oiiftht to 
have manifested such anxit ty for 
tlie interests of the city and port of 
I^ndon, pre/trc/icc lothe inter- 
ests of the rest of the kingdom. If 
any notice of the wharfs and ware- 
houses of theCompany, and proba- 
ble loss to them by an alteration of 
the trade, had been taken, there 
would have been some excuse. 

I must observe, that it appears 
very extraordinary thaf the 'Court 
of Proprietors shopjd, in this 
Rejylution, recommend the ex- 
port trade to India and China to 
be continued as heretofore, w hen 


That there is no foundation, in 
feet, for the statement which 
ascribes to the Company*» 
Charter the advantages enjoyed • 
by neutral foreigjners over Un- 
tish merchants, in the admis- 
sion of the former to a trade 
from which the latter arc ex- 
cluded : for, that Ibe profit writhe 
wliteh that trade has been car- 
ried on' by these foreigners, lias 
been entirely owing to ‘the faci- 
lities necessarily belonging to 
their neutral character, and 


the Directors, in their corresnon- 
dence with the Ministers, had ac- 
quiesced in allow'ing the exports 
to India from the oul-porls. It 
will, I fear, appear to Ibe public, 
that the Court of Proprielors, as 
holders of India Stock, have ra- 
ther gone beyond their ow'ii con- 
cerns, in taking up the cause ot 
the city of London, which has 
so many advocates eager to de-. 
tend their rights ; and, it the 
< ity can claim any right, they will 
not be backward in doing so. 

It must be admitted, that fo- 
reiglSers were allowed to trade to 
ImUa by Acts of Parliament : but 
it cannot be denied, that the Cnar- 
ter to the Company was the sole 
cause w’hy British subjecifi'did uot 
trade there with equal facilities as 
foreigners. 4 he neutral cliarac- 
ter of foreigners had little advan- 
tage in enabling them to meet the 
English merchant with Indiaa 
articles in the British \Ve5t In- 
dies, at Gibraltar, Ma’ta, &c. ; 
but their being able to sell them 
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tvhich, of courte, cannot belong 
to the merchants of a bellige- 
rient state. 


That the discharge of the political 
functions ot the Company de- 
pends on the continuance of its 
commercial privileges, &c. &c. 


By the continuance of the Com- 
pany's commercial privileges, 
the remittance of the forUines 
accumulated by above 3000 
officers of (he Company’s\nii- 
litary service, and some hun- 
dreds of civil servants, are 
transmitted to the capital, 
and stimulate the industry of 
Britain. 

Tl hat, connected with this depart- 
ment of the subject, is the ex- 
treme danger to which, in case 
of the Company’s dissolution, 
the balance of the constitution 
would be exposed, by the trans- 
fer of the Indian patronage to 


cheaper than the British met^ 
chant, under all his impediments 
and hindrances could do, has been 
the real cause. 

I'he charge for insurance from 
America to India and back, has 
been, in general 12 per cent, as 
much as on the Company’s ships ; 
but their ships could make oi\c 
Voyage in 9 or 10 months, whilst 
the Company’s require 15 or 20 
months; they could assort their 
cargoes, sail when they pleased, 
&c. which British merchants 
could not ; and these are some of 
the advantages of the tituiral cha- 
racter. 

It is not proposed, nor can the 
Company be prevented from trad- 
ing to India, if they can do so with 
advantage ; but the character 
of the Company, as sovereigns, 
has no dependfence upon com- 
merce, except for the remittance 
of any surplus revenues, and that 
could be equally well done by 
private merchants, if the Company 
should not do it. , 

As the commerce to India has 
been a losing trode, and as' all 
governmrnts are supported in the 
most effectual manner by money, 
it follows, tJiat the continuation of 
a losing trade would injure, instead 
of supporting, the political govern- 
ment of the Company. 

Of the 3000 military officers, 
scarcely one jn thirty accumulate 
fortunes, and these could be re- 
mitted them with greater advan- 
tage if the trade was laid open, 
and give equal stimulus to the in- 
^dustry of Great Britain. 


If the Court of Proprietors, by 
their own act, refuse the offer 
made ta them by the Minister, it 
will follow, according to the 3d of 
George 11. that the Company will 
continue in possession of their ter- 
ritories, and will trade, \i\ common 
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the Crown^ and the enormous 
burden which would be entailed 
on the public, in satisfying the 
claims of compensation on be- 
half of the Company^ and of all 
the complicated interests which 
would be involved in its fate. 


That by the destruction of the 
Company, a vast number of 
these rroprietors, amongst 
whom its capital of 12,000,000/. 
sterling, is divided, would be 
reduced to extreme distress; 
and nearly 40,(j 00 persons, di- 
rectly employed by the Com- 
pany, with many others indi- 
rectly concerned in its prospe- 
rity, would be brought to a state 
of absolute beggary. 


That, from the tenor of the pre- 
ceding considerations, it appears 
to tins Court, that no case of 
political or commercial delin- 
quency has been established 
against the Company, to justify 
the ruin with which they are 
threatened, or to perfect their* 
claun to a continuance of their 
Charter/ arc. 


wUh other British subjects, to In- 
dia. There will be no danger to 
the constitution, as the patronage 
will remain with the Directors; 
nor will the public be burthenecl 
with any claims for compensation, 
as the Company, continued in 
ossession of their territories, can 
ave no claim upon the expiration 
of their Charter. The Court of 
rroprietors will, I fear, be mis- 
taken if they expect to receive 
compensation from the nation on 
the expiration of their exclusive 
privileges of trade. 

If the Proprietors, by their Heso- 
lutioiis, are determined to support 
the Directors in their refusal to 
accept the boon of the China trade, 
which is the only means tliey have 
had, for these eighteen years past, 
of paying their dividends, they 
will^ be tUcmsclves fbe cause of 
their own loss, and have them- 
selves alone to blame tor llieir dis- 
tress. The Company cannot be 
dissolved without a compensation 
for their territories, but they may 
be allowed to retain them ; and, 
if there is any surplus revenue, the 
Proprietors will receive a divi- 
dend ; if not, as they have refused 
the Cliina protits, they must put 
up with the loss, and thank Ihcin- 
seives for having been the cause. 

'The evidence taken before tne 
Select Committee of the House of 
Commons establishes, beyond a 
doubt, that the objects of^he 
Legislature, by tho Act of the 33d 
of Ckorge 111. have not been tea- 
lisea ; it is therefore unnecessary 
to prove any delinquency against 
the Company, in order tjfat tho 
Legislature should, at the'e>q)ira- 
tloii of the present Charter, a4opt 
sucli measures as the advantage of 
the nation requires. 

The Company are not threaten- 
ed with nun, except from the 
conduct of the Directors gnd Pro- 
prietors themselves ; as it is pro- 
posed to renew to them by Cuar- 
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Tfcat the combination of these 
aiifl other sums, producing 
195,960,000/. have been dif- 
fused iiv various channels 
Itirough the whole circulation 
«C the British Empire. 


ter alt* that is valuable in their 
trade and territories. 

It is, I believe, contrary to the 
facts before the public, to assert 
that any of their commcrcialfunds 
and profits have been wasted on 
costly enterprises, or wars in 
India ; the revenues from the ter- 
ritories having, with the loans rais- 
ed there, produced more money 
than has been expended upon 
them. 7'he quiet and secure pos- 
session of the tcrribjries could not 
have been elfccted in any other 
manner, than by the prosecution 
of the wars. 

This brings forward the ques- 
tion, whether, if by a more free 
and 0 |>en trade to India, a greater 
ortion of the commerce of India 
ad been brought to Great Britain, 
a larger sum would not have been 
circulated; and, if amongst the 
out-ports, that it would have been 
more generally usefulto the British 
Empire ? 


TFie various numerical results taken from tlic Reports of the 
Select Committee, only exhibit what has taken place under the 
testricted trade of the Company’s Charter, and several of them 
prove, in the most incoiitestible manner, that much greater in- 
case might have taken place under an open and liberal system. 

i am not at all inclined to attach blame to the Court of Direc- 
tors, or any of their servants, in the conduct of their commercial 
system ; but it is the restricted system and erroneous principle 
vbfch I would blame, and wish to see altered. 

<. 

FINIS. 


Frinted bj J. Biettetl, 

. HuBcit^Strcfit, Hajrnliubct, Xjondwh 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Reporter of the Preliminary Debate which 
was held at a Court of Proprietors of East-India 
Stock, on the 5th of January, 1813, pledged 
himself to continue them xoith accurate fidelity, 
and he trusts Use pledge is noio redeemed. Biassed 
CIS he confesses himself to have been, by the elo~ 
quence, the arguments, thq researches,* and the 
local knowledge so luminously displayed^ he has still 
maintained a strict and an unqualified impartia- 
lity. He is sorry, from the physical impossibility 
hf folloroing Mr. Hume with sufficient accuracy 
through his extended and elaborate calculations, 
that he is compelled to apologise to that gentleman 
for some, he trusts, immaterial omissions ; but he 
laments this the less, as the honorable gentleman 
has already advertised his speech, under his ozon 
correction, — by which it loill be easily estimated 
how much attention has been paid to the purport, 
the argument, and even the language of his speech, 
and that ichat little omission there may be, could 
only arise from the rapidity of debate, and the 
involution qf figures. 
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To the other Gentlemen he offei's no apotogy, 
mch as he conceives to ha ^ae to them— he hopes 
^hey will accept his endeavours to record the splen- 
iour qf those talents and the anxiety of that zeal 
vhich reflect a mutual honour upon each other — 
and when they look on the lineaments of their minds, 
tts pourtrayed by him in this production, and should 
think the likeness a faint one, they will remember 
he can only draw the features, — he cannot throw 
the fire and the spii it of the Speaker upon paper. 
For he may iuy with the Abbl Menage, of a heaU‘ 
tiful animated lady's picture, that the poitiait coidd 
not be li/ce, il est insensible. 

^n Appendix is added in consequence of various 
allusions in the Debate. 

The Reporlqr, finding the Speech qf Loit^ 
fitairado the East-India Dbcitors, at the City of 
X/HpAvn Tavern, has become a subjett of intcnsl, 
though it docs not strictly connect itself with the 
jJebate, has guen directions to have it inserted in 
the Appendix. 

Those who are not already possessed qf the Pre- 
liminary Debate may ditain copies from the various 
bookseUers to combine with tlib present Publica- 
tion, 
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TUESDAY, JANUARY 1». 

The Minutes of the last Court having been 
tead by the Clerk, 

The Chairman (Sir Hugh Inglis) addressed the 
Proprietors, informing them. 

That this Adjourned Courv twas held to 
take into farther consideration the documents 
which were laid before it on the 5th of this 
month:*— that a more important question was 
never agitated > important, as it related to the 
East-India Company, important, to the per* 
sons connected with the East-India Company^ 
and of the greatest importance to the nation at 
large. In the discussion of this question, it 
required all the wisdom, ail the temper, all the 
moderation, which coyld be bestowed upon it.— ■ 
That it was not only the wel&re of the Company, 
not only the wel6re of the numerous persons eon> 
nected with it, which were to be considewd'j, 
but even the interests of those adventurers them- 
selves, who wish to break in the barrier 
B 
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of a long established trade, so successfully and 
so honorably carried on by the port of Lon-r 
don, both to and from the East* Indies. To such 
adventurers he could foresee nothing but ruin 
and disappointment, as the certain, the inevita* 
ble result of a compliance with their own wishes ; 
nothing but a sweeping destruction to the East- 
India Company ; which must bear away with its 
desolating torrent, the. commerce and the pros- 
perity of the greatest city in the world. In com 
sidering this question- in all its points, he urged 
them to look likewise to the security of the na- 
tional revenug ; for although it might be said, 
that is the more particular* duty of Governm-ent 
to watch over, yet if, by removing from the port 
of London the exclusive trade to India, the 
revenue of this country should sufler, in the loss 
of four millions per annum, how is that defalca- 
tion to be made up, except by adverting to what 
is already so oppressive and exhausted, an addi- 
tion -to the burthens already imposed, or some 
other intolerable and grievous taxation ? — He en- 
treated them to take this subject into their serious 
consideration; and having 'maturely deliberated 
upon it, with the most awful and cautious reflec- 
tions, that they would deliver their judgehents 
distinctly and flrmly, deciding and determining 
combined opinions in such a manner, as tq 
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instruct the Directors how they were to act at so 
momentous a crisis. — While he thus urged them to 
evince determined firmriess, he trusted they would 
shew their moderation, and manifest an anxiotw 
wish to meet Government, if it were possible, 
without sacrificing, what might be considered their 
dearest rights, and the welfare of the empire.—* 
He concluded with observing, that the gentleman 
behind the bar (the Directors) had had no com*- 
raunications whatever with any persons, nor had 
they seen any thing which could induce them 
to alter their opinions since the last debate.— 
(Hear! hear!} It had, been suggested, that 
there were points of approximation between the 
Directors and the Government — “ would to 
God,” said he, “ we were likely to approximate? 
I hope we shall. But nothing has happe^d, that 
can enable me to state, there is any probability of 
such an approximation. I have thought it neces- 
sary to declare this openly; because it has been 
reported, out of doors, that some arrangement 
had been proposed by his Majesty’s Ministers. 
Unhappily there is not the least foundation for 
such an assertion.” ^ ^ 

Mr. Weyland expressed himself to have been 
little known to this Court, and that he should not 
have presumed to step forward at this ci^itical mo- 
ment, had he not conceived that ^e gredt inte- 
‘ B a 
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rests whicli are implicated in the decision of this 
question, called on every thinking man, to deliver 
his opinion ; and this consideration he thought 
would operate, in some degree, as a guarantee 
for his being attended to, however humble his 
abilities. Impressed with the magnitude of the 
subject, he had minutely and deliberately inquired 
into it ; as connected with the questions of policy, 
humanity, and right; points which must strike 
every reflecting mind, when the sources by 
which the establishments of the Company arc 
supported, have been called iq question. Though 
a proprietor of £ast>Ind,ia Stock, that consi- 
deration was small indeed, when compared with 
the stake he had in the welfare of the country ; 
and sensible as he was of the very deep interest ^ 
he had in the general good of the community at 
large, he trusted that, in taking this view of the 
subject, he had discarded every feeling of 
individual benefit, and avoided that bias, of 
which, not even the best intentioned minds can 
at all times divest themselves. 

He hoped this question would not be treated as 
a question of^arty : — ^h*e was determined not so 
to consider it. Indeed, it was of such extent and 
complexity, that the most honorable minds might 
differ materially^ withoutjthe imputation of partia- 
. jity i and he was sure, the Ministers of this couu- 
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try, those gentfcmen who now exercise the high 
offices of the state, particularly in that department 
more immediately connected with the East-India 
affairs, were influenced by the strongest sense of 
impartiality, and a sincere desire to do their duty 
fairly and honorably to all j)arties. Having. said 
this, he could not help thinking it impossible for 
any person who had deliberately weighed the sub- 
ject, to avoid seeing, that the question between 
the petitioners against the Charter and the East- 
India Company, was supported by statements of 
so directly opposite a nature, that those who are 
placed in the situation of umpires were'not called 
on for compromise, but for decision ; and though 
it could not be said that the Rubicon was passed, 
it could not be denied, that they were on its 
banks, on the very brink of the stream, aad ready 
to plunge into its waters. 

Various Statesmen, Mr. Pitt, Lord Melville, 
Lord Cornwallis, and others, all of late ye*ars, 
refused to adopt the principles which were now 
incautiously advanced ; and there did not appear, 
from the documents befjpre thef Court, that any 
imperative circumstances of the present time 
had^ occurred, to justify the alteration in the be- 
ginning of the present negoeiktion, the details of 
which we. e before them. The first proposition 
made to the Court was— 
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[Here the Hon^ Proprietor, in consequence of 
sudden indisposition, was obliged to sit down.'] 

After a pause of a few minutes — 

Mr. Davis rose and observed, that, knowing 
the value of time, he should occupy the attention 
of the Court for as short a period as possible. But 
it appeared to him there was rK>w so great 
a national question before them, that it calkd 
for the opinion and observation of every mem- 
ber. — The question was, whether the export 
and import trade of India from the port and city 
of London should be removed, and given to the 
outports, *or whether •we should endeavour to 
keep them where they they now were? In his 
judgment such a removal would be fraught with 
the greatest disadvantages to the port of I.ondon, 
while ilk could not tend to produce any possible 
benefit to any one of the outports. (Hear/) 

Tie shoii <1 stalc,as briefly as possible, reasons 
for so thinking ; and enter into details which, he 
presumed, could not be overturned. He did not 
mean to argue from theory : — he )uid made four 
voyages to the East-Ini^es j he liad acted both as 
an East-Iudia agent and as s merchant j and the 
result of his experience was, a firm conviction, 
that the throwing open the trade by Government 
would produce incalculable mischief , because, he 
had reason to know, that the exports already ex- 
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ceeded"the dlitiaiiS. He had no hesitation in say- 
ing that, for many years last past, more goods had 
been sent to India than could have heen consum- 
ed, except, indeed, by the climate, which had de- 
stroyed a considerable proportion of them. With 
regard to the profits on these goods, he would 
-appeal to any merchant, whether he had disco- 
vered it to be a trade worth carrying on by indi- 
viduals. No man, he believed, who was ac- 
quainted with it, could think it worth his while, 
under existing circumstances.-— Much had been 
said abroad, about the high price of the freight 
of our ships. Formerly, he admitted!, it was 
very high j but, speaking* of the present day, the 
Company had gone into the opposite extreme. 

The merchants at the outports seem to be <rf' 
opinion, that the products of the East-Indies may 
be brought home in a West-Indiaman, a 
Streightsman, or any other description of vessel ; 
but thi^ opinion was delusive and erroneous^ as 
experience had already discovered. The shipping 
of Liverpool and Bristol, though adapted to carry 
sugar and pepper from thcWcsf-Indies, were not 
calculated to convey in3igo and silks from the 
East— nor were they at all fitted to double the 
Caf)e of <TOod Hope. This was plain matter of 
fact, though few private merchants, at present 
unconnected with the- trade, could be acquainted 
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i^ith It ; and, believed, if Ministers did really 
know th^ fact, they would see the fallacy of those 
petitions which had been laid before them. It 
was certainly their bounden duty to listen to the 
statements contained in those petitions 3 but they 
ought not to give way to the representations of 
the ignorant, merely because . they are clamorous. 

He meant to give no offence by this expression ; 
but conceived that, on this subject, many of the 
petitioners must necessarily be i|;norant they 
hr.d not had the woeful experience of those who 
jhad been connected with the trade; To prove 
the correctness of his statement, he CQuld pro- 
duce, for their informafion, the evidence of facts. 
Lately, ,in Bengal, a class of persons, captains 
awd-officers of East-lndiamen, who procure their 
freight free of expense, applied to the Governor- 
GeneraF for a drawback on the duties payable 
there. ** We have,” said they, “ brought in- 
“ yestments here, by which we are considerable 
** losers.”. Lord Minto’s answer was, — " Gen- 
“ tlemcn, I am sorry for your losses, but the 
" fault is your own ; you have speculated, you 
“ have been imprudent, and every man ought to 
“ pay for his imprudence.* — ^This is a case of 
.the present day ; he would likewise ^dveri to 
one which occurred at another place, in the year 
IJ9.5, The Hodn^t a ship belonging to the 
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Company, was consigned to Madras and Bengal. 
The captain took out goods to the amount of 
jC 1 2,000 ; one third of which was intended for 
Madras, and the remaining two-thirds for Ben- 
gal. When, however, the ship arrived at Madras, 
the Government was under an urgent necessity 
of sending her back to England ; in conse*^ 
queuce of which, j£’8,000 worth of goods were 
unexpectedly thrown upon the Madras market. 
The store-keepers would not purchase, neither 
would the merchants ; an attempt was then 
made to retail the investment, but that did 
not answer. Lord Hobart, now Lord Buck- 
ipghamshirc, who was then governor, interested 
himself for the captain, And made him an offer 
of remittiog his money, through the Company’s 
treasury, on the best terms: but he haA no 
money to remit-— he had nothing but goods ? and 
these he could not convert into casli. A h/tery 
was at length set on foot, as the dernier resof’t : 
He was at Madras at the time, and spoke frorn 
memory ; but his firm belief was, that the name 
of Lord H*)bart stood at, the head of the list of 
subocribers to that lottery. On account of some 
doubts which he entertained 6f his own recol-*^ 
lectfon, he had applied to the captain himseS 
for his statement of the circumstance,.^ and 
with the permission of the Court would read 
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his (the captain’s) answer : — ** My dear Sir, 
I have been enddavouring to recollect “ the 
" circumstance of the lottery at Madras ; and I 
am disposed to believe, that Lord Hobart’s 
name stood at the head of subscribers.” Such 
was also his own decided belief ; and his lord- 
ship could not but Vemember the circimistance. 
This occui.euce tended to shew, that there was 
an ample supply of goods in the market. The 
articles in question were purchased, for ready 
money, fiom the manufactures at Manchester, 
Birmingham, and Sheflieid ; the regular allow- 
ance of jC^5 per cei\t, was made, and, conse- 
quently, no goods could come more cheaply to 
market. The want of purchasers, however, 
proved, that th^re had been a considerable influx 
of manufactures to our East-Iudia tciritories, and 
that theie is no want of a greater supply ; — this 
was the object he wi-died, to impress on their 
mihds. 

With regard to the import trade, it appeared 
to him to be a very considerable object, that 
the whole should come to one maiket ; it is 
an inducement to foreign purchasers to deal v^ith 
one body, and import at one price ; whereas, if 
they purchase cheap at Liverpool and dear at 
'Bristol, they will be unable to establish a fair 
market on their return home, which must mate- 
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rially.’^operate against their trade. lie was for a 
‘sate, and not a speq^tive trade; and he 
thought, as a nation, it should be 

their endeavour to keep trade on a par ; for to 
iiave a very extensive demand one year, and a 
very confined demand the next, must be equally 
hurtful to the manufacture# and to the merchant, 
examples of whidh had recently passed before 
them. He could not help thinking, that if 
Jvlinisters did know the real state of the 
case, they would pause before they listened to 
the petitions of those who are at present so de- 
sirous of injuring themselves. Suchb were his 
opinions, and such, he* thought, must be the 
opinions of Ministers, when they had properly 
investigated the subject. But if, after they have 
received all the necessary information on the 
question, they should still persist in granting 
tins ideal boon to the country, he, for one, 
must exclaim-— 

Tioieo Danaos et dona ferentes.’’— 

Mr. Wetland again rpse.— He said, he had 
drawn up a scries of resolutions, which, without 
farther preface, he Vould submit to the Court. 
Th'ey contained an abstract of those sentiments, 
on which it was his Intention to have expatiated 
at length. 

c s 
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The Resolutions were then read by theclerk.^ 
Mr. JVeyland, in continuance, observed, that 
these were the Resolutions he had framed, and 
oft which he intended to have enlarged. He 
could only assure them, they contained the sin- 
cere sentiments of his mind, after giving the 
subject the most deliberate attention; and he 
tvas glad they had been received with so many 
njaiks of approbation by the Court. He should 
trouble them no fsirther, and apologized for the 
attempt he had before made to address them^ 
which, from various causes, principally an ill 
State of hetlth, and his, not beiivg used to public 
speaking, he was unable to effects He should^ 
kowever, take the hint which had been given 
bitn, and in future use his pen, rather than his 
tongue, in support of that jast cause, the cause 
of the Company, {^pphtuse.) He then moved 
the first Resolution, which, being duly seconded, 
and*^the question pul from the Chair, — 

■ Mr. Hume, in rising, on the present occasion# 
professed himself to be aware, that he ought to 
make an apology to the Court. While he saw 
found him so many persons, whose abilities 
Were so niueh superior to his own, it might 
seem arrogant in him to come forward and 

* As the Resolutioas Were afterwards materiBlly compressed, 
we have given them insertion in their due place, at the coiK 
nhs»ien of the Debate. 
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pbtrude his opinions j but he trusted, when his 
motives were stated, that they would be approv- 
ed ; and that every unfavourable impression would 
be removed from the minds of gentlemen. It • 
was his wish, that on a subject of so much im- 
portance, a subject hi which thousands were 
interested, not only in that Couft but in the 
nation at large ; it was his wish, he repeated, 
and, he hoped, the wish of that assembly, that 
the discussion should be conducted with all 
the candour which it demanded^ Actuated bf 
this feeling, he obtruded himself on a former OC'*''" 
casion ; not that he could^ throw any udditbnai • 
light on the subject, but because he thought th« 
determination of that day was too hasty and pre- 
cipitate } therefore he stepped forward to n.*com« 
mend calm deliberation. Feeble as his abilitiel' 
were, he feared that he diould not be able to 
produce any considerable effect on the Court ; . 
but his end would be answered, if what he said 
should have the power of calling the .attention of 
others, more capable of delivering their opinions, 
to this momentous .subje(^. If nothing worthy 
of approbation should fall from him, .still the 
Country must derive much benefit from the dis- 
cussion of this question. - 

He was inclined to take a very different 
♦bw of the subject ffom that entertained b/ 
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the honprable gentleman preceded him! 
he might he right ,as. to jitf$ulated facts : 
sometimes there may te an overplus, some- 
times a deficiency of goods in the niarket. He 
had pointed out some instances of the former, 
hut he had not mentioned any of the latter de- 
scription ; although it is well known, that ^lOO 
and even Xl 60 per cent, has been occasionally 
made on the invoice accounts : such circum- 
stances sometimes occur, as well as severe losses. 
These, however;, Sre insul^ated facts, and there- 
fore, on the general subject, they ought to 
^weigh byt little j their object being to take a 
great and comprehensive view of the question. 
On a former occasion, be thought that they were 
merely, to take into consideration, whether the 
import trade was to be extended to the outports j 
but he ‘was corrected by the Honorable Chair- 
man, who informed him, that the entire interests 
of tthe Company, with respect to territorial pos- 
session, political arrangements .and commercial 
prosperity, were connected with the decision, 
which would be foupdp'd on that discussion. 

The field of observation was therefore exceed- 
ingly wide j but ho shouki'endeavour. to confine 
himself .within as narrow limits as possible. AT hat 
■‘He should feel it his duty to state was — that 
where so mar)y interests, were to be considered* 
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pxtremely shott/ His'lnYention was to produce 
nothing but facts, and on them to found what- 
ever he had to offer. Qn the voluminous reso- 
lutions which had just been read he could not 
form an accurate judgment^ for they could not 
be perfectly understood, unless suJficient time 
were allowed for their consideration. He made 
no doubt that the Honorable Gentleman who 
proposed them, believed them to contain nothing 
but what was true : — still, howev'^er, they were 
merely opinions; and it was the duty of the Court 
to decide only on facts ; to Reason from the various 
bearings of facts ; and, from the past, to argue 
qn the probabilities of the future. There were 
some very good friends of his,’w'ho had kindly 
observed, that he came forward with what they 
pleased to call an ungenerous attack on the East- 
India Company . — {Hear ! hear f) So far from 
this being- the case, he was a friend to the Coth- 
pany from a three-fold consideration i he had the* 
greatest respect and veneration for them, as a 
political body and a govermnent he had spent a 
considerable portion of his life, not less than 
fifteen years, in their service : he had visited* 
every possession they had in India. He had taken 
a long time to consider every /thing .connected 
with their cqmmercial, as well as thbh: civil and 
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military establishments j he therefore had not 
formed an hasty opinion: his sentiments were 
not the result of the^ experience of weeks or of 
mon^s, but the matured judgment of several, 
yeirs deep consideration j and he frankly declared, 
dbat even if Ministersr>had offered to concede every 
tNng the Company wanted, he himself should 
have stepped forward, for the purpose of stopping 
^he current. of that, which he conceived detri- 
mental to its interests, and those of the public. 
He was, in the first .place, a friend to the Com- 
pany, from feelings of real veneration for their 
CX^ellentc establishments i. for he had often had. 
occasion to observe the great zeal and. ability 
displayed by the heads of departnaents, arid tho 
extraordinary attention and correctness evjnced 
by those in minor situations. And liere he con-; 
tiidered it but the meed of justice to the gentle- 
men composing that Court, to enter his testi- 
mony against a delpsion which has been spread 
abroad, that the government of India was neither 
free, liberal, nor equitable. He had visited all 
the Company’s establishments, and he felt justis 
fied in stating, that no government in Europe was 
ao excellently supported j 'the rights of the sub- 
ject were’ sedulously watched over j the utfnost 
protection extended to property j and all those 
blessiDg«, which form the principal features and 
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the most pleasing nttractions ofcivili/rd life, were 
ttnctasingly cherished — (Applame). lie had seen 
the establishmonls of Government in this coun- 
trj'’, and it was but candid to say, that the Com- 
pany’s establishments, particularly at Bengal, 
were as much superior, in efficiency and in the 
execution of all their duties, to those relative de- 
partments under the British Crown, either at 
home or in the colonies, as it is possible for any 
one Government to be sujjerior to another. (Great 
applause.) Some instances of deficiency may 
doubtless be producetl.— Perfection cannot be 
expected in mortal woiks — corruption tVill creep 
in : but, wherever any defect was discovered, ex- 
ertions were instantly made to rectify it ; and 
every thing which seemed likely to militate against 
the interest of the natives was studiously avoid- 
ed. So much ho said on a general view ; but 
were he to go into detail, he could recount at 
length the various btuefits derived from the dif- 
ferent establishments. 

If he looked to the military department, ho 
was sure he could not be Contradicted, uheu he 
said that the exploits of the ,C’i)rnpany’s forces 
had, not been excelled by any of the ivceoi 
achievements of the Biitish troops, gteat and 
glorious as they wore. (Applause.) 

In the revenue and commercial department, 
o 
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a degree of correctness and attention was visi- 
ble, which merited -^eliiglicst eulogium, and 
he spoke in tiie hearing of many gentlemen 
who could correct birn if lie were wrong, that if 
in the commercial department, there v/as aiay 
room for censure, it did not arise from want of 
zeal in the individuals connected with it, but 
from the errors of the system, and the p'olitical 
arrangements which are joined with it. Generally, 
however, the diderent establisiur.enls were as 
coiiiplcte as possible ; and therefore it was far 
from his intexition or wish, to overturn that form 
of Government, which bad been so wisely sup- 
ported in India. We had ii'it there, as in this 
country, unsettled accounts of twenty or thirty 
years standing ; on the contraiy, eithough the 
revenue tliere, amounted to ,,^ 15 , 000 , 000 , a sum 
little short of the revenue of Engl.and previous < 
‘to the last war, yet so admirable was the system, 
thht every account was settled, in six months 
after the period wlien it was contracte<l. — (Ap~ 
plause.) Let it not therefore be supposed, that 
he who could so well appreciate the excel ler.ee of 
the Government, could be anxious to ruin a sys- 
tem, rvhicli lie hoped would not, even in part, be 
destroyed. 

\ A second motive which bound him to ihc 
Company was, that’ of self-interest. He was a 
proprietor of East-India slock : not numerica!]y. 
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it js true, to so great an aifto uj ^t as many gentle- 
?men; but to him, retire^lp^f untivv*. life, it was, 
perhaj>s, of as .great' consequence as a much 
larger stake migkft be to others : surely tbeivfore, 
he should not beticcused of jivilfolly acting con- 
trary to his* own interest. There was a third 
motive by. which he was actuated in coming for- 
ward, and which would perhaps weigh, in some 
degree, with the Court. Insulated from any be- 
nefit he might derive through the C'ornjwu}'^, he. 
had a duty to perform as a citizen of thi.s coun- 
try ; and if he conceived that an . amelioration 
could be effected iu any one point .-material to 
her interest ; if her marine could be rendered 
more cflicieut ; if her commerce could be im- 
proved; if the profits of her merchants could be 
increased, by pursuing the course he should re- 
commend, these would form powerful n«>tives.fbr 
intruding his opinions on the Court. ^ ^ 

Oil a subject of so much consequence, k.was 
necessary that some particular order should- be 
observed. With this view, he })ro|)osed to divide 
the remarks he should »offer, under heads: 
Isl, As to llic correspondence between Govern- 
ment and the Company, which was then before 
the Court, he should compare it with that which 
took jilacc on a former occasion, and examine iu 
what light they onglit to view it. 2d, He should 
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consider what was the situation of the Company’s 
territory and commerce, at the renewal of the 
Charter in 1793 ; and what expectations were 
entertained by the Company, a^d by individuals, 
in consequence of , that arrangement, which he 
should determine by facts. 3d, He should dis- 
cuss the subject of an open trade, and whether 
it was likely to create advantages or disadvan- 
tages to the Indian empire, and to the public in 
general. 4th, He should consider'the territorial 
and commercial rights of th6 Company ; and 
Sith, What resources the Company possessr— 
what are advantageous, yrhat injurious ; to shew 
that we ought to retain what is beneficial, and 
discard what is otherwise. 

As to the first point, he found from the cor- 
respondence now before them, that the ncgoci- 
aftion for renewing the Charter commenced in 
^ 1802. yras unnecessary to state what proposi- 
tions*wcre then made; but certainly, in the se- 
cond letter from the President of the Board . of 
Control, at a subsequent period, two very ma- 
teriM alterations wfere 'proposed ; namely, the 
ojiening of the • trade, and tjie transfer of the 
military forces of the Company to Government. 
In their answer of January 9* to this letter, he 
thought the Chairman^ and Deputy-Chairman, 
as far as the question of the open trade w'as con- 
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cenied, however eloquent their language, fell-short 
of overthrowing the arguments adduced by their 
opponent ; but, on the military part of the qucs> 
tion, they were eminently successful. Indeed, if 
ever a point was supported by powerful reasoning, 
if ever facts were placed in a strong point of view, 
if ever argument was pursued to complete dfr 
mouitration, it was on that occasion. (Applause.) 
These representations were attended to ; Minis* 
ters changed their opinions — they' waved that di- 
vision of the question, and thus abandoned a mea- 
sure which would have produced, he should not 
say absolute ruin, but impense evil to-'the nation. 

Then came the second attempt at a negocia- 
tion, in November last, when His MiyestyV 
Ministers stated, that their opinion was altered 
from what it was before, inasmuch as they now 
thought it necessary to extend the import as well 
as the export trade. This appeared to be the only 
point on which they diflered ; for it sec’med 
to him, from the letter of the Chairman and 
Deputy Chairman of the 2d bf April 1813, 
that the Court of Proprietors had conceded that ’ 
the Charter should be renewed, on the princi- 
ple of permitting an export from all ports, and 
confining the imports to the port of London. 
This, at least, seemed to have bccti implied, 
though no document existed. by which it could 
be positively shewn. 
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Therefore, the question was, whether the in- 
terests of the. (Joinjiany wouM be so much 
afieeted by this ju’nposcd alteration in the im- 
port’ systoni, .IS to render it necessary to stop 
all farthor iiegocial ion, for the purpose of pro- 
euriiig that, which is tlic gnarahtcc of their di- 
vidends, and the protection of their stoc'k. He 
did not approve of breaking off all eonfer- 
enoe. lie werdd have recommended, that His 
ItJcjcoJy’s Ministers shoulcl have been requir- 
ed to state, if mischief resulted from the al- 
teration, how far they were willing to guaran- 
tee tl'.e idtimate stoc^ of the Company, and 
the di.’idends due thereon. But the Court of 
Directors thovight otherwise, and so did Minis- 
ters. At issue they were, and in order to settle 
their ditihrerxes, private confen nccs were ccr- 
tainly the best, where, without taking down mi- 
nutes, all the parties could come forw.ard with 
candour and frankness. He did not mean to 
call in question the sincerity of the Court of 
Directors ; he h’.td no doubt but they hail the 
interests of the Compft^iy *at heart: hut still -a' 
diversity of opinion might l^,e entertained ; and 
he did think, that as the Court stated, on t.hc 
2d of April, that they would come to no deci- 
sion till the final intentions of Government were 
known, and on the 2d of December, encaged 
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cordiall}’" to cultivate private coulVresices, with- 
out tahing minutes, and answered, wlicn I'.;.' ques- 
tion was put to them, that tliey could l.a-.;'. no- 
thing to communicate, until Ilis Majesty’.-; 
nist^rs liad committed to writing the ful! e 
t<> which they were willing to go ; undfjr thc! <j 
circumstances, it was surprising that the Court 
of Directors should agree to tiie rc-'.olutioii td" 
the iSth of Jamnry, which, without niti;!i''g 
to ofFend, he must comi lcr as prematm \ lie 
looked upon it as a kind of di fiance i i out 
to the Govcrnmeiit. It was saying to t! o oli- 
nisters, “ we are dolcrmined on a oevt.nn line 
of conduct, no matter what arguments you may 
make use of.”— What .success, he sliould be glad 
to know, could he obtained by this proceeding ? 

His Majesty’s Ministeis were accti^d of al- 
tering their opinion — but the reason was. clear. 
Did not the Court state on what tennis the 
Charter was to bo renewed ? Di<l not tlie iufhr- 
mation spread over the country I ke wild-fire; 
and were not petitions signed in eveiy quarter,, 
calling on Ministers to av^t that, which the pe- 
titioners considered highly detrimental to the 
outsorts? Tlius the in inters, standing in the 
situation of umpires, betw'cen the mejx iiants of 
the ontports and the Company, were bound to 
bear the arguments on each side. It was said. 
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that nothing but opinion was set in opposition 
to the statements from the Chair. The reality wa» 
this — the Directors were afraid that their coin- 
nen^ would suficr, and that the revenue would 
bg injured by smuggling, and this was repre- 
sented to the President of the Board of Con. 
\rol. .What was the answer of the Earl of Buck'* 
inghamsliii'c ? ** We have examined the Com- 

missioners of the Revenue at the outports, who 
state, that there is no probability of any such 
loss.” Was it possible to proceed upon better 
ground than this?' Indeed^ he had seen two of 
tlie Commissioners himself,' and by them he had 
been informed, that there was more smuggling 
carried on in the River Thames, than in any 
other part of the kingdom — ("yt laugh.) 

This nilght be matter of opinion, and he only 
stated it as such ; and thcrclbrc, considered the 
conduct of the Earl of Buckinghamshire, as 
peffcctly correct in giving that answer. What, 
fie should be glad to know, was his duly as Pre- 
sident of the Board of Control, but to w^tch 
over the interests of ^e country at large, and 
to attend to the representations of those who 
requested to be admitted to a participation in the 
trade r And he was afraid, that the representa- 
tions of the iron manufacturers of Birmingham 
and Sheffield, had, on the present occasion, so 
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steeled the hearts of His Majesty’s Ministers, 
and so tempered their mindsi that all the geld of 
the East Indies would not be able to remove the. 
impression. He le.d been told, that they had 
not gone' bat;];, without effecting the purpose of 
their visit to tiie metropolis, 'i'hetr arguments, it 
seem;, were too strong to be resisted, and Minis- 
ters had been induced to impart to them a por- 
tion of ihe import as well as of the eiport trade. 

Now let it be examined what was the course 
pursued at the 'period of the renewal of the 
last Charter. The negociation took place in 
January 1793, with Mr. 'Pitt and Mr. Dun- 
das. The Directors demanded on what terms 
they were to receive the Charter, and they 
closed immediately with the proposition which 
Was made. On ihe 16th of February, hlr* Dun* 
das’s letter on the subject was read to the Court* 
it was also published, and the business was con- 
sidered as settled. But whtit was the ultimate 
even? ? Why, the merchants tlsroughout the 
country cl.fimed apart of the trade j and meetings 
were held at Glasgow, Birmingham, Sheffield} 
&c. for the purpose of , petitioning. Deputations 
also jnet Mr, Dundas, and, on the 24th of I’c* 
bruary, he wrote to the Court of Directors : — 
“ we cannot,” said he, ** agree' to give you 
the Clyartcr on the terms - you desire ; there must 
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be such an extension of the trade to, and from 
India, as will enable the merchants to bring home 
the greatest quantity of raw materials, for the 
use of the British empire j as well as to send 
put as much manufactures as they can possibly 
dispose of.” The Directors, at that time, were 
as firm as they were now, but they acted very 
differently. ** We cannot,” answered they, 

decide ourselves ; but we will submit the 
business to the Court of Proprietors.” And, 
had this been done on the present occasion, it 
would not have been worse for the Company. 
The Court of Directors did apply to the Proprie- 
tors, and the consequence was, that a certain 
portion of tonnage was allowed to the private 
merchants. If this course had been adhered to 
now, he would have been better satisfied, and 
SO, he believed, would the country. He could 
not see any thing blameable in the line followed 
on this occasion by His Majesty's Ministers, 
which was similar to that of 1793 } nor could he 
perceive any thing improper in the language 
held by them. 

If the expressions of, the Earl of Bucking- 
hamshire were considered disrespectful, ^ what 
must be thought of those made use of by Mr. 
Dundas, in the former negociation ? He had 
heard an attack, at die la^ meeting, qn the 
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conduct of the noble l^fl, and as the opinion 
of one might sometira'cs be looked upon as the 
opinion of many, H6 had thought it right that 
his sentiments should not b6 mistaken. The 
Earl of Buckinghamshire Was accused of using 
harsh language : but those who examined the 
correspondence must at once see that the asser* 
tion was not warranted. If the language of Lord 
Buckinghamshire was viewed in so very offensive 
a light, how was that of Mf. Dundas, in his 
letter of March 24, 1793, to be considered ? 
In that letter he thu^ exptesses himself — 
** I am not anxious what your opinions may be. 
The proposals I transmit are such as I shall feel 
justified in recommending to Parliament ; 
may accede to them, if you please ; if you do not, 
I cannot recommend to Parliament the renewal o^ 
your Charter ; and I am ready to meet you in the 
Ilouse of Commons, on this, or any other basis.'* 
This" might be corisidered decisive j but cer- 
tainly the language of Lord Buckinghamshire was 
more mild; and, therefore, he thought it necessary', 
to say, that the Court ought not to concur in such 
strong expressions, aschad been made use of in 
speaking of that noble lord. Viewing him in the 
high situation which he filled, and in which he was 
bound to consider the interests of all; they ought, 
instead of reproaching him, to have rather be- 

E 2 
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Jieved, that.he was actuated by tlie purest mo- 
tives, and that he was endeavouring to procure 
that, which appeared to him to be best for the 
great body of the empire. 

The next point Mr. Hume spoke of was 
with respect to the state of the Indian com- 
merce, at the commencement of the present 
Charter in 1793. It would be recollected, that 
complaints were made, through various channels, 
by merchants at home and abroad, that a large 
proportion of British capital was rendered unpro- 
ductive to this country, in consequence of the 
unfavourable stale of exchange, rendering it dif- 
ficult lo get remittances to Em ope. Those who 
had got a little properly, desirous of remitting it 
as easily as possible, and being unwilling to lose 
■10 or 15 per cent, by liie ordinary modj, threw 
their capital into foreign channels. Th.is lrec..:ne 
a crying evil, and at length occasioned a portion 
of \he trade to be thrown open. 

L<.t us see, continued Mr. Hume, whether this 
was atti iided with success ? What was the state 
of the Indian commerce, at the renewal of the 
Charter in 1793 ? According to papers laid be- 
fore the House of Commons, the total value of 
the imports made by private British merchants 
Was JJ ] 1 ,7 10. But, in consequence of the little 
sUauation then given to the exclusion, thqy in-f 
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creased, in 1798, to ^881,000. This was a 
very great alteration j but dangers then began to 
press upon us, and the war on the Continent oc- 
casioned the trade to slacken very much. The 
British merchants also saw a new enemy coming 
against their commerce ; an enemy who, having 
.long sucked our blood, is now opposing us with 
it, he meant AmGX\c:i.-^( Applause.) The con- 
duct of the Bengal merchants at that time did 
them honour. They saw the danger, and they 
memorialised the Government. The language of 
His Majesty’s Ministers, and of the Board of 
Control, who dreaded the effect which might 
be produced, by the union of American enter- 
prize with British capital, was extremely 
proper. — “ We will,” said they, “ afford you- 
facilities for bringing home all that property 
which you tell us is shipped in foreign vessels^’* 
Tills was a laudable deterihination, and^proved 
advantageous to the country ; for a considerable 
proportion of the trade did come home— But the 
capability in 1798 was not the same as in 1793. 

At that time the private merchants thought 
themselves capable of carrying on the whole sur- 
plus trade — and observed, “ we will take up the 
entire trade of British India, as it falls from the 
foreigners and the American merchMits.” This 
was the tenor of their proposition, at that period, 
jind this only. Such was. the language then held 
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by some of tliose very merchants, who arc now 
corning forward, complaining of any attempt 
to change the present s)’stem. Their language to 
the Board of Control was this : — “ foreigners go 
to India, without restraint, and export Coinmo- 
ditie» to all the states of Eutope, in their ovVft 
^ips,— ^while wc, the subjects of England, arO 
degraded beloty the State of aliens.” The last 
expression he did not think strictly proper, — for 
they knew their conditions, and could not truly 
designate themselves as* aliens. They then state — * 
the objects we propose are calculated to in- 
crea^ th6 strength arid prosperity of the parent 
state', as well as of- India, by advancing the inte- 
rests of the shipping, navigation, and trade of 
ICMh j— -the Company cannot absorb all the' com- 
^nd the surplus is taken up by foreigners, 
lAight be brou^^t, in British ships, to the 
'tfeames, to the complete destruction of the fo- 
mg'h trade, which is ptfrmitted under the present 
Hg^stem.” 

- Mr. Hume continued' to state, that he him- 
(Wf had known gOdds,^ to the amount of 
^20,000," shipped on board an American by an 
^^nt’s house in Calcutta; sold in America, and 
the returns made in sufEcietit time to take up the 
Mils. This sUrBly waS an occupation of British 
capital. WHy ri^hld not^this tfdde be carried on 
by British ships, and. seathen ? Why should we 
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run the danger of losing the carrying trade ?— * 
These were points of great importance, not only 
in reference to the British merchant, but to the 
empire in general. Because, such a diversion of 
the trade tends to deprive us of that by which we 
are enabled to support our dignity,, as a great 
nation. What are our navigation laws founded 
upon, but a proper determination .that Great 
Britain shall obtain from her colonies as much of 
the carrying trade, as she can possibly manage j 
that she may increase the number of her ships 
and men } that she may extend her marine, and 
depress the naval power of other states* 

He had often been told, when complaining of 
foreigners being permitted to participate in our 
commerce, that if they did not carry it on, Vft 
could not carry it on ourselves j but he thought, 
that if America was suffered to extract wealth froi^ 
our colonies, by trading, in articles which they di4 
not went for their own use, — if you gave them 
the profit of the import to America, and 
the subsequent export, comprising all the be- 
nefits of the carrying « trade, you deprived 
Great Britain of so many advantages - 
tor be contended that she was perfectly capable 
of carrying on the trade herself, and of supply- 
ing the demands of the world. Wc arc told 
that the trade c^not,^ changed— that America 
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sails under a neutral flag, and that, without Hy 
we could not carry on so much business as wo 
do. Now, he could prove that tlie change of 
comnterce was not so difficult as might be ima- 
gined. We had an instance of this fact in the 
situation of our own commerce. If we did not 
permit the Americans to supply our own colo- 
nies and the Spanish main witli goods, we should 
have the benefit of reshipping them, and thus the 
strength and profit which she acquires by that 
branch of commerce, would revert to us. 

He had formed his opinion on the evidence of 
the best informed men many of whom were ex- 
amined in 1801), before the House of Commons. 
What did Mr. Bebb, one of the Directors of the 
Company, say on this subject ? — England has 
nothing to fear from competition ; she could sup-' 
jftly the whole of Europe, if proper regulations 
were adopted."' — Suffice it to say, that, by the 
policy which has been pursued, we have lusL a 
Vvist portion of tho^e benefits which we ought 
to derive from India — and we have furnislied 
America with that strength wliich she exerts 
against ourselves. We have supplied lior with 
money — a most dangerous article to place in the 
hands of an enemy. He told them to look at 
the report of Mr. Gallatin, of the 9th of No- 
vember i and that there they would find, that, of 
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the whole resources of the American Covern- 
ment 1,000,000 of dollars arising from the duties 
paid on East-India goods ; a circumstance worthy 
of deep attention. These facts he was anxious 
should be generally known, and he was sure, 
when they were, no man would hesitate to 
sacrifice that, which he could prove to be an 
ideal advantage, for the public good. 

As the Charter of 1793 did not present sufficient 
facilities to the India merchant. Lord Wellesley 
afforded them a certain degree of relief, in 1798, 
by permitting them to export, under licenses, 
with as few restrictions as possible. His Lord- 
ship, knowing the quantity of American shipping 
which filled the Indian ports,' and being desirous 
that the surplus trade should be reserved for 
British subjects, with all that prudence and abi- 
lity which marked his conduct in India, from' 
his first arrival there, till his departure, permitted 
the trade by license. "When speaking of the 
affairs of India, it would, in his opinion, be a 
great omission, if he did not pay his tribute of 
admiration to that excellent hobteman. No man 
ever exerted himself marc for the benefit of the 
Indian empire to consolidate and strengthen 
it, was the great object of his zeal. Some of 
his regulations might be objectionable but, 
we ought to overlook a fiw errors, if there were 
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any, and examine his government, not in parts, 
Tjut in the whole : one of his paragraphs, on 
the subject of exclusion, expressly says such 
restrictions tend to throw the trade into the hands 
of foreign nations, and enable them to supply 
the rest of Europe, which would otherwise, be 
furnished by Great-Britain. Every principle of 
policy and justice calls for an extension of the 
trade.” It was to the opinions of such men as 
these that we ought to look ; men who have con> 
sidered the subject on the foundation of public 
good, not of private benefit ; by them we should 
be infliieticed, and not by the clamours of those 
who know little or nothing of the business. 
That our commercial interest had been affected 
by this admission of the Americans to a parti- 
cipation in the India Trade, he could prove from 
the Report on Indian External Commerce, laid 
before the House of Commons. Lord Wellesley 
had foretold what would be the result of per- 
mitting Americans to trade with India j and what 
had been the result ? A constant ' increase of 
their commerce, as would be seen by the follow- 
ing statements. 

Average of four yean, 1795-6 and 1798;P;-~ 

• Lacks of Rupees. 

Exports made by the London merchants 6{>| 

" Foreign Europe - 26 1 

■ ■■ .‘Vmerica - - 19 
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In 1 801*2, it amounted to 48 lacks of rupees; 
in 1804, 53j lacks; and in 1807, it had in- 
creased to no less than 85 lacks of rupees 
that was, an increase of near five times the original 
amount within the space of nine years. Such was 
the result, although the supporters of the present 
£ast-India system, who were hostile to the private 
merchants, declared that this was a trade with 
which nothing more could be done. And, he 
was convinced, if it had not been for the foolish 
restrictions of America herself, the amount 
would have been still greater. Even in the years 
1809-10, notwithstanding the partial Obstruction 
which took place, she imported to the amount 
of 68 lacks of rupees. And what was the ave- 
rage import of the British merchant, at the same 
time ? Only 74 lacks'; being a difference of six 
lacks. Means ought to be taken to give the 
British merchant a greater ' extension of this 
trade ; but from all he had seen, and heard,* and 
read — from all he had learned, even from the 
servants of the Company, who had taken a 
general view of the* * subject, it appeared 
that the expectatiqps held out by the Com- 
pany had not been acted upon. It became a 
matter of great national consideration ; and, if it 
appeared that the results had not been commen- 
surate with the h'bpes entertained* by the 
: ’if '2 
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nation, did it not demand the sedulous attention 
of the Legislatjure, to examine what change was 
necessary ; to consider what alteration could be 
made, consistent with the safety of our commer- 
cial interests, and the general advantage of the 
empire ? 

In such a state of things, they ought not to 
come to a hasty decision; interested opinions, 
which apply only to parts of the system, ought 
not to be considered as bearing on the whole. 
Therefore, every person should give his utmost as- 
sistance, in order to guard against the calamities 
which were likely to be produced, by allowing to 
the Attiericans, that which was refused to the Bri- 
tish merchant. Already had .we felt the evil eSects 
of such a policy, which had furnished America 
with a stair to break our own heads. Now, it 
f had been contended, that the course of commerce 
could not be changed; but he thought a view of 
the exports from Great Britain to America, prior to 
the war, would tepd to place this question in a 
.clearer light. Every person \vas of opinion, that 
the, non-importation act of America, would ruin 
England: — merchants, of great experience, in 
the city, exclaimed — " Ainerica takes from us 
,12 or ,£13,000,000 in manufactures, and now 
.^we shall have nothing to do.” But it was very 
^i well known, th%t they tpok them, not for their 
own consumption, but to supply otlicr countries. 
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By this the Americans gained a double advantage; 
they increasfed their marine, and by reshipping 
these goods to our own West India colonies, and 
the Spanish main, they enriched themselves very 
much. In 1805, the exports of Great Britain to 
all America amounted to ^£^20,004,125; in 
1806, ^24,753,142. In 1807, .£23,451,738; 
of which the United States took 11 , lli, and 13 
millions, respectively in those years. The restric- 
tions of the American government then took 
.place, and the exports ifo f he United States, in 
^ 1808, fell to £5,000,000. Then it was said 
England was ruined ; an(J even very llbnest men 
in the House of Commons made use of that 
language. But in fact she gained b/it. tier ex- 
ports to the West-indies, Spatiish America, 
&c. being raised to £18,173,056, from about 
£9,000,000. Here, then, was a complete and 
positive change effected, in the course of trade, 
in one year. And it was an incontrovertible truth 
that a country, whose products consist in tUe 
necessaries of fife, would have purchasers for thdjH, 
unless the system of civilization were destroyed. 
Some persons might say, this was only a single in- 
stance of a particular year, and that' many mer- 
chants were ruined by' their speculations to South 
America. The following year,' 1809, ho'wever, 
presented a farther mbrdase of exports, which 
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were carried to their destination, in our own 
ships. In that year our exports to the 

United States, were .£7,460,768 

To other parts of Artierica .... 19,833,696 

Making a total of £'27,294,464 

And in the succeeding year, 1810, the total 
amount of pur exports, to all parts of America, 
exceeded £38,000,000. Now, could it be sup- 
posed, if these speculations produced ruin, that 
the merchants would have persevered in them ? 
The fact was, that some individuals were ruined,* 
and others made a gi%at deal of money by the 
trade to South America. And it was not sur- 
' prising, that failures took place, since goods, the 
most improper for that climate, were sent out* 
fEven sktiits, he believed, formed a part of the 
ventures furnished by certain individuals. It 
’ covid not]be imagined, that if a total failure took 
place, cine year, merchants would pursue the 
same course, in the next i for it was contrary to 
the established principles of commercial men, to 
* trade at a lo^ ; although, perhaps, he might ex- 
cept the ^^trlndia Company, whp seemed to act 
differently, tt was his wish to shew, that «the 
course of commerce might be changed j but that 
>lule we were the pYoducin^ country, it was not 
the power of al! the states of tlie world com- 
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bined, unless Bonaparte barbarizes the continent, 
and the Americans can go naked, to destroy our 
commerce ; and every person who knows the price 
of labour in this country, and our facilities to 
create manufactures, must sec the almost utter 
impossibility of our being undersold in the dif- 
ferent markets. 

The average exports ’ t6 the United States, 
the West-Indies, and South America, in the 
year I 8 O 9 -IO, and 11, were 28,638,000, being 
a surplus amount of' 3,000,000 above any 
year prior to the restrictions. Thus, while 
America was dilapidating her resources, and de- 
stroying her marine, by throwing away surfi an 
immense trade, wc were increasing our strength, 
in the same proportion i instead of enlarging their 
finances, and giving that impulse to their in- 
dustry, which every person ought to dread. This 
evidently proved, that, in spite of all difficulties, 
those goods which were absolutely necessary for 
consumption, would force themselves into the 
market ; and, while the commerce of Great BiItt 
tain remained unshackled, no power could inter- 
fere to crush it. We ought, therefore, to look to 
our Eastern territories, and examine what benefit 
could be derived from an extended commerce with 
a population of 60 , 000 , 000 , instead of permitting 
foreigners to have all the advantage.— Was it to 
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be allowed, that they should step in, and enjoy the 
fruits of so much blood and treasure ? Ought we 
not to do every thing in our power to keep those 
advantages ourselves? And he hoped that selfish 
interested motives would not be permitted to in- 
terfere with the public good. — So far from an 
extension of the trade injuring the port of Lon- 
don, he could prove that this metropolis would 
actually gain by it. (Hear ! hear I and laughter.) 

He did not mean to say he should be able to 
convince them all, though he was perfectly sen- 
sible of the truth of his position. He had heard 
in that Court, and at various meetings, that the 
grand criterion by which the uselessness of ex- 
tending the trade was made evident, was the 
fact, that 64,000 tons of shipping had been pro- 
vided for, the private merchants, and, because 
these were not taken up, it was assumed, as a 
matter of course; that the exports could not be 
increased, even if increased means were allowed. 
NoiW he could sTiew, in answer to this, that the 
amount of our exports at present, was five times 
wh^t it was at the comnlencement of the Char- 
terj inciced, the exports froip England by pri- 
vate merchants, had borne a proportionate ris/; 
with the impiorts, and he would demonstrate that 
might have been improved in a ten-fold 
d%ree. 
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The exports of the London mercliants to India. 

Lacks of Rupees 

In 179B, was * jgi 

The average of three years ending in 

1802, was 4) 

Average of 1803-4 77.1 

Average of three years, ending 1807, 89^ 

Here then was an increase in tiie exports of the 
private merchants^ from 18^ lacks in 1798 to 
S9y in I8O7, being a period of only nine years. 
And yet it was asserted that the export trade could 
not be increased. He would state another in* 
stance particularly strong. — In the iwonthsvof 
June and August, 1 800, exports from KrfgMnd 
were very great in consequence of a trifling re- 
laxation of the restrictions. Twenty vessels sailed 
in that year from the port of London, for India, 
with cargoes valued at ^635,000. And it might 
easily be conceived what advantage London must 
have derived from the fitting out such a number 
of ships, providing necessary stores, paying tl>e’ 
crews, &c. all whieh was done in that port,.. It. 
was for him now to shew that the exports wpuld 
be increased : and here it was necessary to ob- 
seiyc, that, at the renewal of the Charter, the 
export of British manufactures to China, amounted 
annually to .£629>000, and the difference between , 
that sum and the price of the investments was 

6 
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paid in specie. At that time no hppes were held 
out that any great increase could be effected ; 
but to prove that the boundaries of that trade, 
could not be calculated upon, it was only necessary 
to state, that, in 1803, the exports amounted to 
jC 1,3 23, 000, being more than double what they 
were ten years before ; and that to a place, the 
exports to which were considered as having ar- 
rived at their nc plus ultra. As to the import^ 
from India, by private merchants, tliirough the 
Company, they amounted, in 179^^ to ^18 1,00Q. 
But, when Lord Wellpjslcy permitted the mer- 
chants export, in their own vessels, under li- 
censes, an increase of upwards of j(’ 900,000 
took place in one year. This much he M'ould 
say, that it British merchants were ^allowed, what 
they contended for, they would have brought 
home much more, without detriment to the coun^ 
try, which would, on the contrary, have been 
mdc'h benefited by so large a branch of trade 
being taken from the hands of .the Americans. 
<Mr. Colebrooke, , who had studied commerce, 
both in its minute details and general principles, 
who had attentively considered the subject, ■ both 
as it afifected private interest and public welfare, 
and whose opinion was of the highest value, ex- 
pressed his conviction, that if the manufacture^ 
of Great Britain were iut|roduce4,tp the Indian 
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mdrlcct at a lower price, the increased demand 
from a population of 60 , 000,000 of ])enplc, would 
be incalculable. Sut no attempt had been made 
to lower the price, by throwing open the trade, 
and introducing a fair competition No fair trial 
had yet been made, and it Was for them to decide 
on the expediency and necessity of makitig It. 
Every one must recollect the warmth with which 
the subject had been originally taken up by the Bri- 
tish merchants, and the nnmerbus mectiiigs which 
Were held. The representations which had beett 
made led to the alternative proposed by the British 
Minister: — “ I am detertoined,” said Ife, ‘^‘con- 
vinced as I am that the statements laid before me 
ate such as I ought ta attend to, to al*ow ah 
extension of the trade to British merchants — and 
if you refuse, I will not advocate the renewal of 
your Charter.” The Dir^tdrs, as thev^ had no 
arguments at that time, insisted on their rights 
by Charter, and demanded, “ Will you take froth 
us what the I^islature have granted ?*' 
however, did not avail, and a modification w^ 
agreed to. On the present occasion they bad cer- 
tainly advanced argugients ; and, indeed, if they 
attempted to s! elter themselves under their ex- 
clusive privileges, he hoped t ey would not ‘be 
permitted. 

At the react^! df the present Charier, in 
a 9 
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J793, great expectations were held out to the 
merchant, but never realised. A given 
quauilly of sliij)ping was to sail at certain stated 
periods, which was of great importance, as some 
goods, by being kept beyond a particular time, 
.were liable to spoil, and others ought to go out 
at a sjiccific day. It was also most important 
that the vessels should be taken up, without any 
political view, in all fair wcatlier seasons, and 
tliat no improper detention should take place, by 
which the cxj)ense of insurance would be saved, 
and by which means the merchants would know 
when thc 4 r goods vver«4 likely to arrive, that they 
might have the returns ready. This was of the 
utmost consequence, because it was very generally 
known, that the merchant did riot trade entirely 
on hisqwn ca])ital, but made use of tl e rnanu* 
facturefs goods, liaving granted bills to the 
amount, and it was easy to conceive the difficulties 
which were created, by any delay in sending 
the goods to their place of destination, the returns 
did not arrive in time tp make good the payments. 
It was proved in evidence before the House of 
‘Commons, that, in conseqyencc of delays in the 
sailing of the Company's shipping, bills had been 
sent back, and the honour of the British mer- 
chant compromised. This was what he considered 
'due of the principal causes which operated against 
the increase of our £ast*lndia exports. The 
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hon. gentleman, who spoke before him, ex- 
pressed himself in favour of a safe trade ra- 
ther than a speculative one — he perfectly agreed 
with him in the sentiment, and would ask 
him, did he consider that a safe trade, where 
the merchant embarks his money on goods, 
but does not know whether they wiil arrive 
at their destination, in time to enable him to 
take up his bills ? That certainly was not a safe 
trade — and, when it was carried on under such 
hazardous circumstances, it was no wonder that 
persons wished to have the system changed ; but, 
if that change seemed likely to be detrimental, he 
would be the first person to come forward to op- 
pose it. 

It was generally agreed, that the ships 
from India ought to sail in the beginning of 
March, and those from England in the latter 
end of Junci these were the fair-weather seasons, 
and the Company stipulated that the ships sbbuld 
sail at those periods. But he would prove, thit 
they had broken their engagement. Out qf se*« 
venty ships which sailed from England for India, 
and v/ce rersi'i, in 1806, 7, and 8, tliirty-nine sailed 
out of season, as appears from ari account laid 
before the House of Commons, being more than 
the onc-half j and of forty others, no less than 
twenty -nine sailed out of the regular time. The 
sailing of these ships did not depend either on 
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the ap^)rehcnsioiis of an enemy, or the bad state 
of the weather; but they were delayed at various 
J^Iaces, and tlieir departure made subservient to 
the private intcresti of the Company, with which 
the Hritish merchant had nothing at all to do, 
Tliis clearly shewed that the sanction held out 
was at variance with the conduct pursued. Now» 
to -hew what a private trade was capable of 
doing, he would state one or two facts, which he 
had got documents to prove. In 1779, the culture 
of ii.digo was commenced under the auspices of 
the East-India Company. — What was the state 
of that trade in 178t>? Only 24.0,01 libs, were 
imported into England in that year from India : 
we were then tributary to America and Manilla 
for a proper supply of indigo. The trade was, 
however, given up to British merchants ; and 
sure he was, if -the Company had retained it, the 
result would have been extremely different. 
Unfler the new management, no less than 
S,57O,0COlbs. of indigo were imported from In- 
dia, in the year 1810. Tills was a fact which 
could not be contradicted ; and shewed, that 
' the extension of our Indian commerce gave us 
that for which, otherwise, we should, to this 
hour, have beeti dependent on America. 

He said we were agreat state, capable of revolv- 
ing in our own circle ; and that tve ought not to 
be tributary to any other state, but otlier states 
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should rather be rendered tributary to us. Cotton 
was another very important article in our manu- 
factures: yet, in 1805, we were supplied almost 
entirely by Spain, Portugal, and America.— What 
were our own resources ? Of the whole importa- 
tion, amounting to 59,682,000lbs, India furnished 
only 355,OOOlbs., actual quantity. 

But when America evinced her hostility, which he 
hoped would revert with redoubled force on her 
own head’, it was necessary to seek for a supply 
elsewhere. Meetings were held at Manchester, 
and other places, and the Ministers were applied 
to, as the guardians of that staple manufacture. 
What was the conduqt of Ministess ? They saw 
all the world united against Great Britain, and 
that she had no other place to look to for support, 
but her own colonies, and they immediately turn- 
ed their eyes towards India, Messrs. David 
Scott and Co., Bruce, De Ponthieu, and other 
eminent merchants, were applied to, and they 
said, “ We are capable of supplying from India 
every ounce of cotton wanted for our manufac- 
tures, if we are allowed to navigate our vessels 
as we like, to load them without restrictions, and 
to sail when tye please.” What was the result? 
The Secret Report of a Committee of the House 
of Commons pointed out the necessity of per- 
mitting the importation. 
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No sooner was this known in India, thart 
the merchants at Bombay prepared a vast quan- 
tity for the purpose of sending to England; 
so true it is, that individual energy will out- 
strip the tardy proceedings of an immense 
politico-commercial establishment. The Com- 
pany, however, would not then allow the ex- 
portation from particular circumstances. With- 
out going into detail, however, they should look 
to the ultimate fact. In 181 0, the total importa* 
tion of cotton was lSC,570,l00lbs. of which 
India supplied ii3,000,000, being .^^th of the 
whole instead of -p^^th. This was a result which 
ought to be viewed with psidej it did not need a 
comment, as the facts spoke for themselves. Now, 
if, in those instances, they were furnished with a 
distinct proof of the benefit which an open com- 
merce had pxpduced ; i?, in the articles of cotton 
and indigo, so immense an increase of exporta- 
tion had taken place — an increase beyond the 
most sanguine expectations,— could any man, 
having considered these circumstances, come for- 
ward and point out the boundaries farther than 
which our trade could not be carried ? We were 
told, and he could' not help noticing the liberali- 
ty of the remark, that those who called for an 
•xtensioA of the trade, were poor, ignorant, de- 
luded people; and a story was told of one of 
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them, who said, “ I have signed a petition, but 
1 do not know for what,” But this, it is 
said, is not the way in the city of T.ondon. — 
We do nol act without deep consideration, — 
Yet this assertion was at variance with die lan- 
guage he had heard in the city, — “ Go away,” 
said an honorable gentleman, at a recent meet- 
ing, “ consider that your own interest is at stake 
— it is not the common interest of the nation, 
but the interest of the Britisli merchants in Lon- 
don that you are to protect, lliercfore, go 
home, and endeavour to do away the delusion 
by which the country is misled. — Point out to 
the petitioners their dangci^ and shew tliem that 
a compliance with their will mast eflect their 
ruin.” Now all this he thought very useless j for 
if they try once, and find that the speculation will 
not answ'er, they will not try a second time-^there- 
fore there is a bound to their exercise of the gift ; 
for he was sure no man would run headlong two 
or three times successively on the same mischieV. 

This was not the case, however, with thft' 
Compariy, who have been, for years, tradihg 
with a positive knowledge’ that they sustiained a 
loss. And for whaj ? Why, for the good“ of 
the country j and certainly their patriotism can- 
not be too highly praised. But he would not 
attach to them all the credit, which they gave to 

H 
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themselves. He would say, as a trading com* , 
pany, it was mal-policy to act as they did. If it 
was the case, they ought not to have pursued 
such conduct ; and he would undertake to shew, 
that the India commerce was a ruinous business. 

The Chairman himself expressly said, “ the In- 
dia trade has long ceased to be of importance 
cither to the Company or to individuals.” If, 
therefore, this was a statement of fact j if the 
India commerce was so unproductive as to be 
no longer of importance to the Company ; could 
there be any solid argument for withholding it 
from others? was it, not preposterous that they 
should still preserve it? llierefore, as a friend 
to the Company, he wished this delusion to be 
done aw'ay. — (Hear! hear!) He repeated, it 
was a delusion ; and if the Company really at- 
tached no importance to the trade, why did they 
trouble their heads about it ? Instead of carrying 
ftn a losing trade, it would be better for them to 
reduce their establishments, and to pension such 
of their servants as might be thrown out of em- 
ployment. If the trade was disadvantageous to 
us, why should it not be given up to those who 
conceived they could improve it ? Mr. Bebb, in 
his evidence before the House of Commons, ex- 
pressly stated, that the trade might be rendered 
advantageous by the British merchants, and that 
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the East-India Company had nothing to dread 
from its extension. It, therefore, a man pos- 
sessing so much information on the subject, who 
had resided long in India, and maturely consi- 
dered the question, came at last to this conclu- 
sion — if those who were most intimately ac- 
quainted with East India alTairs made a similar 
declaration — if the British merchants concurred in 
this opinion, andIViorc than that, were ready to 
embark in this trade — if these facts did not tend 
to satisfy the minds of gentlemen, he knew not 
v/hat would satisfy them. He next stated, that 
he should endeavour to shew what had bt¥.*n the 
st.atc of the commerce betw'ecn India and tl)is 
country for several years past j and then let it be 
cotusidered whether it was advantageous to the 
Com[)any or otherwise. The accouiits of the 
Company have been so mixed, the policicaf and 
commercial items have been so joined together, 
that the best informed persons cannot divide* 
them. A committee of the House of Commons, 
which sat for monrhs on the business, have de- 
clared it impossible to make the sepajation, so as 
to draw a fair commercial deuuelion. Every 
per.'^on who hr j been in India knows the accu- 
racy with which the accounts of the Company 
are kept; th* extraordinary correctness of the 
hoard of revenue, than which none deserves^ 
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more praise, is generally admitted ; from docu- 
ments made up by them he should now take his 
statement. In inquiring what were the resources 
of the Company, it was necessary to divide them 
into three heads: 1st, territorial revenue; 2d, 
China trade ; 3d, trade to India. \Th£ hon. 
gcnlleman here went into an elaborate statement^ 
U 7 ider each of tliese heads, q^mj^hick the folloio- 
ing is only an abstract^ He first stated, that the 
territories in India were indebted to, the Com- 
pany in a large sum, abo.ut .£’5,778,000; ma- 
king, ,^with a variety of items, a total of 
J^6,800,000, experlded qn the civil government 
and military operations in India. The profits of 
the China trade were £! 1 6,6.02,852, not in- 
cluding 10 ])er cent, on invoice profits outwards, 
•which make the whole Xl8,M2,6l<). The de- 
ductions from this, by rate of exchange on bills, 
/:aplures, &;c. were £'2,500,795, leaving the pro- 
fit and loss on the China trade £I6,6 l'l,8‘2 1. 
This was taken from the years 1792-3 to the 
years, 1809-10. The statement of the profit 
and loss on the India trade, he said, he should 
take from a document Jaid before Parliament. 
The profit on this trade, for six years, was 
£1,853,276, the loss on two years £299,148, 
leaving £1,554,128 ; to this, adding profit on 
goods outward, £271,187, makes the total pro- 
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fit ^1,825," 15. From this was to be deducted, 
for various losses, and for insurance, X2, 168, 192; 
making loss on this trade, in ci"ht years, 
.£342, 877, without taking any one of the many 
charges to be added for payments to owners of 
lost ships, specie to government, &c. There was 
a loss cn the India trade, in three years, of 
^355, 8-16 ; and, in the same period, a gain on 
the China trade of ^3,501-, 195. 

If, therefore, government have oflered the Com- 
pany the renew'al of their charter, on terms which 
every thing of any value, for it is to be remember- 
ed that the China trade alone enables ibc Com- 
pany to pay their dividends on India stock, such 
an offer ought not to be rashly rejected. An 
bon. Director, of whose abilities and attention to 
the affairs of the Company it was impossible to 
speak in too high terms, stated in opposition to 
what fell from him, that the India trade was a 
matter of the utmost importance to the Com- 
pany ; that it enabled them to pay their divi*- 
dends ; and if they did not possess it, that the 
whole system would fall by its own weight- — and 
observed, that the profits on the trade were from 
one to <£ 400,000 per annum . — Now he would 
take the medium, and suppose a profit of 
^200,000 per annum, for 19 years, which would 
|ivc a sum of near .£4,000,000— aryl he would be 
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very gI;iJ to learn, if they really derived this profit 
both on the India and China trade, how their debts 
continued to increase in England, and by what 
means these profits were absorbed and lost to the 
country ? But that the truth was, as he had dis- 
tinctly proved, there was a positive loss on the 
India trade. On this he rested, and on this he 
grounded his reasoning. He could not forbear, 
tnereforc, again urging on the attention of 
the court, that if Ministers were disposed to give 
them every thing that was valuable — if they were 
disposed to continue that systcni of management, 
which secures the happiness of millions in India j 
if they were willing to \:ontinuc to the Company 
the exclusive possession of the China trade, as a 
boon, for their rights ceased w'ith the charter — 
ought they not, with a good grace, to yield up the 
Indian tr*de, in which the country must and will 
participate, whether they would or not ? If Go- 
vernment olFtr to continue to us the whole of our 
India territory, with a revenue of .£’ 16 , 000 , 000 , 
burdened with an expenditure somewhat less than 
the receipts at present; but which, from the re- 
duction of many of our establishments, that ought 
tube looked for, will, at a future period, be con- 
sitlerably less than the receipts — if they give us a 
breathing time for the payment of our debts — if 
they give us, in short, every thing worth having. 
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—IS it for the Company to throw down the gaunt- 
let of opposition to all negociation ? AVhcn they 
offer fairly, ought we, the proprietors of East- 
India stock, to refuse their proposition ? For he 
drew a wide distinction between the court of pro- 
prietors and the court of directors, as the latter 
might be influenced to carry on a losing trade, 
for the purpose of still preserving the patronage 
attached to it. — Ministers very naturally told the 
Company, they could see no reason why they 
ought to have the exclusive power of conducting 
the Indian trade, when the profits, by their own 
account, were less than nothing— nor was it to be 
expected, that either Ministers, or the representa- 
tives of the people in parliament, would take the 
part of a few of his Majesty’s subjects, against the 
interests of the rest of the country. Ought not 
gentlemen to deliberate with great caution before 
they proceed to deliver statements against Mi- 
nisters ? Ought they not to pause before they give 
a decisive refusal ? Mave they not acted rashly in 
breaking off the negociation themselves — in say 
ing, almost expressly, “ they will not even consider 
“ the proposition of Ministers What was that 
proposition ? It was nothing more than to give up 
a part of the import trade to the outports,— ahd 
were they, by withholding that, to lose the whole 
«f their immunities? There was a considerable loss 
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incurred by the Cempany, in consequence of the 
way in which the India trade was carried on — and 
there was strong reason to infer, from the docu- 
ments he had quoted, that it might be greatly in- 
creased, and advantageously conducted by private 
individuals. — But then they come to the grand 
point — “ If,” (say the Company) “ the extension 
“ is granted, then we shall have Europeans going 
out to India, in vast numbers-— what description 
“ of persons would then go out ? — Unlicensed ad- 
venturers, by whose misconduct you will risk 
the subversion of the government.” — (llcar i 
/ie«r/)* Mr. Hume ^aid he wished them to hear, 
for it was a subject of great consequence. 

Are the sovereigns of India, holding under their 
sway and authority an army of 153,000 men, 
£0,0' of them the troops of his Majesty, are they 
to be afraid of a few raggamuffins, who may run 
away from their ships ? Are they to be lightened 
by a few straggling vagabonds ? They, who are 
possessed of so many fortresses, garrisoned by their 
own troops ? The captains of vessels trading to 
India are highly respectable, and superior, in 
n.autical knowledge, generally speaking, to the 
officers in his Majesty’s service ; and he hoped, if 
their ships were taken from them, by the new ar- 
rangements, the\ would be properly remunerated.- 
, But what vessels were proposed, to be ad- 
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mittf'cl to the India trade?— None under 400 tons 
burthen.— Now, would any man seriously tell him, 
that the owner of a ship of 400 tons would send 
out persons to India, in whom he cou'd not place 
perfe> t confidence? Jn the Company’s ships, the 
captains attenc; d merely to the business of the 
vessel, and had nothing to do with the cargo; but 
the persons appointed to command the siiips fitted 
out by private merchants, for the India trade,would 
not only be captains, but factors or agents; men 
in whom their employers could implicitly rely. 
Such an objection as this falls to the ground with- 
out argument. But, it was^aid, the siui^Trs would 
be worse than they generally are — he thought they 
would be better than they are now. How are 
the East-Inriiamen manned at present ? Uy va- 
grants of all countries, picked up by crimps, and 
sent on board without the knowledge of their 
officers, or of each other. Did their officers know 
them? Certainly not. Did they repoie confi- 
dence in them ? Most assuredly not. — On the 
other hand, he said, that, by exti niling the trade 
to the out ports, the natives of this coun'.vy would 
embark for India — m'fcn who are resident here, 
and who would leave their wives and families be- 
hind them, as hostages for their return, and pledges 
for their correct conduct while abroad. There- 
fore, the danger to be apprehended from the in- 
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flux of Europeans would be diminished, not in- 
creased. 

But it was observed, the numbers who go out 
would be unbounded. That must be entirely re- 
gulated by the trade ; for no man would send out 
goods, or embark his capital, without the expec- 
tation of being reimbursed. This was a self-evi- 
dent fact. But, say the opponents of the exten- 
sion, those people will colonize, and the oppres- 
sion of the natives will follow. This he was sure 
'never could be the case, while the laws were 
administered in India with so much justice and 
equity.* There was as much civil liberty there as 
there was in this country; the very prejudices of 
the people were attended to. To prove how 
solicitous the Company were to protect their sub- 
jects, he would mention a case which occurred a 
few years ago. Two or three young men, on an 
excursion from their college at Calcutta, set fire 
to a mud cottage. AVhat was the result ? Why, 
a gentleman of the name of Grant, an officer in 
the Company’s service, on the point of joining his 
regiment, was arraigned for the offence, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be hanged, which punish- 
ment was afterwards coinmuted to transportation 
for life to Botany Bay. This, surely, was a proof 
that the interests of the natives were deeply con- 
sidered. ( Every man’s property was as firmly 
secured to him in that country as in this; and the 
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ju<lgcs of the different courts, he was proud to 
say, in vindication of tlic Company, and in op- 
position to some unfounded reports which had 
been circulated, were a most meritorious class of 
persons, remarkable for their integrity and abi- 
lity. Though the learning and talents of these 
gentlemen were more peculiarly honourable to 
themselves, still they reflected credit on the Com- 
pany, who selected them, and whose servants they 
might be considered. The police of India was 
also admirable. He wished to t»ocl there was as 
vigilant a police in Ivigland Every unknown 
straggler is immediately e zed there ; «no person 
can possibly reside in India without the license 
ot government. If he gets into the country, he 
is sure to be apprehended by some of the Cliokces, 
or guards established to prevent unlicensed resi- 
dence ; and the first police officer he meets ar- 
rests him, and claims the rew'ard allowed. Me 
is considered as a deserter, and a price being "set 
on his head, he has no chance of escape j for; 
even if he passes one or two stations, he cannot 
ultimately get away. Such is the excellent police 
of that country. — [The honorable Gentkmaii was 
here interrupted by tlie cry of Question.'] 

These are facts, he continued, which every 
officer in the Company’s service must bq aware 
of; and which, if any person is not willing 

I a 
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to hear, he may indulge his feelings, by going 
away. 

But he was told of another fear, that the Euro- 
peans would obtain inllaeni c, ard acquire pro- 
perty in India. I'hosc- wiio dread ihiscvcrtt oUi>ht 
to know, that in inc! a an European cannot 
acquire property; the law completely pi events 
him, and if he purchases an acre ot land l. os ' a 
native, the latter ma> rate him before a magis- 
trate, and demand his gi' end back a :ain. The 
magistrate weald immediately leh ihe European, 
“ VVl.at you have done i’. ‘gal, and you hat^e lost 
your monCy.” Another g; oiind of fear was staled 
to be, that t/ic new con.ers would pass oar terri- 
tories, and excite the Princes of the neighbouring 
states against us. But those who advanced this, 
should !>no\v, that there is an article in every 
treaty between the Company and the native 
Princes, by which the latter engage to cause to 
be arrested, imprisoned, and finally sent to the 
hcaiest port, every European or American who 
may enter their terriUiries without the Company’s 
license. These treaties were accessible to every 
person j and, on that point,^hc need say no more. 

As to the fear of insurrection, wliich was men- 
tioned in the Report of the Select Committee, 
^very person who has been in India must be 
aware how, little danger is to be apprehended 
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from the descf'n^?:lt• <>i' r-M oponn': in that count 
fry. Th '.-i aracter ot r.uiopcan.; .^jon r^< gene- 
raw. iiieie ; they soon cease to he that f r»n;'!aL>le 
anJ enterp: isiivf hpeeie-s of men, re.idy tp ■iec as. 
their a>t.h-‘i'>n pr<iai; M t’le- i Every person, 
koo'vv' tnaf the dr eativiants of the Portuguese in 
India at-' t ■ oic despicable than the natives them- 
seh.’t's. What fear, then, can be CKcited by such 
a race, without property, and without spirit ?. 
AVo-are informctl that Europeans will get to India 
with greater faril.ity aticr the extension, than they 
could before. But wl.at oause of prevention has 
hitherto existed? Why j-annot they ’go there, 
now? Because the laws meet them on their 
landing. There is no difficulty in getting out ; 
but this is useless, as the police tic.-<troys every 
chance of their escape into the country* AVhat 
does Marquis Wellesley say on this subject? “The 
powers of the Government in India,” says his 
Lordship, “ eperating in full force agninst un- 
licenocd individuals, will prevent any irregular 
intercourse bet ween that country and England 
for sinister purpo.se3.” 

The opening of the trade, therefore, can 
produce no danger, while we hold, as I hope' 
we always shaU hold, unimpaired, those salu- 
tary laws whicii.arc eminently calculated to se*j 
cure the safety of our Indian empije. So per- 
fect is the police system there, that if a sailor i& 
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wanted to go on board his ship at Bombay, the 
officers can brmg him to his boat in ten minutes. 
[TVie c/y of ques tion here becami lo great, that 
Sir H. I NO LIS addressed the Court, and en~ 
treated they would hear the Hon, Proprietor, how^ 
ever long he might choose to speak, or however ir~ 
relevant his arguments might be, as he wished to 
hear every thing that could be said against the iii' 
terests oj the Company, for there were many Gentle- 
men present perfectly ready to answer every iioint,'] 
Mr. Hume resumed, by stating that, if he 
had made use of a single irrelevant fact, he really 
did not kAow it — ^he had endeavoured to combat, 
with facts and arguments, those fears and doubts 
which had been conjured up. If any dread was in- 
dulged from the escape of a few runaways, what 
could w« think of that government, which had 
upheld our interests against the ■ esigns of France 
and of the native powers, if we now conceived it 
likely to be overturned by so contemptible a 
force?— It behoved i iat (.'ou t to consider the 
subject carefully and maturely — He drew a dis- 
tinction between the Court of Proprietors and that 
of Directors, and wished it^to be so understood. 
That of the former, he said, ought to he to securo 
to their country the greatest proportion of advan- 
lAgcs, without sacrificing their rights and claims. 
In spite of the statement of Mr. Dundas, that the 
right to revenue had always been claiiped by the 
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public, he was decidedly of opinion, inw'hichhe 
was fortified by the most able lawyers, that, by 
the 5th of Anne, chap. 10, and the Sdof Geo. IF. 
chap. 14. s. 2, the revenues of India appertained 
to them. 

By these acts it is provided, that though go« 
vernment should repay the Company the money 
they had borrowed, the Company should still con- 
tinue a body corporate and politic, having all 
their territories, &c. secured. The Company's 
right he considered, therefore, as indisputable — 
being founded on the law of the land ; but, al- 
though the government could not take the territo- 
ries, yet they could take Sway the exclusive trade 
to India and China. Now, if it appeared that the 
dividends were paid by the latter trade, and they 
offered it to the Company — and if it also appeared 
that the profit from the Indiatrade had, at4east,been 
problematical — he thought it was their duty to 
close with that proposition, which was consistent 
with the claims of the Company ; and, when so 
great an interest was at stake, not to quarrel 
about a trifling investment. He hoped the Court 
would act as it did on a former occasion, and ab- 
stain from whate*^er might ^eate irritation, 
and endeavour to procure what was most valu- 
able, by permitting the public to participate in the 
India trade. He would rather that his Majesty’s 
^linisters should have another opportunity of ob- 
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sci-vingtlie moderation of the Court.and, therefore, 
he (lid not think the Resolutions proposed ought 
to be carried~thc Company oughL to consider 
what the consequence would be, if the Ministers 
were supported in this me»,.-.ure by the country at 
large. They had no right to expect that the Re- 
presentatives of the nation would not defend the 
interests of the people with whit'h they were en- 
trusted, altbour^h the mcn.bers of the Common 
Council for the city of London had already pre- 
judged the cause, and expressed their determina- 
tion to oppose the mens' i.e, right or wreag. 

Sir 7’. Metcalfe spoke to ( tder. He could not 
permit the patience of Vuc Coui t io be abused, by 
li'teping iu a tiliel on the Common Council for the 
City I XHUlen, woo were doing every thing in. 
their power ' ' t!iv Coir -aoy. lie could not 
peruiit notj'jur.ible fVopricrot accuse them of 
biirayii'g the confidence of ’i-.c people at large, 
viuhout notic';’ ; it. On tbL {.'aiaicular point he 
(Isfr, Iluai'- ilu.d tiansgressed all bounds ; and, on 
many oihei •, 1;.' had gone rand, too-far. 

Mr. resinned. — It v, as not his intention 

to give olTencc ; h? merely slated what had been 
expressed by ti|gsc gen*de.n»jn in their advertise- 
ments. If he had erred, he was the first to apo- 
logize. if the facts ho hud i tated were correct, 
: it behoved the Co :. t seriously to consider whether 
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they would agree to a long string of hostile resolu- 
tions. With the permission of the Court, he would 
propose a Resolution founded on that of 1793, aS 
an amendment. The Court olight to look to the 
interests of individuals, and the benefit of the 
public, which he maintained were perfectly com- 
patible, and act a firm and temperate part. But 
there was a vast distinction between violent op* 
position, and temperate firmness. He then moved 
tha^ all the words after the word “ that,’' be 
omitted, and the following be substituted : 

“ This Court deeming it prudent and proper to 
acquiesce in the principles and prefiminaries 
slated by his Majesty’s Ministers, through the 
President of the Board of Control, in the papers 
laid before the Court, respecting the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter, with certain provisions in 
favourof the merchants and ihanufacturers of Great 
Britain, and the Outports of these realms 

Resolved— -That it be referred back to Ae 
Court of Directors, to continue their negociation 
for the carrying those principles into effect ; this 
Court relying on due attention being paid to se- 
cure to the Company as great advantage in their 
commerce, as is consistent with their claims upoik 
the public, and the prosperity and interests of the 
country at large ;,and for that purpose, by proper 
regulations, to guard agaiinst the mischiefs that 

K 
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might arise from disputes in India, or in England, 
between those engaged in commerce j to protect 
the Trade from smuggling j and those conse- 
quences which are now dreaded by a departure 
from the present established system ; and, parti- 
cularly, to prevent the residence or interference of 
Europeans in any part of India, so as to endanger 
the Company’s Government there, in their exclu- 
sive administration of the territorial possessions 
which they now have, or may hereafter obtain, as 
well in their revenue as in their individual and 
military departments. 

That the Directors be instructed to endea- 

« 

vour to obtain from his Majesty’s Ministers, a 
guarantee to the Proprietors for their stock, capi- 
tal, and dividends, in case they should take the 
territories under their management : and that as 
the Company consider themselves as guardians of 
the prosperity of the empire in India, and pro- 
testors of the liberty and happiness of the mil- 
lions who live under their government ; reposing 
confidence in the ability of their Directors and 
the wisdom of the Legislature, that every pos- 
sible safeguard will be provided to prevent dan- 
ger to the empire, and injdVy to its people.” 

Prior to the Amendment being seconded, 

Mr, Whitshed Keene rose, and spoke at consi- 
derable length } but, from the weakness of his 
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voice, much of his speech was inaudible. He 
said, that although near fifty years had elapsed 
since his name had appeared on their books as a 
Proprietor of India stock, yet he had never spoken 
in that Court before. This had been occasioned 
by two causes ; first, the consciousness of a feeble , 
voice, and, still more, the consciousness of 
feeble talents, which did not enable him to say 
any thing worthy their attention j but he ap- 
prehended the question then before the Court, 
consisting of the proposition which his Majesty’s 
Ministers were pleased to say they would recom- 
mend, though compressed in a very few lines, 
was yet so pregnant with circumstances, that if 
every gentleman who had delivered his opinion 
on it had continued the discussion for hours, still 
some points worthy of remark would ^ remain. 
He had listened with great attention to the 
Gentleman who had just sat down, and who had 
thrown all the light in his power on the subject, 
and investigated it in a commercial and political 
point of view. Previous to that, however, he had 
entered into a panegyric, honourable in the high- 
est degree to that great Company, both in India 
and England, in evel’y word of which he most 
perfectly concurred, being persuaded, that what- 
ever irregularities might have marked their first 
territorial accessions, when the Company became 

K 2 
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a substantive body, they entirely ceased. From 
the time that Lord Cornwallis improved the sala- 
ries of the agents in India, v.'hich before that pe- 
riod were so small as to induce individuals to have 
recourse to illicit means of making profit, and in- 
troduced a liberal and judicious policy j from that 
time, he was convinced, the purity of the Com- 
pany’s Government, both at home and abroad, 
had been surpassed by none in the world. Agree- 
ing with the Hon. Gentleman, as he did, on those 
points, he was inclined, notwithstanding the de- 
tail he had gone into, to think that the conclusion 
to be deduced from them was very different 
from that which he had drawn. 

Although he had not been much accustomed to 
examine the details of financial and commercial 
measures, yet he had not been inattentive to transac- 
tious,athome and abrQad,fbr the last thirty-five years. 
He by no means wished to detract from the ability 
and firmness of mind displayed by Ministers on 
■fhe present occasion ; but he must remark, that look- 
ing to the liberty of exporting a certain quantity of 
goods which the Company conceded in 1793, and 
the additional facility granted by Ike/ice in 1802, 
the principles on which the«Ministers of that day 
act?d, appeared directly opposite to the motives 
by which his Majesty’s present Ministers seemed 
to be iniluenced : in proof of this, he would 
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read an extract form an authentic record which 
he held in his hand — [Mr. Keene here read an 
extract from a letter written in 1800 , by Mr. 
Dundas, to the Chairman and Deputy Chairman 
of the Court of Directors, in tohich the exclu- 
sive commercial privileges of the Company are ^ 
advocated, and the necessity of their retaining the 
Government of the Indian Empire is strongly en- 
forced^ This statement, he acknowledged, had 
m^c a very deep impression on his mind, and 
whatever respect he might have for the talents of 
His Majesty’s present Ministers, he could not help 
thinking, that they had failed to invalidate these 
arguments. He would not follow the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Hume) through all his com* 
mercial details, for there were many Proprietors, 
whose attention, he could have no doubt, had 
been drawn to them. But, though he was not 
calculated to enter into those minute statements, 
yet he would be allowed to form an opinidh of 
the results that might be expected from the 
change now proposed. He should be very sorry 
. to alarm the country by noticing any remote or 
visionary danger, but there were some circum- 
stances which he feft it was his duty to state. 
TTiat great Company had very justly expatiated 
on the magnificence of their establishments ; the 
enlarged scale of their shipping ; and th^ bencr 
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fit the navy had derived from them : they had 
dwelt on the number of persons in their employ, 
and various other points, of minor importance, 
to a commercial body of men. Now, he thought 
the channels of trade could not be directed from 
^60 immense a body, without producing much in- 
jury, and could only be justified by the vital in- 
terests of the country being at stake, and a cer- 
tainty that we should be benefited by the change. 

He said, he knew not whether it was generally 
understood that, in lime of war, the royal docks 
were not sufficient to repair the w§ar and tear of 
our fleets.* Now, it was known, that, according 
to the present establishment of the India Com- 
pany, the River Thames was a great naval arse- 
nal, and, were the Company to be considered as 
a naval power, they would have a right to rank 
as the third in Europe. They were calculated to 
supply that number of ships which the royal 
yar5s could not do j and they were capable of 
sending out five or six ships of the line to aid the 
royal navy. If the country were deprived of 
these advantages, the consequences would be 
most serious. And, in his opinion, such would 
be the operation of the proposition which had 
been made for granting the outports the liberty of 
importing from, and exporting to, every part of 
the Indian empire. Some persons said, that if 
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the shipping was taken from one part of the coun- 
try, it would find its way to another : but the 
ports of Bristol and Liverpool were not qualified 
to admit such vessels as those employed by the 
East- India Company — their waters would not 
permit it. The effect then would be to destroy 
the great naval arsenal of the Thames, without 
furnishing an equivalent. Perhaps the petitioners 
would not be so eager to break up that naval 
arsenal, if they knew the immense expense 
which must be incurred to form another. He re- 
collected a petition being presented to the House 
of Commons, from persons interested in the for- 
mation of a naval arsenal, at Milford Haven- 
no part of Britain affords greater facilities for 
dock-yards, &c. but it was found that it would 
be necessary to have fortifications there, and a 
garrison to defend it ; and these considerations put 
an end to the project, however good in itself, 
l^ortsmoulh and Plymouth were guarded in like 
manner; but the naval arsenals of the River Thames; 
were equally serviceable, without the accumulated 
expense. These things struck him as very import- 
ant, and decided his opinion on the subject. 

The petitioners frbra the outports, who claim 
an unrestrained commerce, complain that tbs 
monopoly of the East-India Company is an 
encroachment on the > rights and privileges of 
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the people : Now, there was no man more in- 
clined to support their rights than he was j but 
he would not be actuated by any specious rea- 
soning to sacrifice the interest of his country to a 
misapplication of that principle. The present 
abridgement of the right of an indiscriminate 
* Indian traffic, he felt convinced was most neces- 
sary, and its advantages were infinitely greater 
than its inconveniences. All laws were made 
for the well-being of society ; by them our natu- 
ral rights are, to a certain degree, restrained: 
but order and harmony arc the result. They 
were all fensible of the benefits which the East- 
India Company had poured on the nation, and, 
influenced by that knowledge, he did think it ill 
became the country to tolerate such a clamour. 

He declared that though he had not much to do 
with commerce, and was not qualified to judge on 
atfairs of that description, yet, from his own 
knowledge, it appeared to him morally impossi- 
ble that the petitioners could benefit by partici^ 
pating in the trade of the Company. The ad- 
vantage which the Company derived from long 
established intercourse with India, from a ma- 
ture experience in the manners and customs of 
(die- people, and from the excellence of their 
commercial arrangements, must give them an 
lofinite superiority oyer other merchants. It was 
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hot his intention to enter into a discussloft of the 
moral effects which the proposed alteration would 
infallibly produce, and which rvcre certaiuly of 
the utmost moment. He should merely observe, 
that the measure, if acceded to, would not he 
less injurious to the stale than to the Easl-India 
Company. The hon. gentleman concluded by* 
moving the question of adjournment, till the fol* 
lowing day. 

^Ir. Hume said, he should be glad to know, 
why his amendment, which wa- regularly second- 
ed, had been handed back iioai the chair. 

Sir Hugh jnglis atiswercd, that tlje amendi 
ment moved by the honourable proprietor had 
been handed up from the chair, and the question 
was asked, ‘ Is it seconded ?’ to which no an'* 
swer had been returned. It was handed up when 
the honourable proprietor (Mr. Keene) was far, 
advanced in his speech. — dhe question of ad- 
journment had been since moved and seconded, 
and took precedence. 

Mr. Randle Jackson stated, that he and seve- 
ral gentlemen about him had partaken in the 
error which had occurred. — The amendment, 
when handed up, Was seconded by Mr. Lewin 
he himself, however, requested the honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Hume) to withhold it for a.tim^?, 
as Mr. Keene had begun his speech. He was 

L 
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desirous, among the many other claims they had 
on the favour of the public, ^.9 add those of can- 
dour and liberality, towards every party, in every 
quarter, who might conceive it proper to raise 
eft v^oice ' against them. And he should have 
risen, immediately alter the honourable gentlc- 
:i^an, to have answered him, to the best of his 
ability, and he thought he could have answered 
him cffcctualiy, but hq \vas anxious for every per- 
son who took tliat side of the question, to be 
courted and invited to deliver their sentiments. 
He renewed that invitation., , Let every gentle- 
man atteqd in his place,, and declare his senti- 
ments with freedom and frankness, as that gen- 
tleman (Mr. Hume) bad done. He should be 
sotry if any feeling, of interest cquld make them 
forget that they came there as British citizens, noj 
as mere* proprietors of East India stock. He 
hoped the question of order .would not prevent a 
deolsion on the amendment. 

• Mr* llumCi said, he wi^ed the amendment 
tot He on the table, for decision, at a. future 
tidie. . : . . : - 

Sir //. stated that.it. was for the. Court 
to consider whether, the amendment was. not 
such as should now be decided ? He was sure 
,,it. was not fit to lie long on the table, with- 
■ont-a decision. .The bonourahrlc gentleman be- 
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gan his speech with a |)anegpic on the East 
India Company and their establishments ; but the 
whole tenor of Hi^'observatlons was to destroy the 
only power the East India Cdiiipany possessed to 
support those establishments* On two points 
touched by the honourable gentleihaft, he should 
make a few remarks. The first was Indigo. The 
honourable gentleman did not seem to recollect, 
that Indigo formed a large item in the early 
establishment of the Company. They gave it up 
for the purpose of encouraging the trade in our 
American and West Indian colonies. "When 
America separated from the mother C0|pntry» and 
Indigo was not grown in the West Indies, by the-’ 
fostering care of the Company, " the Trade was re- 
newed in the 'East* and Europe was now supplied 
from India ; but it was owing wholly to the exer- 
tions of the Company. They encouraged *it, and un- 
der their auspices the private merchants carried it 
on. Another article of'import mentioned by the 
honourable gentletftaii (Mr. Hume) was Cbfton. 
But he had not told them how the merchants had 
fared. — Did they benefit by the importation ? No, 
they did not What Was imported in 1810, was 
then, in 1813, still locked up in the Company’s 
warehouses. 

• "After someTurther conversation, Mr. 
withdrew his mdtion of adjournment — the amend- 

l2. 
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raent was ordered to He on the table— and the 
Court, adjourned to Friday, Jan. 22. 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 22. 

The Court assembled at twelve o’clock, pursu- 
ant to adjournment.— The proceedings of the last 
Court having been read, — The Chairman (Sir 
JyigUs) stated, that the Court was met, by adjourn- 
ment, to take into farther consideration the papers 
recently laid before it, on the subject of the re- 
newal of the Company’.? charter. As Parliament 
would meet early in next month, it was most de- 
sirable that the Court of Directors should, be fur-- 
nished, before that period, with their decision on 
this .important question ; he therefore earnestly 
hoped that they would come to a decision 
this ^ay. Since the last meeting, he had heard 
from the Earl of Buckinghamshire in consequence 
of something which had passed in that Court, 
on Tuesday last. Jle believed the shortest and 
' best, way to bring it before their notice, was to 
read the letter as part of hi» speceh ; indeed it 
was the only regular way in which it would com^ 
befojfe that Court. [He here reafthe letter,- /on., 
of vide Appendix. 1 
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"Sir Ingiii, in continuation, declared, that 
he apprehended this Jetter ought not to interfete 
with the main debate. The que->tion now before 
the Court was tlie original motion, and the amend- 
ment, w’hich had been moved on it. If any 
gentleman \vis.hcd to speak on the Subject of the 
Jetter, an opportunity would olL-r hereafter. But 
realiv lie did not see it was necessarv at the 
present moinenf. AVhat was stated, on a former 
^ca^on, by the hon. proprietor (Mr. Davis), 
mad been replied to, by the noble lord, in a very 
satisfactory manner; 'Duit the circumstance took 
place, he did not doubt — any more than* he did 
its having escaped his lordship’s mcmoiy, 

Mr. H. Jafhson said, the hon. gent. (i\Ir, 
Davis) was very desirous to state, tliat the 
circumstance alluded to in his lordahip’s letter, 
was not the same to which ho Ind referred ; 
and which was mention 'J, not from any disie- 
spectful motive, but as an occurrence in whiJh 
the interference of hjs lordsh.p was highly ho- 
nourable to his feelings, 

Mr. Robetf Grant then lose, and was called 
to by the cliair. There was aLp a general cal( 
among the pioprietors\ij)on that gentleman ; he, 
however, gave way to 

Mr. Davis, who said, that he felt very inudh 
obliged for the indulgence they gave him j 
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he was unwilling to address them, this day, 
and would not trespass on their time, after the pa- 
tient attention with which they honoured him on 
Tuesday last, but thaJS the letter of the noble 
lord demanded an explanation from him. 

Some time ago, he contended in the Court, that, 
in his humble opinion, the trade to India was then 
as open as it could be, beneficially to the public and 
Serviceably to the state. And his opinion was founds 
cd on this, that, in the last ten years of his 1^6 

could have shipped through the medium of theEasb, 
India Cdmpany, 5000 tons more than he really 
did shipi He knew the act specified 8000 tons ; 
but he also knew he could have gone to their 
shipping clerk, and, if he paid for the freight, 
he could have got 5000 tons additional. Know-, 
ing that 5000 tons could thus be obtained, and 
that 3000 were not occupied, he concluded that 
the trade was open to all good purposes. The 
answer was, the trade is open, but the freight is 
so .high that no prudent, man can ship goods. 
Iliis was what he had to contend against, and 
he adduced two- instances to prove the truth of 
his opinion. If they had fevoured him with a 
hearing of three or four ‘hours, he could have 
quoted many more. (Laughter.) Ulie proofs 
were these— rlast season, at Calcutta, thirty ships 
belonging to tbe Company could BOt dispose of 
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th>:ir cargoes ; a petition was, ^drawn up and 
signed by the captains of these ships, calling on 
L,ord Minto to remit the customary duties, be-, 
cause the market was so glutted* that they could 
not get rid of these goods. He then went back, 
as far as he could, about 17 years since, to thfr^ 
-.year 1795 ; he was then, at Madras, and remem- 
bered when the Rodney arrived there : soon after 
her arrival. Lord Hobart, now Earl of Bucking- 
^an^ghire, found it neces&ry. to order her return 
(Xo England; she bad on board an investment 
\mounting to ^L2,000, composed >of , various 
articles, Manchester goods, Yorkshire cloths, 
and ShefSeld and Birmingham ware. The in- ' 
vestment was divided into two parts, X+jOOO, 
worth of the goods beingintended for the Madras 
market, the' remaining ^8,000 for that pf Ben- 
gal — The -quantity 'intended for Madras v</a$ 
sold ; but, when the vessel was ordered back to 
England, it threw, the additioiml ,£8,000 on tlbe 
market. Neither nor store-keepers yvould ' 
buy the goods. • The : captains strove to; retait 
them ; a sort of business he did notdike towiti' 
ness— for. be would mther see them Commanders 
or Sailors, than phapofen or Hawkers. The Earl 
ofBuckinghamshire.mef the Captain, (Carruthes^ 
at< ‘a private pactyj 'at the. house of^e Mr. Chaso^ 
and very kindly dlFered ; to traitsmit his -mo* 
ney through the Company’s treasury. But, 
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as he said befoye, there was no njoney to 'b^ 
procured. The next scheme devised was a 
lottery, for the purpose of relieving the Captain 
from his difficulties. And he helioved that a copy 
•f the ^ycry subscription paper was then at his 
b house ft the country, but of this he was not sure. 
He a j plied lately to Capt. Carruthers, however, 
on the subject, and received the answer read to 
the Court on Tuesday last, and which he again pro- 
duced. [See debate ofl’uesday, page 10 ] Sj»cak^ 
ing from memory, he assured the Court, on the 
honor of a gentleman, he was convinced the 
name of Lord Hobar,t stood at the head of that 
list. "When his Lordship mentioned the case of 
Captain Hunt, he stated another circumstance in 
favour of his argument* ; for it appeared that he 
was also distressed.— lie was iafluenced by no 
private motive : if the trade were thrown open it 
might rather serve him j but he was desirous that 
the manufacturers of the country should no: be 
misled : He was desirous that they should not be 
ruined by speculators ; who, having made 
their experiment, and failed, would throw all 
the onus on the Company, if their danger was 
not fairly described to theih. 

Sir Hugh Inglis believed the Court perfectly 
satisfied with the explanation given by the hon. 

• proprietor, and urged the Court to proceed with 
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tlie debate on the subject of the amendment that 
had been proposed at their last meeting. 

. Mr. Morris said, he was not prepared to speak 
at large on this occasion, but wished to be in- 
dulged with a remark on an hon. proprietor’s 
(Mr. Hume) quotation, in support of his argu-^ 
ment, for an open trade. He professed to have 
quoted from , Mr. Colebrook ; that quotation, 
however, did not belong to Mr. Colebrook j it 
twa^ extracted from a joint production of Mr. 
Lambert and Mr. Colebrook. The former gen- 
tleman was one of the most speculative mer> 
chants in Calcutta j, but it was not; cestain that 
his speculations were so successful as to attach 
any great importance to his opinion— nor did 
he think him a peison to whom the Court 
should look for -a sound opinion. (Hear / hear !) 
He v/as certain that the eJtports of this coua** 
try could not be increased by opening the India 
trade, and that it was the grossest dclusioit^o 
hold out such ^xpectatimis. \7hat would be tW 
result if the petitioners obtained their depian^? 
Their hopes being disappointed, would they not 
come back to the Mukisteis with redoubled cla- 
mour ? Would they rt>t exclaim, *‘“you have be^n 
the aiders and abettors of our delusion you, 
tVbose justice and^ wisdom dioukl hav^ chccl^Otij^ 
career, — ^your <|onl)ipUaqce h:^ xtpncd 

M * * 
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would they not call fork's remuneration f Wliat 
then would be their new request?— “.give us some 
part of the China trade, we know that at least is 
beneficial for the Court must be aware, that 
'those obliging gentlemen had ofTered to take that 
k trade likewise out of the hands of the Company. 
The hon. gentlemaii said that reserving the China'' 
trade was a boon} he could not see it in that light, 
lliey should go to Parliament, relying on’ the wis- 
dom and equity of t^fr cause, and on •that^ 
alone ; and if they^^duid not make out that cause^ 
as a right, he, his part/^ould disclaim the 
receiving it as a favour. 

Ko man could doubt that ttiese' encroachments 
..yvould increase^ if not ‘strongly opposed, till the 
utter, ruin of the Company was effected. But he 
did 'UOt* believe, wWtever the information of the 
hon. gentleman might be, that the ^Mfinisters were 
sp^ §t,eeled by the^ representations of the peti- 
tioners.as to shu| their eyres against the dictates 
of justice and policy, '' 

ThAt gentleman had told ^hem, too, with much 
that they might curtail their establish- 
ments^:jf but the vital interests 6f the country were 
so Intimately interwoven with the prosperity of 
. the Company^ thatThe one coufd'.not be affected 
.Wt|iout injulmg the other. ‘V^hatjvas the situA- 
tioh of India now ? Had not Uord Minto told 
them that they were vvithoutaxival, and without 
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a {oe in that country.; that^Jl was peaceable and 
quiet ? Yet it was thts moment, when they 
stood oq such a proud eminence, that they were 
called uppn to make this dangerous experiment, 
which, he was convinced, ' could produce no pos- 
sible good to the j^etitioners, but would certainly 
. ruin the great emporium .qf commerce, the city* 
of. Lon^ori s an4 9'*^^ thing valuable to the 
Company, , would probwy fall with it. He 
spo^e from the situation of this country at pre- 
sent; an^ as truth, equity, justice, and sound 
policy were in theur favour, he trusted Ministers 
would be influenced by them all. ^ , 

He hoped the n^l^ect would be properly dis- 
cussed, and truste| they should hot be told, sic 
volot sic jubeot Stat pro ratione voktfdaSy on which 
principle the Earl of Buclunj^hamshire’s letter ap- 
peared to have' been writt^i. The noble Lord 
seemed to think there was ^alternative ; but the 
nation had an alternative, and the privileges!* of 
the Company must he renewed unjmpaired aiid. 
unshaken, because theywcure founded oti the basis 
of justice and policy, arid beeWse the ih^etests 
^f^^he Qompaiy ^re ’closely' int{trwoven with 
the essence of Jhe cqrrttitation. Let Ministers but 
place, their unhalkiw^^ on one .single brick 
of this .vast cdiBee, and the whole would fell 

‘ ' ’ u ^ ’’*'1 ‘ U jT ^ * 

to the^ ground. (Hear ! hearJ) ' Ignorant tnen 

m3 
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might destroy thqt fabric which was reared by, wis- 
dom ; they might pull down that building which 
it had taken ages to erect, and which had added 
to the strength and beauty of the empire ; but, 
he asked, was such ruin to be occasioned by a set 
^of adventurers, who laboured under the grossest 
delusion ? For it was physically impossible, from • 
the constitution of India, that the consequences of 
opening the trade could be any other but ruinous. 

At what moment, too, and under what 

* 

circumstances did they make this appeal? They 
made it under the influence of calamity and 
distress} it did not groceed from sober reflec- 
tion nor from the sound dictates of reason j they 
had not argued with coolness and deliberation! 
Those who were acquainted with the- nature of 
the trade with India must be aware, from its 
climate and other ' circumstances, that its mar- 
kets were continually fluctuating, >and that the 
greatest losses Were sometimes incurred. He 
’would not detain the <k)urt farther than to ob- 
serve, that such; were the policy and equity of 
their claims, and such the honor and wisdom of 
the country, that if they did riot meet justice in 
one quarter they certainly should seek for it in 
another; he one' who felt disposed to place 
reliance upop j^rijament ; he looked with confl- 
4e8ce to their deci^on j he knew of no corrup- 
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tioh in Parliament, and he firmly/confided in its 
wisdom for the protection of their rights and 
privileges. 

Sir Hugh Inglist addressing himself to Mr. 
R. Grant, observed that he was sure to be 
excused for having allowed the ,^o ‘^honorable , 
•proprietors to precede hint. Tlife' letter, gentle- 
man had thrdwn so much light on " the sub* 
jeet j his arguments had been so strong and 
convincing that he should be sorry to have pre- 
vented him for one rrioment from delivering his 
sentiments. A feeling in which he thought his 
hon. friend (Mr, Grant) myst participate:. 

Mr. R. Grant .— Permit the to assure you, 
Sir, that you owed me no apology for what has 
conferred on"me, ia common with the rest of this 
audience, a very hi^h gratification. I .am ex- 
tremely happy in having givdn place to both the 
gentlemen who have addressed you ; to one of 
them I am particularly indebted for having mo^ 
satisfactorily explained the circumstance alluded 
to in the Earl of Buckinghamshire’s letlef 5 and 
to the other, for having confirmed, both by the 
results of reason, and from the better warrant of 
experience, those arguments On which have 
been accustomed to rely in the decision of this 
important question. — In obtruding myself, /'on 
your notice for a short time, I rise chiefly for 
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purpose of ma^ng ^ few ren^iks, I was going 
to say on the only speech occupied the at- 

tention of the. last meetli^ bat which is .cer- 
tainly the only speech, on that side of the ques- 
ti^ It Wijli cost me sonte effort to make those * 
remarks, yrl^^however, 1 shall deliver with all 
the respect 3iw; . to the; hon. gentleman (Mr. 
Hume). He was plea^ed^ on a former occasion, 
to bestow on me ^mc high and very undeserved 
compliments ; but 1 should still less deserve those 
complitnciU;^ could I purchase his praise, or that 
of aoy other individual, by the sacri&e of pri* 
vateopir^n. , 

J am happy, .Sir, to reflet,, that notwith- 
standing some .disapprobation .which obtruded 
itself towards the ond ojf^he hon,: genUeraan’s 
*p€Och, he was^ , oil. the, whole, heard with 
^e greatest attention^ I, for ' one, congra- 
tulate myself on having h^^^d. speech, to 
which I listened with the njios^ Cordial satUfac- 
tion;fr>-and,<.lvhat will scarcely be believed, even 
ilsproUxity, if I may be allowed the expression 
without o^nce, afforded me. gr^t pleasure,-— 

It has been repoj^d ppt^^of doprs, that the proi 
priet<v$, wished to ; stifle Misppssion, apd were 
anasi^PS to a-ttain their object, rather by the force 
^f^t^^ir wills t^an Jay the power of argument. I, 
tii^efore,.in the .name of the proprietors, tl^nk 
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thc( Honorable g^fitleman^ fer , li^ving tried the 
experiment) how, ittnch of opposUlon, both ia 
quantity and in quality; we could endure. — t 
feel much pleasure in lodking to the spirit of the 
honorable proprietor, ds it will tend to enlighten 
the public mind, by proving 'dfl which side • 
candour and faiftiess^'are in reality to be fohnd. 
I heard the professions made by the honorable 
gentleman of the utmost i^l^ss and liberality; 
and«I am disposed tb givd'hi^’ full credit for the 
sincerity of his professions — but, at the same 
time, we all know, that when the mind is deeply 
imbued with a particular subject, it is ^mewhat 
difficult to thaintain that standard of temper, by 
which, at the butseli, we have detdrniined to re- 
gulate our conduct. It is iii the Judgment of the 
country, on which '^de candour and*. fairness 
are to be found. ^ 

The hon. genthffirin accused some mem- 
bers of hhv^ing expressed sttong feelings of in^’ 
dignation at the doituh<iieriti|r latignSge use^ 
by his Majesty’s Ministers-^ But he canned 
accuse ahy gentleman of having charged Mi- 
nisters, as ke char^^ the Directefs, at the 
very moment,' too, when' they are throwing’ 
themselves on us for suj[^^t in' the arduous 
struggle which they have ‘ to sustain, with btikig 
ihHuehced by a base and ignoble passim), for die 
patronage of the £ast-Iadies. - (ZTear / tvedr /) 
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He was also ^vcre on another gentleman, ^or 
having imputed ignorance to the petitioners from 
the ^utports. I believe that ignorance has been 
by them on a subject with which they ne* 
c'i^arily could not be so well acquainted as the 
Company, but I have never heard any proprietor 
.lay, that the members for those ouiports, by a 
most scandalous dereliction of their duty, were 
sworn to vote for a particular measure, whether 
right or wiong. (Hear! /tea/ ') • 

The hon. gentleman wciU into a variety^ 
of voluminous details through which I will not 
follow Wro, not because I would check this spe- 
cies of discussion, but because there are many 
gentlemen in this assembly better qualified for 
e|camitung his commercial statements than I 
am. I decline following him, however, not 
merely because 1 am incompetent to the task, 
hut because I think I can shew, in a very 
few sentence®, that the far great$;r number of the 
facts he has adduced, arc cither totally irrelevant, 
or totally inconclusive —The lion, gentleman 
e():tered iqto a very long argument, to shew the ad- 
vantage enjoyed by the Aijhi leans in their inter- 
course with India, and for half an hour he dilated 
upon this sublet. Now, $ir, the ad\ aivte which 
th^y possess over us i» adi itted in the Rciolu'.ioa 
hjefore the court j but tl,' honorabl' gentleman 
did tiot say one syllable on th ( ijy point 
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Whiph • that Tesolutioa leaves op«4i, whether the 
superiority of the' .^iltfericans arises from theif 
commercial energy, or their neutral immunity. 
(Near ! hear !) As to the observations which he 
has made to prove that the loss of our commerce 
with the United States has been compensated by • 
an increased trade to South America, it must be 
obvious to every mind, that though these argu- 
ments might be very appropriate, if wc were dis- 
cussing the merits of the Orders in Council, and 
the shutCing-up of the trade with America, they 
are not quite so relevant when the question relates 
to the Company’s Charter aud the opening of thd 
trade with India. . 

- The hon. gentleman relying, Us lie ex- 
pressed himself, ehtirely upon facts, has stated, 
'that under the system of the Company a 
great increase liad taken place in the trade td 
China, and this statement he has advanced with 
the view of shewing, if I understand him, that, 
under the -system of the Oampany, the China 
trade cannot receive any increase whatever. life 
also enlarged considerably on the flourishing state 
of the. indigo trade under the direction of the ’ 
private merchants, aided by large loans from the 
Company ; and the moral which he deduced was^ 
that the indigo plantations never could have Jbeert 
brought to their.present stateof perfection by the 
Company, although his own statements most com . 

K 
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vincingly shev^d t^t they never could ^ve l^een 
so i/pproy^d ru/Z/towf them^fl. Witj^^ a studious de- 
preciation pi^ individual examples, and a studipua 
repommendation of average copitputatipiis^ibehon. 
gentleman favoured us. with opp or two isolated 
instances of adventure, op the part of private mer- 
chants, to and from India, and this, too, without 
stating the only point at all conclusive on tl)e sub- 
ject, namely, hovjr these enterprizes sucp^ded* 
The hon. Chairman has informed us, that a part 
of the imports of the three last yeafa are, at this 
hour, lying a dead weight in opr wareho»ses,r 
The horn gentleman, though studiously throwing 
aside individual opinion, and declaring tltat he 
would found his statement on nothing 'but facts, 
laid, with respect to one part of his. subject, the 
greatest, stress op what he stated to be the opinion 
of Mr. Colebrookj which, after aJJ, now turns out 
to be not the opinion of that geptleman, but of a 
person deeply interested ip. the pnyplP .trade to 
Ipdi^. With the same professiop pf.jitiudiously 
abstaining .frpm opipiout with the spine rpvejence, 
forfact^, he rpsted the whole weight pjf his.m'gd^ 
mept respecting anp^er ej^ntial point, X mean, 
the possibility of pt^ven ting; illicit traffic, on the 
private, opinion, dqlivered.. to hinpi^' in converse 
tion,c>f an unnamed commissimier of the reve- 
ape, (Hear I hear!} ^ . 
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I could iproceed with this «6rt of schttefcd 
remarks; I could tnakb similar observations on 
many other parts of ’me hbh. gentleman’s speech, 
which I heard same degree of convic- 

tion as was produced by those to which I have 
ailudedj^but I Vviil decline the task, bn thisplmi* 
and sifnple ground, that, giving him all for which 
he asks, giving him all he contends for, the thaih 
question before us remains in all its untouched hi- 
tegilty. The question is not; whether the Ame- 
ricans trade more cheaply than the Company j 
still less. Whether the Orders in Council proved 
injurious to the cbtiimferce .of England f nor is it, 
whether we carry on the Indiart trade at i loss 
(though 1 understaud that not to be now the 
fact) ; but the question before us is : whether, 
admitting, for argument, that all these com- 
mercial evils,’ which the honV gentleman basdes> 
cribed; attach'to the jJresent ^stera, atfe theymot 
well worth incurring for the teke of avoti^nig 
those political mi^hiefs which forni the single tirtd 
the dreadful alternative ? (H^rJ Hear!) > 

Now, 'Sir, if bn this* part of the subject, I 
wanted a prima /ffcrejafgumfent of great weight, 1 
would depend upon the account which the hOh. 
gentleman himself gavi of the political System of 
India. A description in coAoure^ so fenrM^hat 
even 1^ an ardent admirer of that system, cdul4 
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scarcely have dared to follow him. Had I .left 
the room at the moment when the hon. gentle- 
man concluded his panegyric, I should have be^n 
satisfied that he was warily with the Court of 
Dilators on this occasion. I should have thought 
^that when a system had so completely., answered 
aU the ends for which it was intended, even the 
smallest apprehensioni even the most distant sur- 
mise, of its danger, would have armed all hands 
in its defence j that all parties would be ready to 
guard such an institution, from moth and rust as 
well as from violence and plunder, from tarnish 
as well as from decay., (Hear ! hear. !} I should 
have thought that a system of this nature would 
neyer be sacrificed, or in the slightest degree ha- 
zarded, for any commercial experiment what- 
ever, , 

Protesting against the necessity of producing, 
more than prmd facie arguments on this sub- 
ject,' Mrhere those arguments have not freen ans- 
wered, I would yet cheerfully join issue with our 
opponents on the matter of fact. Reviewing the 
correspondence with His Majesty’s ministers, 
what is the state pf the argument ? The Dijjifo- . 
tors sayi it is impossible for the Company to con- 
duct its important political functions without the 
props’ of the China trade, by which they are at 
present supported. Ministers admit this fact. 
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The. Directors then assert, that, if the proposed 
regulation should produce a defalcation in that 
fund, the measure must be wrong; and this too 
is admitted by ministers. The directors next pro- 
ceed to shew, that it must have that effect. The 
ghvernment give a vague denial, and ask for 
more discussion. With this the directors ebinply^' 
and support their case by the most cogent rea- 
soning, requesting that, if their reasoning is still to 
be set*aside; it may at least have a more explicit 
answer. The reply of Ministers is, that we are at 
full libehy to hunt for an explicit answer in the 
Journals of the House of Commons. \Hear ! 
Hear!). 

Sir, there is a two-fold view of this ques-. 
tion, which is very important. First, from the 
facilities of smuggling tea under the new system, 
the profit being no less than 95 per cent, on 
the sale-prices, and from • the great oppor- 
tunities afforded by the vast: range of island^ • 
termed the Elastern Archipelago, where tea can 
easily be procured, the great argument is, thdt the 
monopoly of the China trade will be shaken to its 
foundation, and, when that goes, all our establish- 
ments will go with it. ' Now, in this doctrine; 
have the directofS gone on any new ground ? hayb 
they advanced ariy thing hitherto unknown -fo 
jnercantilc merr? why. Sir, Dr. Adam Smith, the' 
great oracle of the advocates for the extension of 
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trade, bat ■ttbo, like otbcr oracle’s, is not alvvajs 
andeittood by his own priests, has explicitly 
admitted, how difHcult. it is where strong 
temptation exists, how impossible in some cases, 
foV any government to check illicit traffic. But 
I have a greater authority evep than that of 
this great man ; for great I certainly admit him 
to be, though considerably mistaken in all this 
business. I have the .experience of the last 
few years.— Look to what has occurred during 
that time; you talk of “ the seizure and confis- 
cation of ships }’* have even burning and death, 
been sdfficient to stop illicit traffic, when the 
interests of men were powerfully stimulated 
by the hope of great eventual gain ? 

What were ministers called oti to give us? 
They were called on to give us explanations 
as to those regulations; first, by which they 
irjtended to clieck tlie illich importation of tea 
into this country, and into the other parts of 
Europe } secondly, by which they purposed to 
prevent the illicit shipment of the article in 
the Eastern seis. Have done either? 
Noj^they have given you two or three eml» 
'bryo measures, vague in the extreme, which do 
not effect the only points to which they ought to 
have been directed.— Regulations are vaguely 
proposed to check illicit traffic when the private 
traders come into particular potls in this country ; 
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but what is to prevent them from running to innu>- 
mcrable points along the shores of Ireland wd 
Scotland ? But, besides, it is a most important 
consideration, that if the illicit shipment of 
the commodity may easily take place abroad, 
it is useless to talk of preventinig it in tiiis 
country, for those engaged in it will then find 
ways and means to surmount every diflicultyi 
Now what have ministers s?iid on this parti- 
cular {)uint ? I cannot find in the Earl of Buck- 
inghamshire’s letter any thing on the subject, 
except an allusion tb “ the extension o£ .the 
manifest act.” WHat then is a manifest As- 
far as 1 understand the matter, it is a document 
stating the cargo and- lading of a ship ; to which 
document, however, it is essential that it shall be 
authenticated by the Custom'>Hause e^ablished,- 
(a the British consul resident, at the port or ports 
where the shipment is made— —Now the Eastern. 
Archipelago contains a Vast extent of co^^ ,(ot. 
itcontains^ Ihad almost said, a cduntlqss numbes. 
of islands, some of which are larger, than. Cre^i 
Britain itself. How s^any Custom* Houses are 
there? what British Consul$areestablis|ied in those 
ports? An extension df the mairifest, act ! t>a 
Ministers intetkl. to fringe the whole co^ of 
those islands with commercial stations and- te- 
venue Officers ?- If suph a proposition were. 
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made to them, its extravagance would occasion 
them to smile ; but I say that they are guilty of 
infinitely greater extravagance, whep, without any 
guards, witliout any securities of this kind, they 
are about to hazp.rd the ruin of all these great 
establishments i when they would abandon the 
' keys of this great trade to private adventurers,!- 
vailnly flattering themselves that some unknown, 
yet-to-be-devised remedy, some scheme dropped 
from the clouds, some lucky thought of a future 
hour, will enable them to steel those adventurers 
against ^l^e powerful and combined- influence of 
strong, temptation and lavish opportunity. 

last consolation. Ministers assure us that, 
if any defalcations should take place in the re- 
venue,: they are deeply interested in meeting 
tibem,» fnd will afford every assistance to restore 
our dilapidated afiairs. I believe them, ill must 
I think of any set of persons, honored with the 
wyal^jl^lidence, who would not, in such a case, 
do their .utmost to assist us heart and hand. But 
xay belief is,;, that it will then be too late ; and it 
is no answer to me to say, that they nre sure to 
have the will to aid us, when my argument is, 
they arc sure not, to hav3 fhe power. This is 
the result of their proposition y that they give 
us evils in the gross, and promise us reme- 
dies in detail. ,They suggest a measure, where all 
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that ist certain is bad, and all that is good is, 

contirigent.-w(if<'OiF / ^€(ir !) 

On this ifpportant part of the subjoct, I think 
the crude ideas I have thrown oyt, contata 
reasoning su$cient to influence n>y mind against 
s^reetng with this proposltlotl, iilitil 1 hear on* 
the side of MjniAters, some clear andi explicit 
regukdions--~The. great fear on the other 
point of this nvomentous question fis, that the 
increase of the trade betyveen the two coun-> 
trie^ would also increase in a very great degree 
the number of private Europeans in India — an 
event ominous to the welijare and hajfiuness o£ 
the natives, and eventually no less ominous to 
the peace and prosperity of the erafure at large. 

When this argument has h^en urged hy the ad- 
vocates of the Company, I canhot but express my 
surprise at the levity Ufith which it has been treated 
-*-It seenjis conddered td he ah argument devhpd 
in order to serve a tuid, die mere child of thti 
exigency of the tnomhht.-'^But cap oi|r adyer^ 
saries be so ignorant of history ?-r-4re they §0 i]j, 
informed ip, the OTetits of passed times as not to 
know the gtand kgishttiye prob^Iem which, 
for haif a century, the* Cbfopany hate been 
deayouring to solve, has been, to adjust 
balance of intercourse between the Dativc{(ho4 
tha Resident in India ? To this point 

o ' ■ ' 
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have all their painful watchings, all their care, 
and all their attention been directed ; but at 
lengtbj time, chance, opportunity, and Industry, 
combined, have formed that establishment which 
the -honourable- gentleman has described as so 
►profuse of advantages. A friendly, hartnfess,and 
peaceable connection has been settled between 
two nations, one of them the most adventurous, 
the other the most timid and pusillanimous on 
the face of the earth. It is what the philoso- 
phers and sages of old would have delighted to 
sec — a perfect equilibrium between"'’ presuming • 
strength and unresisting .weakness. — {Hear! 
Hear /) Now, shall we be told that this system 
cannot be endangered by throwing an additional 
weight into one side of the scale ? shall we be 
told tlMt ho danger’ can accrue from inundaring 
the East with adventurers, who, from the manner 
inewhich they will go out, cannot by possibility 
be bound by the specific regulations now in 
force? Does not the burden of proof here lie 
on our opponents ?, 

■ ' What are the arguments by which we are met 
on the other side ?- We are, in the first place, 
told, that we libel the chameter of the private 
British i. /chant, in supposing him capa- 
ble of insolence and oppression. And with this 
topic of defence, is mixed one of recrimination j 
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for an injurious and contumelious deportment, it 
is said, is less to be expected from the private 
merchant, whose interest' enjoins obsequiousness 
and civility towards his customers, than from the 
agents of a magnificent and Imperial Company. 

To take first the argument of recrimination, ]» 
have only met with one attempt, to found it on 
a basis of fact. This is in a periodical publication, 
well known for its ability and abusiveness — the 
Edinburgh Review, — The document relied on is 
a paper written, by Sir Philip Francis, . then a 
member of the government of India, in 178S, 
describing certain disorders!, which had recently ta- 
ken place j disorders, now eradicated, and for the 
very purpose of eradicating which, that gentleman 
wrote the.paper in qtMstion. Why, Sir, this argu- 
ment is born thirty years too late. We ,arQ told 
that a new system must be introduced in 1813, 
in consequence of a nepessity subsisting in 1780. 
With just as much pertinence, might the author, 
have asserted, that this country was now in the 
utmost commotion, — that this metropolis was in a 
state of riot and confusion, that its houses were 
in flames, and its streets in arms, and, as a proof 
of all this, have referred to the selfsame period ot 
'1780. — (Hear ! Hear 1) 

But it is said, that we libel the character of the 
. British merchant ! Who, Sir, libelled that cha- 
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ractcr ? or where is such a slanderer less likely 
ft» be found than in the heart of this great metro- 
polis metropolis, of which may be said, and 
itk' a higher sense, what was once said concerning 
Tyws of old, “ Her merchants are princes^ and 
•her • traffickers the honorable of the earth”’‘^Ho- 
tiofable, xViJh better titles than those of rank 
princes, because, ennobling ptincely trealifi by 
princely Jiberalityi^f^ST^r / HeAr!) I am con- 
vinced that the OUfports possess their full share of 
this valuable character 5 I acrl hot, • however, 
libelling that character, but the reve^, when I 
say, that the respected and respectable persons 
in ^estion, ate rtot a fair sample Of the sort of 
traders who Would go out to our possessions in the 
East, in the event of an bpen trade ; still less, 
bf those*lo# agents ait^ adventurers who might 
throng thither for purposes very different from 
IH^se contemplated by the fair merchant. Am I 
not ^rfre out lit this stafement by the histdty of 
India itself? Are theVe a more respectable class 
of meti than the present body of private mer- 
chants residing uiidcr the Company’s Government ? 
— and yet iS there thing more true, than that 
in the tirfte of Lofd Clive, persons holding the 
same situation being lesS checked than now, fbt 
rMjabVed ffdm public opinion at home, und ex- 
posed to the strtfogest temptations that can act dn 
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human passion or infirmity* were guilty of the 
grossest oppressions towards the natives ? There 
is another fact still more strong, and which still 
farther illustrates niy argument. Can any thing 
be more certain than that m^y persons connected 
'^ith the slave trade, in this country, were most , 
unimpeachably humane, upright, ahd honorable ? 
and, on the other hand, can any thing be more 
certain, than that the. lower order of traders em- 
barked in that traffic, were guilty of excesses, at 
which not only their principals at home, but at 
which human nature itself would have shuddered ? 
(Hear ! Hear !) I do not giean to say that 1 un- 
derstand the secrets of that trade so well as spme 
of our friends, the outports ; but 1 do say, the 
history of that trade Is a signal warning to all 
generations, a signal warning to US, that we 
should not, with these facts before our eyes, out 
of respect to the valued character of a British 
merebanti compliment aWay the ease and bappa- 
neSs of So many millions of our defenceless fellow ’ 
creatures in a distant country. 

These are not the point.s, however, touched 
on by His Majesty’s MiniHers. I Say, touched 
Qtii because all their attempts at. aniiwers are 
mere tangents s glimpses, not views* of argu- 
ment^, (Hear ! Hear !) We ate told llte 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, that our objection. 
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arising from the danger to be apprehended by 
the influx of Europeans to India, comes too late ; 
because the export trade which, as he seems to in- 
smuate, we have conceded, will do all the mischief 
that we contemplate, and that we have therefore 
no right to make that apprehension a ground of 
objection to the allowance of a free import trade. 
Now, sir, it is rather more than I know tljat 
we have conceded the export trade. {Hear !) 

If we have said little about if, the rc£>(ion is, 
because it is of infinitely less importance than tlie 
other part of the question at issue. ' But mark 
their oansistency. Ministers intimate, that we 
have conceded every thing by our supposed con- 
cession of the export trade j yet they acquiesce 
in the assertions of the outports, who contend, 
that tlve mere concession of the export trade will 
not send out a single additional ship or man. 
Thus our having conceded every thing is made 
an argument for our yielding to' a fresh applica- 
tion, although it is on the very nullity of that 
concession, that the fresh application is founded. 
(Hear! Hear!) 

The hon. proprietbr used rather a different 
line of argument. He contended that the num- 
bers who would go out to India must neces- 
sarily be bounded, because no man Would pro- 
ceed there, who tvas not actuated by the hope of 
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profit. Now, I confess, I must have been in one 
continued dream, through his whole rpecch, if 
the effect of nine in ten of his arguments, I be- 
lieve I might say, the tenor of nine in ten of his 
propositions, was not to prove, that the hopes of 
profit in this trade, could not be calculated ; that 
they were, indeed, unbounded. If, therefore, I 
.am to accept it on his authority, that the hope of 
profit would be the measure of the number who 
would»proceed to India ; and if I am also to ac- 
cept it on his authority, that the hope of profit 
is unbounded ; then I have his- own authority 
for stating, that the number of persoas who 
would go out would also be unbounded. (Hear ! 
Hear !) 

The last reliance of the bon. gentleman was on 
the regulations of the local governments of^India. 
On this subject I did intend to have made some ' 
observations. But the exhausting demand which 
I have made on the patience of the Court, render* 
it necessary that I should confine myself to one 
or two cardinal points. The hon. gentleman ap- 
pears to have been guilty of a great mistake, in 
thinking, that because the balance of the Indian 
empire is perfect now, it'would also be perfect after 
so essential an alteration had been made, as that 
which jje recommends ; though, according tO hi* 
ownddea, so considerable a change must bS ief- 
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fected as would infallibly destroy the balance, by 
the accession of strength and numbers to one 
side. If, Sir, I even admitted the hon. gentle- 
man’s speculative argument, I would not allow 
his practical conclusion. I would not allow, be- 
cause the government of India is a model of al- 
most invulnerable excellence, that, therefore, we 
should put it to every stress and strain which it 
can possibly bear. From the merest tool of the 
lowest mechanic, to those great moral epgines, 
which are wielded by legislators and governments. 
It is the universal rule to spare that which is good 
as muej? as possible. I give the hon. gen- 
tleman credit for his* wish to state every thing 
fairly, but, in point of fact, be has fallen intn 
inaccuracies. When he called the attention of the 
<^urt to the police establishment of India, did he 
consider that the Indian empire is half as large 
as Europe ? Did he recollect, that, witliin the 
rafhgc of the Company’s dominions, there are two 
three thousand miles of coast ? And can he sup- 
pose that the Chokees placed in different and dis- 
persed stations, throughout those immense territo- 
ries, can effectually, interfere to prevent the inter- 
course of individuals, when the motives that incite 
them shall be so excessively increased ? I shall 
ipdeed deprecate the time, when opr safety 
that region, is owing to 150 , 000 , troops, not above 
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20,000 of whom, according to the hon. gentle- 
man's statement, are British subjects. 

But instead of discussing at length this 
question, I will concede to the hon. gentle- 
man all that he asks. — I w’ill concede that what 
is now offered, and what may be done, will answer^ 
every purpose of averting the abuses to be ap- 
prehended from the free efflux of Europeans. I 
will concede that the private merchants, im- 
mo\;pably stationed at different points, will act 
with the utmost discretion and decorum. I 
will concede all this, and what follows? Why, 
you will be plunged in a new controversy, ^pre- 
cisely like that, only somewhat worse, in which, 
you are engaged at present. These adventurers will 
return to this country, and to Parliament, com- 
plaining, (probably with the greatest truth) that 
their speculations have failed. They will lay the 
blame of that failure on the still remaining res- 
trictions, and will demand a further relaxation, 
on the abused ground of British liberty, and com* ‘ 
mercial right. You will again have the Ministers 
inviting you to frank and friendly discussion, only 
to close that discussion again, the moment that 
they find themselve# — (Applause J, 

Again, the adventurers will say to Ministers, 
** Give us this, for you have hitherto giVeh 
us nothing and Ministers will turn round upbn 
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US and say, “ Give them this, for you have already 
given them all.” 

One remark of the honourable gentleman de- 
serves particular notice — “Why,” said he,-" will 
you not permit these persons to try their hands at 
the open trade ?” This argument I have been sur- 
prised to find advanced by persons possessed of 
great political knowledge; but they ought to 
consider v/hat it is that they propose. Do they re- 
member llut it is a political experiment which 
they arc about to make ? Do they consider that 
they are about to act on a living subject? I should 
have thought that the disastrous history of Europe, 
for the last twenty yelirs, had read us a sufficient 
lesson on the danger of such experiments. I should 
have thought that such doctrines had been swept 
away in the carnage which they themselves occa- 
sioned. There was a time, Sir, when revolutionary 
France W’as desirous of bestowing upon this coun- 
try»a belter constitution than that under which we 
• live; Why did you not permit her to try her 
hand for a short time ? — {Laughter, and Hear ! 
hear !) Why did you not let those monsters 
loose upon our . shores for a few years, as a 
mere experiment, on condition that they should 
be mu2zltd again, if they devoured you too fast ? 
{Loud applause, and laughter.) There is, at this 
moment, a being on the other side of the water. 
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who has presumed to intimate, that he could fur- 
nish you witii a better system of government than 
that anomalous compound of oligarchy and demo- 
cracy, which yon are apt to fall down and worship. 
Why will you not consent to let him try the expe- 
riment for a few years ? I pledge myself that you* 
will find him perfectly willing to be taken on 
trial. — [Applause.) Or if you are determined to 
try the particular experiment under consideration, 
be cS)ntent with that part of it which will affect the 
constitution of this country, and leave untouched 
the constitution of India. Confer on your mi- 
nisters an amount of patrosage equivale*nt to that 
of India. Try how your liberties will thrive under 
an arrangement, which shall consign to the Cabi- 
net the command of nineteen out of twenty votes 
in Parliament. Put do not involve thednltabit- 
ants of Ilindostan in your speculation j do not 
make them partners in the hazard. L)o not jyr- 
chase your ruin with their’s, when you may be 
ruined for nothing. — {^Laughter, and applause.) 

Sir, the honourable Gentleman has told us that 
he would recommend indemnity for all those per- 
sons in the employ of the Company, who might be 
affected by the change. I believe he would cvetl 
have them pensioned for life. If this were the 
question before the Court, I should merely insi- 
nuate, that, while we have the assurance of the 

p 2 
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hon. gentleman, that he would give this advice to 
Ministers, and I doubt it not, we have not even a 
hint from Ministers, that they will take the ad- 
vice when given. — [ApjAattse.) Nor should I 
greatly blame the unhappy persons, whose 
interests would be sacrificed, if, in the con- 
templation of a change so fearfully menaf 
cing their nearest interests, they were to ask 
for some more solid security than the good- 
wishes, however fervent, of the hon. gentleman. 
My object, however, in adverting to this point, 
is somewhat different. It may perhaps be prac- 
ticable to indemnify ^the individuals in the em- 
ploy of the Company j but if the experiment be- 
fore us should carry ruin to the heart of the Indo- 
British constitution, how, let me ask, will you 
indemnify the natives of Hindostan ? With what 
provisions for their relief will you crowd your 
statute-book ? What reparation will you find in 
your pension-list for the ruined hopes and lost 
■ tranquillity of fifty or sixty millions of tr.cn ? 
From what exchequer, from what financial fund, 
from what commercial gains, will you extract a 
remedy for the broken heart of an empire ? I 
w'ouid not wish to conjurd'up imaginary terrors, 
or to shake in the eyes of ministers fancied 
alarms — but I am sure I speak a language con- 
■sonant with all that has been taught us by the 
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greatest masters of political wisdom, the deepest 
proficients in the history of man, when I say, 
that if the constitution of India should suffer the 
ruin which we apprehend, it will be easier for 
the British legislature to cover the whole face of- 
that immense territory with their statutes of 
bounty and of indemnity, than to sow there again 
the seeds of that peace, order, social comfort, 
and T)ulitical security, which will have been to- 
tally^rushed and destroyed. ( Hear ! hear !) On 
these grounds I give my most sincere approba* 
tion to the so'.id and convincing arguments made 
use of by the Court of Directors. Ajid, not- 
withstanding the ingenuity of the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Hume), I hope that the Court of Proprie- 
tors will feel, and I doubt not they will, with 
an unanimity worthy the care and attention 
which they have bestowed on subjects of this 
nature, at former periods, and to which these 
walls can testify, the necessity of supporting their 
Directors, and of negativing the aiuendment be- • 
fore them.”— [!/%«> speech was received with the 
most animated applause.] 

Mr. Harris (of Reading) observed, that he 
felt it required no cemmon share of hardihood 
^ for a stranger, like himself, to address this Court, 
and, more especially, after the very able and elo- 
quent speech delivered by the bon. prqprietor 
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(Mr. Grant) on the other side of the room. As 
he neither had nor could have any particular 
knowledge upon this subject, except what oc- 
curred from conversation and reading, he re- 
quested indulgence on the present occasion, as 
^he had intended, though the hour was late at 
which the former debate had closed, to have of- 
fered a few observations on the speech of the 
hon. member on his right hand (Mr. Hume). 

lie should have said, that however ingenious his 
remarks, however elaborate his statements, they 
w'ere not at ail relevant to the question. He 
should heve said, and he begged leave to say 
now, that these observations would have been 
much more applicable to a meeting of merchants 
at T.iverpool or Dristol, than to one composed of 
proprietors of East-India stock — for if they were 
followed up, they would go to the entire aban- 
donment ot the trade of the Company. It did 
se^ to him that the arguments went to give the 
• whole trade to the private trader, because he 
(Mr. Hume) stated, that the trade to India at 
large had not been a gaining one to the Company. 

In looking to the correspondence between 
the Court of Directors and the Board of Con- 
trol, he was struck with the ability which was i 
displayed by their own executive body, and he 
took a very different view of the letter from the 
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•Chairman and Deputy Chairman of the 13th Ja- 
nuary, 1809, from that of the hon. gentleman i 
that letter was the key-stone on which the whole 
negociation turned. It appeared to him that 
the rights of the Company were there so clearly 
stated .and explained, as to do away every 
ground of opposition. lie could not agree that ^ 
the Directors were only successful on the military 
part of the argument; their statements on the 
subject of commerce were as well founded as 
those which related to the military establishment. 
In looking at the subsequent correspondence, his 
opinion was still more strengthened. I^is senti- 
ments were those of an hodest individual, unin- 
fluenced by any sordid motive, his immediate 
interests being so small, that if he did not con- 
sider this a question which involved the best rights 
of the country, as well as of the proprietors ; he 
should not have stepped across Leadenhall Street 
to have attended the meeting. (Hear! heat*!) 
But he thought that the interests of the Com- , 
pany and of the State had gone on so well to- 
gether, and were so strongly connected, that 
they could not be divided without endangering the 
safety of both. At least the idea of such a se- 
paration ought not at this day to be entertained. 

The letter to which he had alluded appeared to 
have produced its proper effect on the mind of the 
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Board of Control ; for, from the reasoning in that 
letter, and the subsequent correspondence. Go- 
vernment at that time seemed to have anlved at this 
conclusion, or nearly so — 'that it was prudent and 
proper to confine the import exclusively to the 
port of London, although they expressed their 
opinion that the export trade ought to be extend* 
ed to the outports. He was not surprised that 
this conclusion was come to by the late president 
of the Board of Control, because the wisdom of 
the father upon these points might be supposed 
to have descended upon the son. And he could 
have wished that that right hou. gentleman had 
continued in the offide of president till these im- 
portant points were settled, for, since the period 
of his having quitted that situation, it seemed that 
Ministers had been so. assailed by applications 
liom the outports, that t^hcy-lind seen reason to 
form a different and new opinion. 

fXbe Company had therefore arrived at a most 
important juncture, and It was absolutely neces- 
sary that a decision should be made, without de- 
lay, instead of protracting the discussion,as advised 
by the hon. geritleman (Mr. Hume). There is no 
time to lose ; the Charter is nearly expiring, or, as 
a great city orator said at a meeting for a different 
purpose yesterday, " the lease is almost out.” With 
respect to the right which the Company had oi' 
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trading to tndia, it appeared to him from long 
established enjoyment they had, if not an abso- 
lute, at least what amounted to a moral right, to 
that privilege. It had been the custom to separate 
the political part of this question from the commer- 
cial : it had been said by the hon* gentleman, tha^ 
it was bettet so to do, and that the trade to India 
might be permitted without endangering their po- 
litical safety. He was of a different opinion, and 
could support himself by quotations from the 
greatest statesmen.-— 'The hon. gentleman had for- 
tified his opinions by the sentiments held by dif- 
ferent merchants on the ^subject; and by the 
opinions of a gentleman in the Direction (Mn 
Bebb), who was said to have made similar state-: 
ments before the House of Commons. But if 

I 

such were the fact, the hon. Director nyist have 
since found reason to change his mind, for he 
observed in one of the letters to the Board of 
Control, it was stated, that the approbation of 
the conduct of the Committee of Correspondence, ' 
in the late negociation, was signed by every in- 
dividual Director. {Hear !) Individual opinion 
was sometimes of great consequence, and he hap- 
pened lately to convefse with a foreigner of some 
distinction, an officer of rank at present on hi® 
parole j as he knew him to have been in India, 
it Was natural for him to inquire his schtiraents- 
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on the question, and the following were, his 
words :— ** Sir, I have lived and served in India 
twenty years, I have seen the principal seats of the 
Company’s commerce, and my opinion is this— - 
that if your trade is opened to the outports, as is 
now sought, the India Company will be ruined.” 
• After such an eloquent and able speech as that 
delivered by the hon. gentleman on the other side 
of the room : it would be taking up time unne- 
cessarily, were he to go generally into the ques- 
tion, he should therefore add a very few obser- 
vations. It .was asked by the hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. Hume) what had become of a considerable 
part of the profits of 4he China trade for a num- 
ber of years past? He should be told that 
these profits, and much more than these, had been 
expended in East-lndia Conquests, not for the 
benefit ef the Company', but for that of the Na- 
tion ; not for the interests of the Proprietors, but 
fbr.the aggrandizement of the Country. {Hear !) 
*1 hey were expended to dislodge from the Con- 
tinent of India, and the Islands of the Eastern 
Seas, that man, wjio had been endeavouring to 
overturn all the existing establishhients of Europe 
and of the world. Their valuable rights, there- 
fore, although they were how proudly demanded 
by the merchants of the outpd'rts, should not. be 
Ipv^ up. They demanded, not a liberty to' trade. 
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to India* but to proceed to every part of our 
possessions, and to return to their various ports. 
They asked for this, not as a boon, which had been 
made the foundation of some of the petitions to 
the House of 'Commons, but they demanded it 'al 
a right, inseparable froni the character of British 
_jnefchants, who ought to be permitted freely to 
trade to every quarter of the globe. He feared he 
was trespassing on their time and patience, but it 
arose from his local situation,^ in consequence of 
which he had rarely attended the debates in that 
room. Another part of the surplus arising from 
the trade to China had been laid out in^procuring 
some important articles of commerce, with 
which, but for, the, intervention ot the Company, 
England could not be supplied, He had docu- 
ments on this subject, but would not trouble the 
Court with reading them ; and he concluded by. 
recommending a continuance of the system of 
wisdpm and, iBrmness by which the discusslopji 
with the Board of Control had been hitherto. car<^ 
ried on. The support he could give the Com- 
.pany was very feeble, but even the support of 
«n individual was sometimes important. . 

. Mr. Impey stated, ^hat, as a friend to the j^st- 
India Company and to the system of Mr. Pitt, 
..'Which, had been carried on wjth so much happi- 
ness and success for -the last thirty years, likwas 
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glad that the ,stategi<;nt 'of |he hon. - Proprietor 
(Mr, JEfi/wje), howpve/.prpJijS, had been heard 
the Court with so niudh patience ai^d att^nti^ 
any knowledge of the private history or 
O^Oisctipns of that. gentleman, he was spre h? 


could not be very far wrong in considering his 
dpeech as the speech of the Earl of Buckingh^- 
shire. 


Mr. Hum? spoke to orders— He never ;saw the 
Earl of Buckingharo^re in his life~he never 
heard from hin?. Therefore it was wrong to 
throw out such an .insinuation. 

Mr, Impof resumed, by begging the hon. pro- 
prietor’s pardon j he meant not to give him of- 
fence. However, '.whether the speech delivered 
by him was that of Eord Bnckinghamshire or 
not,' was very immaterial, — certainly he stood up 
in ;the court as t^e advocate of that noble Lord— 
and bis speeches -.were of such a stamp as evidently 
bore his image and guperscription.ff?-(/fear./ hear!) 
Mr, Impey continued by Stating that the hon. 
genttemap mistook . him, if . he imagined that 
he intended to throw any slur upon him j far 
fropi it. Tlw Earl of Ruckinghainsbire and the 
East-India Company were the bar of the 
public, — ^that , bar was at pfetiiiint the court of; 
proprietors, it was right- that the arguraeijts 
of .c;^ party, shdptd be patiently heard»*»**A 
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great of praise Was <J «9 to the hon, gentle- 
mart, for the mass of faots he bad detailed, awj 
the iogenyity with whichhe strove to apply theta 
to the question j— ^he hoped that speech would be 
published and distributed atnoog all those likely 
to take a part ip the decision of ^tWs question j 
hoywss sure it would do mofe service 
Ihe interests of the India Company, than the 
best efforts of its most strenuous advo- 
cates. F<Jr if that gentleman, with all hisinr 
dustry and talents, could find no better arguments 
for opening the trade to the oqtports, a demand 
with which* if the Company did not comply, the 
Government of India was threatened to* he tahen 
from their hands'^i.f Ae could furnish no better ar- 
guments than those which he had advanced, then 
the cause of the, Government was weak indeed ; 
— rhe thought the Directors might go to Payliament' 
firmly depending on the justice of their chums, 
the effect of that speech, and the reasoning 
which they adduced in* their correspondence.—*'. 
Of that spf4ch which lasted upwards of three 
hours, not one thirtieth part indeed, had applied 
to the subjectr'and while they might, admit and 
rely on those statements in it, , which had tended 
to prove the wisdom and ability of the Com- 
pany’s Government— he besought them not to be 
ied away by tb« wanderings of that hon. gji^tle- 



•taan from the real question before theiiir /ft 6 
question was not whether the" trade shoutd be open 
16 the private merchant's^ f though that was a most 
imporlilnt subject) to which the greater part of 
the facts adduced by the hon^ gentleman applied^ 
^^that question having been given up in \his 
opinion, by the Court of Directors last ye^KU 
Neither was it whether the merchants and manu- 
facturers should be aiJowecf to carry their manu- 
factures from the oufports to India; for that, also 
had been arranged; but the. question \^as, first, 
whether the wKbte import trade from India, which 
for two ^hundred years had come exclusively to 
the port of London, should be permitted to every 
other palrt of the couritry, and secx)ndly, whe- 
ther if they did hot comply with tliis demand, the 
Government of India should be taken out of theif 
hands ; for that was the alternative held out by the 
(E^rlbf Buckinghamshire, unless they agreed to 
the* proposed measure. 

' The hon. gentleman who moved the afhepd- 
nfient, had complained that the Court of Directors 
had advanced nothing but opinions, and in an« 
swer to theni, he had brought forward an immense 
body of facts, to which he hacl'but one objection — 
.Jhat they were not relevant to the question. But 
I the honorable gentleman need look no further than 
the h»>tto of Tri$tram ShandyJ to find that it isnc^ 
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bot Opinions whfch produce all the trou\)les. 
of mankind. The Coort, of Directors did not argud 
wth Government as to facts, but about opinicjns. 
--They say, if certain' ipeasures are pursued, we 
th'inlc they w}!! produce rui^ to the C>mpany, and 
Government are of opinion they can provide some 
iegi^tive acts (they do not tell us what) to pre^' 
vent it. There a diderence on fundamental 
principles, and if all the commercial facts from the 
beginnip^' of the world to this time were collect- 
ed together, they cannot bear’ upon the question, 
If> the Court were called on|_ at this time, to 
decide on apy less important subject, ^e perhaps 
should not have thought it necessary to reque^ 
their attention. But from the papers before them, 
it'appeared that their very, existence was at stake 
— the citadel of theirstrength was besieged, and 
the garrison was palled, upon to surrender at dis-? 
cretion. (Hear ! hear I) The letter of the Direct 
tors was not, as the hon. gentleman called it, a'derj, 
fiance to Government, but a manly and fair state- 
ment of the Company’s sentiments. 'Ibe questjoit 
was, whether they shail,desert their Directors at this 
moment, or unite with one heart znd one mind 
to support them^ t|irjugh. the, struggle in which 
thqy are engaged ?. We are told, that all which is 
' ^ear to us is. at stake } the questionis then, shall we 
fitve up all that is valuable to us, or-makoxer^ 

» *.V. 4.i'C fc . . ’.Vi't 





■tk)«fs proportionate to the dlangers with wltieh we 
are threatened F 

If it Were at alt necessary to rouse th6 feel* 
logs «rf the court of proprietors, the eloquence 
of the hoiJ. gentleman (Mr. R* Grant,) who 
orececled him, would be perfectly sufficient, 
^ut he did not think it was necessary j everyone 
must feel the crisis and be sensible that we werd 
called upon to act iw selbdefence. All, he wa» 
sore, with one exception, were willing tocoi^cidd 
in the propriety of the Resolution ; but it was iitt* 
portant that they i^ould be assisted to support it by 
the goo(^ wishes of an enlightened public, and 
that by the candid and explicit statement of their 
case, they should so influence the members of both 
Houses of Parliament, as to obtain a verdict la 
ibeir favour. (Hear ! hear !) 

It was not every enemy of tha East-India Com- 
pany, who was so liberal as thehon.gentleman who 
haiT moved thib amendment j it was not eVefy ene- 
tny w'bo would indulge in such panegyrics on that 
which he opposes — Was it possible fer any man to 
iUxvi Up in this Court and ptonouace such an eU- 
logium on the Indian Government, without per- 
ceiving how weak and how wicked Any Minister 
must be, who Would endeavour to Overthrow such 
an admirable system for mere speculative commer- 
cial advantages ! There WdS ah aticfentapologue-^ 
the contention between the diflerent members of 
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the body shd-the belly, *vsfhich he thought suitable 
to the present subject. The enemies of the Goin> 
pany had stated that they remained in a state of 
apathy in Leadenhall-street, receiving the wealth 
which the East poiirs in upon them, and making 
no exertions for the general benefit this accusa* 
tioipw^s most unfounded. For if the matter be 
investigated, the East-India Company wottid be 
found disseminating her wealth abroad'^— encou* 
raging, the industry of the East, and extending 
thither the blessings of a beneficent Government. 
(Heart hear!) Nor are the manufacturers at home 
less obliged to them, for if there iiany nuttii^acture 
which is suited to the East-Ihdifes, they are in the 
habit of e^eporting it even -at a Iossj And, if, oh 
the other hand, any articles of the East are 
sidered fit for their use, they are carefully select- 
ed and importech'fefit' their benefit. Tile wealth 
of that great Company had been directed through 
various channels to 'the 'public good, and if thb- 
country had been able to make a stand against 
its united enemiesj it was in a great degree owing 
to the support ahd misistance derived l^m tliat 
immense establishment. (Hear ! hear !) 

The question was 't'^o^fold, commercial and 
politieai; the commerce of the Eoit, was c^ainly 
of ^eat importance to this country, for it con- 
tributed between four ihd five millions ttnnjliliy 
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to the Exchequer. But if compared wljh the po- 
litical part of the subject, it became a raer? trifle. 
Politically considered, the question not only Af- 
fected the happiness of our subjects in India, 
and the stability of our empire there j but the 
stability of the British Constitution, under .yvhich 
we have so long lived prosperous and hap)^-.: — In 
stating this question, the first proposition he should 
lay down, was almost considered as a political 
axiom, and supported by the greatest statesman 
of our time, — that it was impossible to transfer 
the government of India into the hands of His 
Majes^’s Ministers, without a dangerous increase 
of the power of the Crown, and hazard to the 
balance of our own Constitution. This proposition 
^as laid down by Mr. Pitt, in 1784, and on that 
doctrine he founded the system which has since 
been acted on for the benefit of both countries. 
So convinced was he of its advantages, that in 
1793, after an experience of nine, years, he re- 
newed the Company’s Charter for twenty years, 
on the same foundation. From this principle, he 
and those who acted with him, never swerved, 
and the late Lord Melville, at an advanced pe- 
riod of his political life, iifa letter to the Directors, 
has recorded his opinion. That opinion has been 
read before, but it is so very important that 1 
beg leave to. read it again. 
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** tii the first place,” says his Lordship, “ I set 
out with disclaiming b6ing a party to those opi- 
nions, which rest upon any general attack of the 
iiiboDpoly of the East-India Company, cither as 
to the government or commerce of India. My 
sentiments, in that respect, remain exactly the, 
same as they were when I moved the renewal of 
the Chalfter, in 1793 j and, if any thing^ lam 
still more confirmed in the principles I brought 
forward at that time. That a' direct interference 
by government in the affairs of India is necessary 
for their stability and uniformity, I am more and 
more convinced 5 but that t^e ostensiblefform of 
government, with alt its consequent extent and 
detail of patronage, must remain as it now is, 1 
am persuaded will never be called in question by 
any; but those’who' may be disposed - to sacrifice 
the freedom and security of our Constitution, to 
their own personal aggrandizeriient and Hl-direct- 
ed ambition j I remain equally satisfied, as to the 
propriety of continuing a monopoly of the trade 
in the hands of the l^st-lndia Company.” 

Mr. Impey 'szidi that on this part of the sub- 
ject, the next proposition he should lay down, 
was, that it was impossible to take the govern- 
vernment of India out\)f the Company’s hands, 
without creating dissatisfaction among our Euro- 
pean serv^ts, and perhaps destroying the alli^gi- 

K 2 
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*. anceof the natives altogether ; we murt not forget," 
that the only legal title we had in India, was a 
grant from the Mogul, and though the power of 
the Mogul has long goiie by, the natives still look 
to the name with reverence. On thi& ground the 
^empire of India was formed ; on this grourrd the 
Company made wars and ‘concluded treaties of 
peace. Now if the natives were informed that the 
Company were no longer their governors,-r-who 
is it can say what effect might be produced ?». They 
did not understand, how should they ? the com> 
plicated nature qf the government under which 
they liTe-*-and a transfer to new masters, might 
put an end to their aUegiance,~A long series of 
benefits conferredi has the necessary effect of en- 
gaging the human heart,— acts of kindness must 
• insensibly win upon the mind and powerfully 
stimulate it td a. grateful return. And be knew 
firom the* best authority, that the servants of the 
Company, as well as the natives, cherished the 
name of. the East-India Company as we did that 
of ouf Constitution, because it was the source of 
their protection and pro$perity,'^and who can 
tell the consequences which might result from 
overturning jtf ? * 

• Sbt though ttese were strong grounds for 
preserving the government- of the Company, 
' ^ould go eye A fonftierj he would nsaaa* 
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tain» that if they had not a strict legal right to . 
the territory and government, they had the* 
strongest equitable claim that ever was established. 
India was conquered at their expense and risk, 
with the sanction of the authorities at home, and 
the narives had lived quietly under their govern- 
ment, which was admirably adapted to- produce^ 
happiness, security and content. When he spoke 
of the conquest of India, he did not speak of facts 
which were long passed. Since the last renewal 
of the charter, the Company had expelled their 
ancient rivals and enemies, the French and Dutch. 
They have subdued their no less powerjful oppo- 
nents the Mahrattas and Mahomedans, and they 
had added to the British dominions the Cape of 
.Good Hope, and the islands of Ceylon, Java, and 
Mauritius. All: this had been done within the last 
twenty years* With respect to the second point,, 
the good government of the Company in their ter- 
ritories, it was not denied ; the hon. Proprietor 
himself (Mr. Hume) did not deny it j the most 
inveterate enemies of the Company had ceased 
to consider them.as, spoilers and oppressors. la 
1793-, Lord Melville declared, that under their 
sway; the Indian emfflre had attained a degree of 
happiness and prosperity whfich was never before 
known, and that if the British Provinces in the 
were compared with the neighbouring states 
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• of the native princes, thej^ appealed as ‘a gaMfen 
placed near the field of thd'sluggaifd. '-On these 
grounds they had established their «ght, and it 
was oft a consideration of the just dial ms of ths 
Company, that Mr. Pitt and his coadjutor^ had 

^come to the conclusion which Lord Melville^^'atdd 
in P^irIialnent, that through the Gompariy thfe ad- 
ministration of the East ought to be carrieddtt. ^uch 
was the unanimous declaration of Mr. ‘Pitt’sAdmf- 
nistration — Mr. Pitt and the men who actedivith 
him, were great men, and their opinions had 
then, and still have, great weight with the pub- 
lic. Toc compare them with their pony succes 
SOTS, would be, indeed, comparing the greatest 
things with the smallest. It would be to com- 
pare Osi-a with a wart. 

' Having staled their opinions, he shduld now 
advert to the opinions of bis Majesty’s pre- 
sent Ministers. The Earl of Buckinghamshire, 
in * his Letter to the Court of Directors, says, 

• ** The expediency of adhering' to that system, by 
which the Government of India has been ad- 
ministered through the intervention of the Com- 
pany, is strongly felt by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment; but it flutist not be*inpposed that there 
are nft.iitiiits to that expediency, of that there 
are no advantages which might tesult-from a dif>' 
ferent coorsew” Now he shdidd bh extremely 
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■BO)3ry,,to say any thing ‘personally offensive of any ■ 
Gentlet^an; but speaking of this production, iot 
coming from a Minister, he must say that it ap« 
peered to ^jin to be confused, r contradictory, and 
unintelligibJlp. |t set out,, iii the first place, w,ith 
a recp^nitiorepf the principles of Mr. Pitt. “ The 
rrped«e')2^,of.adher.iog to that system, by; Yrhich 
the, Government of India has been administered 
through inteitvention of the Company, is 
strongly felt by his Majesty's Government.” So 
it was felt by Mr. Pitt. Now what succeeds ? 

** But it must not be supposed that there are no 
limits to that expediency.” This certginly ap- 
peared to him totally unintelligible ; for, if it bo 
true, that it vs expedient the Company should still 
possess the Government, then the argument was in - 
their favour; for itwas^to he presumed, that it would 
not be expedient to continue a Government, un- 
less it produced the greatest practicable portion of 
happiness, 1 know not what his Lordship means, 
then, when he speaks of limits to this expediency, 
unless he means that the present Government is 
not ah absolute model of perfection ; and that a 
system could be ^ up, which might have some 
advantages which the present doff not possess. 
■And, from the last part of . the p^tngreph,this seems 
to be his meaning — f‘.or thatsjhere arc no advan- 
tagesiwbjch miglrt Teshlt from a different course,” 
But this appeared absurd in reasoning. For if it 
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were true, that the greatest quantity of happiness* 
Was produced by the Grovernment as it now was 
established, then any other system could give only 
a minus quantity. It was setting up minor ad- 
vantages, for the purpose of destroying others of 
the utmost magnitude. 

But he should not rest on the absurdity of 
this paper. If it were true, that Ministers 
had devised any plan for the Government of 
India, capable of creating a greater quan^Jty of 
happiness than the present system, let them 
produce it. Though we are Proprietors of 
East India stock, we are also Englishmen. Wb^ 
are our dividends, when weighed against the 
happiness of millions f If, then, such a plan be 
in existence, let them submit it to us, and we 
shall adopt it, But if, on the other hand, the 
present system has established the happiness of 
the natives of India, the security of our empire 
there, and the balance of the Constitution at 
home, let us not be sacrificed to the petty pro- 
fits and doubtful speculations of private ad- 
venturers. Let not the East India Company be 
torn to pieces, and its limbs be sent to the out- 
ports as a boms for the Kiss of .Aniericsm com- 
merce, or the destruction of the Slave Trade.-"* 
(Hear! hear!). I»et them look in other chan- 
nels for remuneration, not to the destruction . of 
the East-Iudia Company. ■ 
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M'hat were ' til?'' reason v, what vfcxst 
the facts, which ' had been stated in sup- 
port of this demand ? Had Ministers been coh- 
vinced thtif' a larger inaport or export would 
take place ? Ow'what foundation did they rest 
their defence ? The Kast India Company \vcr«k 
totally ignoraftf ' on dll these poiirts'. Wh«^'^besc 
necessary questions are asked by the'Di^ctors, 
MmUten^ftell *‘thetn that they are ndf bound to 
•glve,any reason for" their opinion, and that the 
Company must* be satisfied with their decision. 
But if they were to be destrbyed, it was, but jus- 
tice to demand, like the herq of old, to be destroy- 
ed in the, light, Let usknowr who ourenctnies are, 
X,et us behold the Weapons by^ which we are des- 
tined to fall.-^f//ear / hear !) 

ITiis he would assert, that If the Company 
were to remain in' the- ’exercise *of the Govern- 
ment of India, the means to carry it on ought 
also to be yestdd in' them."^ When Mr. Pitt first 
introduced the presentsyslem of Indiait Govern- 
jaent, he saw that he must put into' their" hands 
the Instruments of .Oo^enhhent, the sword and 
the purse ; he gave them the military force, 
and' the revenues. also saw that they could 
not send that revenue to BiSgland excep^thtdugh 
the medium of comineree;’ and he therefore gave 
theCEfwhat has been called the regulated ■ mh~ 
w/jo'i/of the Indian and . China ’ In that 
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•letter fiom wliich he had just read an cstract, the 
opinion of Mr. Pilt, as well as of r.ord Melville, 
■on this subject, was vosy clearly stated ; and, it 
was alniost unnecessary to add, was in direct 
opposition to llic alteration now proposed. The 
•"present Ministers had professed to adhere^to the 
principles of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dundas; but 
in the coutsc of this negociation they had, step by 
step, departed from' it, until they had at length 
come to a proposition diametrically opposite.' First 
of all, the Company were called upon to surrender 
the trade to India by throwing it open. On this 
point the Directors entered into long arguments, 
but as in the course of the negotiation the de- 
mand was given up, be should say nothing nior® 
about it. The next demand was, that the .ex- 
ports should go from the outports as well as from 
London. The Directors also state the danger 
o^this, but being desirous to come to any terms 
not absolutely ruinous to the Company, they con- 
ceded this } and finally comes the proposition to 
extend the import trade to all the. outports. On 
this subject the Direetbrs have deliberated. They 
had stated to government that it was imjpossible 
to carry the measure into 'effect .ra^ithput ruin to 
the East-India Company.-^The answer of His 
Majesty's Minister was, that “ it remains to be 
seen whether some other mode csttihot be demised 
for the governtnent of lodia.” Would the holi. 
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proprietor justify this ? tirould ijic hon. propriety" 
tell U3, that the Court of Directors were incompe- 
tent to deckle accurately on the ,sul)ject. They 
were men of {?rcat sagacity and information — men 
who had spent all their lives in the service of the 
Con'^any, and what was more, a great part of 
in the' administration of its government. Cpttld lie 
say that such genticnven as these, were not fit to 
form a correct opinion, or could he point out any 
persons whose knowledge ot l!ie subject was more 
extensive ? The hon. gentleman tells us that the 
China trade enables us to pay our dividends, but 
the Directors have clearly ^shewn that jf the In- 
dia trade goes to the outports, to the extent de- 
nir.nded, it ’vvill be impossible to prevent the in- 
crease of the illicit trade, by which our commerce 
with China will be so deeply affcctodj^as to cut 
off tlic resources for the payment pf our dividends, 
and consequently tp ovcrlurn the Company, 0,n 
the subject of the illicit trade, what lias the Ron. 
gent. s«id ? IIi$. opinion, it seemed, was found-* 
%d on the statement of a Commis^ipiicr of Cus- 
toms i and that opinion -^as drawm from what 
appears to him a very strange principle, 'i iie 
Commissioner said, ^•more smuggling occurred in 
tlieKiver'lliames than at ^ny other port/’ ^^^dwdiy? 
Did not the India and Chinajrade come into thp 
Thames’^ but wheiv they were takep away, the 
s2 
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must go with them. Now if the revenue 
boaidd could not prevent this illicit traffic with 
the trade under their very eyes, how could it be 
obviated when the trade should have been ex- 
tended to all the parL of the kingdom, and all the 
inlands of the Indiaa Archipelago r — (Hear.! 
Hear!). 

In such a posture of a!ihirs, v;e must range 
ourselves under the banners of the Directors* 
I'here was an obstacle in our w'ay on vfrhich 
we must fall down, if we did not overleap 
it. — Let us then look the danger boldly 
and manfully in the face, and we should 
overcome it. The Company must know the dan- 
ger -which threatens it : their opponent is mighty, 
— that opponent was the Government ; strong, as 
it was necessary it should be, to perform its func- 
tions, in power and influence. But when he con- 
sidered that this was not only the cause of the 
Company but of the whole Empire, — when he saw 
the great merchants of London pressing forward 
with petitions in their favour, immense as were 
their difficulties, he didf not despair.— 4n 1784 , 
the rights of the Company were attacked by a 
Minister, great in power, “great in ^eloquence ; 
backed by a majority of two to one ih the House of. 
Commons; and supported by thefirst families in the 
kingdom,— but they were united apdardentin their 
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<lefenc 2 , and he was' defeated. — R::st”lndly 
Company proudly stood their groni'id — ^but tKe 
Minister fell— a memorable example of the fate 
which ought to attend tliat praniei\ who would 
invade the rights of others for his own private 
and Imbitious purposes . — ( Hear I Hear !) ^ 

On this great occasion, they ought to follow the 
principle pursued by their predecessors} theyought 
to go before Parliament } thcyshould remind them, 
to use the sirikingand appropriate metaphorof Lord 
Melville, that the East-India Company was the great 
wheel which moved the commer^-e of this coun- 
try, and they ought to call on the Government not 
to divert the stream which turns that wheel. — 
(Hear !) V/e should point out the immensity of 
our transactions — all beneficial to the country. We 
should say, last year our exports amounted to near 
^2,000,000 — our import3%xtcnded to three mil- 
lions and a half — we paid into the Exchequer be- 
tween four and five millions. Our navy comprises 
100,000 tons of shipping, — we employ 14,000 sea-' 
men,— and in this great city 30,000 souls are de- 
pendant on us for their dai|y labour and subsistence. 
’—( Hear! Hear!) When the Ministers see the East- 
India Company in aW its magnitude and extent, 
they must hesitate before they determine on hazard- 
ing an experiment, from which evils the most a- 
larming, in every possible point of view, must cer- 
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t inly flow ; — -they must pahse, before they give 
icir sanction to a measure, which only promised 
a contingent good, but would probably te; minatc 
in the destruction of the Company. 

Entertaining the views he did on this subject, po- 
liticalandcommcrcial, he was called upon toe^press; 
fismost decided dissent from the amendment which 
had been proposed. As to the resolutions, he 
thought they ran too much into detail.— It would 
be for the advantage of the East-India Company if 
the pi inciplcs contained in them could he stated 
in a few distinct .propositions, fit for general dis- 
tribution , amongst the public, by which they 
could, at a glance, Vorm . their opinion. , The 
great object was, however, unanimili) j — no divi-. 
oion should appear amongst us j — we should be 
firm, moderate, and, above all things, united in 
bur defence.— Tjierefolse, if any great number of 
Proprietors, conceive that these resolutions, ought 
to be adopted by the Court, lie, for one, should 
fiot oppose them. 

Mr, Hovace Twhs hoped, tha^ though in com- 
jraon with a gcntlemam (Mr, ^Harris) who bad 
recently addressed them, he.bad.not the. honor to 
be generally known in that®Court, yet ,th,e pro- 
position* containetl in the , .amendment before 
them would, in some degree, justify him in ob- 
truding himself on their notice. 
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Opposing, as he \liould, those propositions^ 
he might be supposed to be bearing hard on tfie 
individual who spoke singly in support of them, 
and to whom so many hon. proprietors had al- 
ready replied i but he could not help thinking* 
that tf>e hon. gentleman had made up in pro- 
lixity what he wanted in numbers. Ho believed 
that there liad been no engine of misrepresenta- 
tion, so frequently and so successfully used by the 
enemies of ■ the Company, as the unfortunate 
word ** monopoly they knew the word was 
unpopular, and attached unpopularity to every 
thing to which it was applied, and , therefore 
they had had recourse to it. “ We will,” say 
they, " call the charter of the East-India Cora* 
pany a monopoly — and so we shall make the 
charter unpopular, and the Company unj)opular, 
and every thing unpopulari^xcept what is favour* 
able to our own interests.” This was all very 
ingenious, it possessed every merit which cduld 
belong to such a contrivance, except that littlo' 
old-fashioned virtue, trulki and of tMs it did not 
contain one particle. And'jet they were called on, 
m consequence of that accusation, to sacrifice 
the ' rights fund subsistence of individuals, the 
strength .and supply of the state, the la- 
bours of centuries which were past, and the 
^lopes' of ages that are to come. What were the 
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^plain and simple facts, wel? known to this Court, 
and which ought to be known by the public, 
who appear to be ignorant of them ? They were 
these; that for twenty years- the monopoly had 
been given up, and shipping had .been provided 
(even mure than had been called for) to enable 
tlie private merchants to carry on a trade with 
territories conquered by the Company’s arms, 
maintained at their expense, and preserved by 
their wisdom, (Hear !) It was for the ^ri* 
vare merchants they had, been doing all this, 
who now accused' them of being monopolists; 
(Hear!) ^ If they were monopolists, they were 
so only in the expense ^- — and whatever avidity the 
private merchant might shew to participate in 
other things, .he seemed to have no idea of inter- 
fering with the Company’s monopoly in that. 
(Hea^ !) 

He would not take up ntuch of their time in 
proving the positive folly -of drawing a compa- 
rison between the increase of trade, which 
occurre4 afijer the falling off in our inter- 
course with America^ and the sort of in- 
crease expected from the proposed •alteration.— 
Though it might be argued that tl^p course uf 
trade would change, and that a new and advan- 
tageous commerce might be opened, between 
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States whose languag^, manners> customs, and , 
religion were analogous — yet this probabilitj?^ 
ceased when they went to a country with, which 
they had nothing in common, nay, whose climate, 
habits, and propensities were totally different. 
Was it Supposed that the - private merchants, by ., 
sending out a supply of goods, could at once 
create a demand for them? Did they iai|)pose 
that they could in an instant effect what the 
East-India Company, with long experience, im- 
mense capital, and magnificent establishments, 
had been unable to execute ? Did th^ believe, 
that they had only to visit the ^Ethiopian, and bid 
him change his skin ? (Applause.) But it was 
contended that the facilities to the private trader 
were not arranged in such a way as that he could 
make full use of them. It was contended that the 
East-India Company bad been in the habit of 
arbitrarily altering and raising the price of freight 
to the private traders— -he believed that thos'e 
who used this argument had not looked into the 
acts of Parliament which had been passed on this 
subject since the last renewal of the charter. In 
truth, the thing never had been done, and 
could not be ^one by the Company ; for it wasi* 
expressly provided in the act of Parliament,- that 
they should not raise the price of freight with- 
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>^out the opinion of the l^foard of Control ; and 
even when the litter had given their cbn'sent, 
the of Directors were compelled to meet, 

from time to time, and report on the exis- 
tence or non-existence of those circuihstances ia 
{^consequence of ivhich the i*ise was penmitted. 
.Surely no person would saiy, after a perusal of 
the papers laid before the Court, that there was 
any collusion between tlie Directors and the 
Board of Control. (Applause^) Btit when* their 
opponents were driven ftofn the ground of fact, 
they say, “ let us take up the question on a broad 
and extensive basis 1— Here are pCrSons making 
a large profit by commercial intercourse \Vith an 
inifttense country, from which we are almost ex- 
cliided-^they are mere tenants of a farm,— -their 
lease i? almost out,*^-and we ought now to parti- 
cipate in the benefits so long enjoyed by them T' 
Allowing this to be the fact, what did it amount 
to ? Let them be considered tenants of the farm, 
and what was the answer ?~they had been a 
long tiine'icSitpending their money in the improve- 
ment of that farm, — tHey be laboured to cultivate 
it,-*-they have succeeded In rendering it fertile, 
-—and now they wanted a*^ renewal of their lease, 
that they might gather in the produce of their 
Capital and their labour. It was admitted that 
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they had improved th^ land ; and was it just or 
equitable, that when they expressed a wish ttf 
derive the advantage of their industry, Ministers 
should turn round and say, No 1 it shall be 
given to others j otheiis shall reap what you alone 
have talken the pains to sow !’l ; { Hear ! hear 
The honorable Gentleman who moved the amend- 
ment, allowed that so far from there being any 
cause of complaint against the Government of the 
Comj^any, it had been managed as weU as it pos- 
sibly could i even better, said that honorable 
Gentleman, in his warm panegyric, than the 
Government at hqme. IVas^ it then to jie ima- 
gined, that the private traders would be able to 
carry on that system fee^terj Which was at present 
supported as well as it was possible for any sys- 
tem to be? Or, were we not rather to fear, 
that if the trade were thrown open in the mode 
intended, the Indian empire would not be able to 
sustain itself against the ambitious schemes of 
speculators and adventurers. 

The honorable Gentleman who spoKe last ob- 
served, that the expprt trade no longer formed, a 
part of the question, as it had already been given 
up. , He could not agtec in this sentiment, for 
the Court of Directors had not given up that 
ground, on which they ortgipally relied. . They 
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• .abandoned it, not positively and unconditionally, 
but with certain stipulations and conditions—* 
** We will,” said they, “ give up this to you, if 
you agree to certain material points.” Now, if 
this stipulation was not fulfilled, he maiptained 

•that they had a right to resume their original posi< 
tion, whenever they pleased. This justified him 
in the view he had already taken j but in the 
few further remarks which he should olfer 
on it, he should confine himself to the pro- 
priety of restricting the trade to the port of J^on- 
don alone. Was it, then, a question between 
Londoif and the outports merely ? No, ft was 
a question between the East India Compan/ 
and the fair merchant, whomsoever and where- 
soever, and the dealers in contraband traffic, 
throughout the country. This, however it might 
be disguised or evaded, .was the true question. 
( ffear !) There was no person who had read the 
documents but would perceive.that some exten- 
sion must take place, though not so great as the 
advocates for a free trade might . hope. But 
supposing tho.trade to be extended in .the degree 
demanded, by whom would the benefit he enjoyed? 
Not .by the, East. India Company ; not by the. fair 
trader j -byt by a gang of smugglers. (Applause.) 
The smpgglers^ wpUgld virtually possess that very 
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monopoly, which, m^t\e hands of the East- India 
Company, has created so much noise and clamour. 
If the propriety of continuing the trade to theCom- 
■pany were to .be defended only on the facility of 
'smuggling tea, which the proposed alteration must 
afford,* that ground alone, ^ho thought, would* 
be sufficient to decide the quqstion. An ho- 
norable Gentleman (whom but for his slight 
acquaintance with him he should be happy 
to call his friend) had plainly shewn, that all 
regulations for the prevention of an illicit traffic 
were futile and fallacious— and he alludes elo- 
quently to the measures taken by ouf enemy 
on the Continent— “ who,” says he, “ found that 
neither confiscation; burning, nor death, could 
subdue the exertions of the enterprising, when 
stimulated by the hope of gain,” But, he might 
have stated a circumstance, which comes a little 
niore near to their business and their bosoms : be 
might have stated that though the government of 
this country had tried every means in their 
power to prevent the exportation of bullion, at 
a profit of only one half per cent.-; yet they had 
been utterly unable Jo keep the specie in the 
country. ’ Now, if a profit of one lialf per cent, 
induced men to send our bullion to the Continent,, 
ivjjat would be the effect,' Where the profit' was 
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. 95 per eent. gs ii; was <3n teas smuggled ? If 
hiHjht ba said that the private trader would not 
be petqutffcd to go out to China ; but it must be 
recollected that at Java, and other islands in, the 
EUst-Indies, tea may very rea lily be procured j 
^nd though not so cheap, it is true, as at th'b foun- 
tain head, yet the greatness of the profit would am- 
ply repay the adventurer for the difference. It 
Should also be recollected, that the Americans, 
who were not bound by any laws, and who had 
no qualms of conscience on the subject, would 
not scruple to supply the illicit dealer when they 
could niako a certain profit by it. ( Hear / 

hear ! ) 

An hon, gentleman (Mr. Impey) had said, 

we are now attacked in the citadel of our 
Strength ho liked the metaphor and he would 
pursue it farther. Suppose the governor of a 
towrt besieged, for a Jong time kept only one 
gate open; for his communication with the sur- 
rounding country j what would be thought of 
Jiim, if lie suddenly gave orders to unbar all the 
gates, North and South, East and West, and as- 
signed as his excuse for so doing, that he meant to 
double his guards j thus treating a danger, for 
the pleasure of opposing it ? He did not like this 
double-faced policy ; he did not like to give away 
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absolute safety for the feke of trying more cum- 
brous expenses and heavier establish iT cnts, whichi 
after all, could not obviate the mischief. It would 
be as feasible to cry down vice by proclamation, 
or t| prohibit disease by act of parliament, as, by 
mere positive regulations, to hope for the preven-, 
tion of illicit traffic. He must be more than a 
Hercules, who could bind the fleeting streams of 
that golden current. And, however sntail his own 
infornjation might be upon the subject, of this he 
was convinced, that if the Directors, w'ho were the 
most competent j udges, believed lha tthese demands 
would really be of service to the country 8t large, 
they, and the Court of Proprietors, would be the 
first to adopt the plan, by acceding to the wishes 
of the petitioners. For, he Was sure, they had 
been always ready to settle, fairly and candidly, 
the claims of every person opposed to them by 
a concession of every, thing short of their duty 
as British subjects. He wished fie could see 
the same liberality on the part of their op- 
opponents } but they appeared to be admirers df 
patriotism rather in others' than in themselves. 
They did not seem to value that patriotism 
which was present, ^nd by which, therefore, 
nothing was to be gained }^b(it they adhere ;ta 
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that wbiti) depends on thti future, by which tig 
Joss coul?f;be sustaraed to themselves, and which 
might prohably put something in their pockets. 
(SteCffl hear !) 

On the third point, the danger which iwas 
io be apprehended from the influx of ^dventiiiiers 
to India, he should say little j for the papers 
before the Court had so decidedly and explicitly 
pointed out the mischief, as to leave no room for 
doubt. He was for preserving the rights and 
privileges of the'^East^odia Company: but he 
was for defending them temperately as well' as 
firmly:^ he was not willing to throw defiance 
in the teeth of His Majesty’s Government. He 
*^only desired that they should stand proudJy and 
manifestly in the ri^g^t ; and he thought it would 
lie be^ to confine themselves to the immediate 
cotnmCTcial questioh,'without expatiating on any 
supposed designs of a political nature. ‘ Thus 
much, however, he could not bnt say, that if 
any farther innovation was intended, the present 
was a most iitausplcious period for its introduc* 
1ion.= When an operation was about to be per- 
formed on the natural body; what was the 
course of the skijful anatomist ? ‘ Whs it not, in 
place, to remove inflammation, and 
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to reduce tlie nerves^ to a state of repose and 
quiet ? And what was the time selected for th)s 
perilous experiment on the body politic ? When 
the public mind was inflamed ; when we were 
pressed by enemies abroad, and appalled by dis- 
tresses at home : when all was doubt, and diffi- 
culty, and danger, and irritation j but most pai* 
ticularly amongst those merchants who were now 
clamouring for a participation in the commerce 
of the East. He would not comment any fur- 
ther on their conduct j but, unless His Majesty’s 
Ministers, or their advocates, shoiiKl adduce 
stronger reasons than he had yet heard from them, 
he would maintain that these invasions, subversive 
of the Company’s rights, would also bo hurtful to 
the power of England, and detrimental to the 
safety, honour, and prospciity of the whole com- 
mercial world. The amendment had, of course, 
his most decided negative. (Great applause.) 

Mr. Plomer said, he should have addressed 
them in the early part of the debate, had he not 
felt a consciousness of incapacity; but, on a 
subject of so much importance, even the smallest 
information might be serviceable, and, therefore, 
he hoped the Court w(*nld indulge him in making 
a few observations. The cause of the Company 
ind for its basis, justice and policy, and in sup- 
port! ng that cause, he could not sufHciently admire 
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the candour and conciliatory disposition which 
bad been displayed by the Court of Directors. 
If the question were to be decided by the good 
sense of the Empire at large, or by the weight of 
argument, he had no doubt what that decision 
would be. They had read the correspondence, 
and he felt that every point of reasoning advanced 
by the Court of Directors, had its foundation in 
truth and equity. If he understood rightly the 
nature of a Charter, it was an agreement between 
two parties, to do that which they could not per- 
form alone. This applied not only to the East- 
India Company, but to the Bank of England, 
and other chartered bodies, where certain sti- 
pulations, founded in the wisdom as well as 
in the necessity of the case, were agreed to be 
performed by the respective parties. The East- 
India commerce was first attempted to be carried 
on by Individuals in this country ; but though 
aefing under the title of a body, they could not 
succeed, and that which is ter.med “a monopoly,” 
but. the propriety of which term he denied, was 
obliged to be conferred upon them. It would be 
found that our great commercial enemies, the 
French and Dutch, acted^in the same manner. 
By them also, individual exertion was first em- 
ployed in the India trade ; but like us, they were 
compelled to alter the system, and to establish 
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’Companies. What did the British East-India 
Company stipulate to do ? They stipulated that 
the trade should be carried on, as beneficially as 
possible, for the state and for the community : 
au.d the government said, “ so long as this stipu- 
lation is fulfilled, so long shall we renew your 
Charter.” They all knew how far the Company 
had performed its agreement ; and they should 
look to the state of its commerce. That which 
in its^ origin was a small brook, scarcely bubbling 
above the surface of tire ground, was now a 
mighty river, fertilizing, ornamenting and in- 
creasing the strength of the Empire. Aj^d when 
they looked towards those who were Merchants, 
they would behold in them the sovereigns of In- 
dia. In short, in all possible points of view, the 
just claims of the Company had been extended 
and enlarged from year to year. In process of 
time, the present excellent government of India 
was formed, — It had 

** Grown with our growth, and strengthened with our itrenglh 

and so connected was it with the interests of the 
people, that if they were to destroy it, they would 
also destroy the country. From Merchants they 
were obliged to become Governors ; and those 
who were at first the framers of their Charter, 
were at length compelled to become sharers in the 

V 0 , 
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Venture. If, therefore, the system was the wort 
of prudence and wisdom, it was not only need- 
less but jQUSchtevous, at such a period .as this, to 
alter it. 

He should now advert to a point which had not 
been so much touched on as it deserved. In the 
addresses from Birmingham and other places, the 
petitioners declared, “ that their object is not 
merely to take a share of the Indian trade, but 
that they intend to settle and colonize in the 
East and they stated, that “ they can see no 
danger from the most extensive colonization in 
India.” < Every on^ knew the danger in former 
periods, when the facility of proceeding to that 
country was not so great as it was now. Every 
one knew, that at that time it was very difHcuIt 
to exclude French agents ; if, therefore, with all 
those precautions, of which the hon, gentleman 
(Mr. Hume) had spoken so highly, it was found 
impossible to prevent French emissaries from en- 
tering those countries ; how were they to be 
guarded against, when every precaution should be 
laid aside? All knew with what an evil eye the 
French had long looked on our Indian trade ; 
all knew, that they, considered it as one of the 
main props of the British Empire ; and that to 
wrest it from u% they- invaded Egypt, which they 
eontemplatMid as the key of our eastern dominions. 
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No doubt it would fee said, ** every care will be 
taken to exclude improper characters, — jx»u may 
for instance, have an exact description of every 
person who goes out to India.” This was very 
true; but how were they to know, that he ivlio was 
going out, under the designation of aseama^or 
an agent, might not be an enemy’s emissary ? As 
to the incre >se of tlieir exports to the East, he was 
far from believing any such effect would be pro- 
daced. All knew that a considerable propor- 
tion of tonnage was now appropriated to the use 
of the private-trader, (which was not taken up), 
and, ever if more were V'tntcd, it would be pro- 
vided. But the fact was, from the customs and 
manners of the inhabitants of India, it was mo- 
rally impossible, they should consume more than 
they at present did. . 

How far the fiscal regulations could be ex- 
fended to the outports, to prevent smuggling, 
was a very, serious question. The hon. gentle- 
man who preceded him had stated, that a profit 
of one-hilf per cent, was sufficient to allure per- 
sons, (though with the rope about their neck), to 
export the bullion irova the country ; and, had 
they not a right to infer, that the profit on Tea, 
which was infinitely greater, would encourage a 
most extensive illicit traffic ? But it seemed, the 
commissioners of excise and customs had .rr.iven 
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their opinion, that all . this contraband trade 
would be prevented he should be glad to know 
how ? It'WBuld be as difficult to prevent smug- 
gling, or to collect the duties on Tea, as they were 
at. present collected, if the import trade was 
thrown open, as to remove all the Company’s 
warehouses, from the City of London to Liver- 
pool or Glasgow. 

,*In speaking of the danger which this increased 
intercourse witli India might occasion, the hon. 
gentleman (Mr. Hume)exclaiqied — “ What! are 
you afraid of a few straggling raggamuffins ?” 
He would npt so designate the hon. gentleman’s 
friends, — but, as they were so termed by their ad- 
vocate and supporter, he was willing to admit the 
correctness cf the term, as one of the few facts 
stated by the hon. gentleman — and own, that he 
was afraid, not of the raggamuffins, but of the mis- 
chief they might produce to the fair trader; of the 
injury they might do tothe just and honorable deal- 
er. If the persons making these demands 

were really respectable, and possessed a great deal 
of information on the subject, he should hare 
applauded ministers for attending to them ; but 
they were not told vvho they were, nor were they 
acquainted with the arguments made use of by 
them. Instead of that. His Majesty’s ministers 
say, — “ Do you concede all the points under dis- 
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cussion ; and then we will give you the reasons 
which render them necessary.* He should be 
sorry that they took up this question on any but 
national grounds, — ‘he desired them not to argue it, 
as members of that Court, but as members of the 
British Empire. Much had been said on the sub- 
ject of the trade between America and India, and 
the former country was spoken of as deriving great 
advantages from it. An account, however, which 
hejiad seen, within the last two days, disproved 
this assertion. He had been told, by gentlemen 
conversant with the subject, that the trade was by 
no means useful to the Americans. Indeed, one 
fact had come to his knowledge, which supported 
this statement. A person took in a cargo of Tea, 
8cc. at China, with which he proceeded to Ame- 
rica, from thence to Europe, and back^o Ame- 
rica again, without being able to dispose of it, the 
market for many of the commodities, (cassia 
buds, sago, and various others,) , being extremely 
precarious. The person from whom he received 
this information, told him, that the only chance 
the Americans had of making the trade answer, 
was by combining tw'o or three voyages — ^'Phus 
they would proceed to the Cape of Good Hope, 
and a variety of other places, on their w'ay to In - 
dia. Now, if the American merchant found it 
.necessary to take this circuitous route, to make a 
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trifling pr&fit, how v/ould fare with our owu 
merchants,, who arc debarred, by the navigation 
laws, from such complex voyages ? 

He thought the manliness and wisdom of the 
Court of Directors deserved every praise — and 
tlxat Court was bound to support thetn. — This 
could be done most eflectually, in his opinion, 
by coming to an express resolution, combining 
perspicuity with brevity. — To the resolutions 
which had been proposed, he had only one ob- 
jection, that they went too much into detail — at 
I, he same time that he perfectly approved of tl>e 
spirit in ^hich they were drawn up. But he 
hoped, before the discussion was closed, that 
some shorter resolutions, equally to the poinr, 
would be submitted to the Court ; if not, the 
present should have his assent. 

Mr. Randle Jachou said, that lie had waited 
anxiously. in the hope of some gentleman, on the 
other side, being disposed to follow the hon. pro- 
prietor who opened the debate, in order that he 
might, to the best of his power, have met any 
objections which could be urged against the Re- 
solutions. lie had been rewarded for his pa- 
tience, by the ability which had been displayed 
in the discussion. They were told that their 
CQmmonwealth wa,s ii^ danger ; and he believed 
it, from the talents which had been called forth ; 
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* for ft was a fact supported by all history, that, ia 
times of peril, great abilities, which lay dormant 
till that period, began to develope themselves ; 
and, till the hour of danger, the State was not ac- 
^^uainted with the intellectual riches which it 
possessed. — ^The question, before the Court, arosf 
from a letter whjch Had been received from the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire ; in that letter they 
had been most flatteringly considered — the opi- 
nioik of the General Court being there called fOr. 
The noble Lord had treated the proprietors, aa 
persons worthy of being consulted ; as persons 
whose decision would and oijght to have weight — 
Against him the same complaint could not be 
made, which had been alleged against other 
Governments — he had not entered on this nego- 
ciation, as if there were but two parties, the 
Ministers and the Court of Directors. However 
they might differ from him on other.points, they 
must agree that he had acted with great propriety 
on this. He had called upon them for their 
opinions, and he hoped they would be as respect- 
fully and candidly conveyed to him, as they 
had been fairly and directly required from them. 

They were there met to decide on a most 
dreadful alternative ; for So it undoubtedly must 
be considered. It was demanded of them either 
to consent to the imports from ' India being 
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brought to the outports oPthis country— -or. else 
what ?— -(Governnjcnt could not be charged with 
having concealed or blinked the quesiion) — some 
other means must be found of governing India, 
without the intervention of the Company. They 
were called on to consent to this proposition^ 
naked as it was : — they were called on to consent 
to it, in the abstract, with all its dangers about 
it. The hon. gentleman (Mr. ITume) had indeed 
stepped in, and promised imlen.miy ; but Aey 
must recollect, that “ he is not the adniinistra- 
tion,'‘ 

He cotfld only look to what was contained in 
the letter of the noble Lord, and he there found 
no such word as indemnity. The alternative 
was there explicitly stated, — “ you must, by a cer- 
** tain day, agree to the naked, abstract propo- 
sition, tiiat you w'ill give up the import trade to 
** the country, or India shall be governed by 
others,” This must prove to the hon. gentleman 
who moved the amendment, that they were 
brought to the point — the aye or the no, — there 
was no middle course. They must either concede 
that which was demanded, cr manfully and firmly 
oppose it. He was therefore prepared to defend 
the Resolutions, in opposition to the sentiments 
delivered by the hon. gentleman ; Resolutions, 
which, though they had not been expatiated 
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upon -by the hon. mover, yet displayed the 
genius of the inborn mind, which shines through 
the modesty and diffidence with which they were 
proposed — and every person who attended to 
^them, must acknowledge, that the man by whom 
they were panned, must be a gentleman of no or- 
dinary information and ability . — (Hear I hear!) 
An hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) rose very soon 
after those resolutions were proposed, and, in a 
speech of considerable length, of which he re- 
mained an untired, though an unimproved audi- 
tor, he had advocated the cause of the outports. 
Much of that speech consisted of detailed nu- 
merical statements, to which he thought a distinct 
reply should be given. — Allowing all due homage 
to the Iranscendant talents which had preceded 
him, and which had completely succeeded in com- 
bating the general question, yet, he conceived, 
that if they did not overturn the nutner-ical details 
of the hon. gentleman, he would depart the Court 
with " vantage ground,” which he should be sorry 
to permit. — How much more unpleasant then, 
was his task, than that of the hon. gentleman who 
had already addressed the Court, on the same side 
of the question, in performing this duty, on 
which their salvation depended, and how much 
stronger was his claim to their indulgence. 

An hon. gentleman (Mr. Harris) had said, 
x'2 
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that the speech of the hon. proprietot (Mr. 
Hume) was rather calculated for a meeting of 
Liverpool oc Bristol merchants, than for the 
medium of the East-India House. He did not 
concur in this opinion — he did not desire to take 
apy advantage of his situation, but to argue the 
question fairly and broadly. He was glad that it 
was unnecessary for him to make any declaration 
of his own feelings — all that aifection could inspire 
— all that loyalty could utter — of veneration 'and 
respect for the East-India Company — had been 
alteady expressed, much better than he could 
have donedt, by those jvho had gone before him. 
He felt \iivcizt\i particularly solicitous in his en- 
deavour to answer the objections of the hon, 
gentleman — whether they were the objections of 
the Earl jof Buckinghamshire he did not know ; 
but he was sure, if the noble Lord had displayed 
as njuch jodgement in his negociation with the 
Directors, as he had evinced taste and discern- 
ment in the selection of his advocate^ — (if his 
advocate was indeed of his selection) — it would 
perhaps have been better for the interests of the 
Company. (Hear I hearl). 

The hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) said, he dis- 
approved of the Resolutions, as being matters of 
opinion, and not founded and bottomed on facts 
— ^and he brought forward a vast body of state- 
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incnts and details in opposition to them. lie 
could not but admire the art with which he 
commenced his speech, by defending Lord 
Buckinghamshire from the imputation of arro- 
gance, which had been thrown out on a former 
day ; thus Ingeniously winning over to his side* 
at the very outset, all those, who, from public or 
private motives, in a court like that, were likely 
to be attached to the present administration,— 
by standing forth as the avowed defender of 
their characters from terms of disrespect- 

The letter of the noble Earl he must consider 
as the joint work of him and* his colleagues ; but 
as, in the House of Commons, all attacks were 
directed against the Minister, though they in fact 
bore upon the whole Government ; so, in this 
Court, much would be pointed at the noble Lord, 
so often alluded to, as the President of the Board 
of Control, which more properly applied to the 
entire body of the Ministry. But in speaking of 
his Lordship, they must not forget that he was for 
a long time their faithful -servant. — He doubt- 
ed not that he still felt great ahcckion for the Com- 
pany; but, in the discharge of his public duty, 
had laid aside all private feelings, from the most 
conscientious motives. But they were bound 
to meet, and openly vanquish his objections and 
his measures ; for, if they could not do it openly. 
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their case was not a strong one. With one ex- 
ception, therefore, he considered the letter of 
Lord Buckinghamshire, as that of the adminis* 
tration ; he said, with one exception, for he 
thought it was impossible that Lord Melville 
j:ould concur in such an arrangement, after the 
sentiments which he had already expressed. He 
could scarcely believe that he would consent to 
remain a member of a cabinet, which could sup- 
port measures so completely different from those 
which he recommended. He did not know that 
youthful Peer, but if he had that honor, he 
would beseech him to pursue the principles of 
his father, and to prefer, before all other advan- 
tages, in public or in private, an undeviating 
consistency of character . — ( Hear ! Hear ! J If 
he had. the honor of being acquainted with the 
son, as he had known and admired the father, he 
would stiy,. “ instead of abandoning those mea- 
sures which you have approved, act on the prin- 
ciple of those great men, who liave sacrificed 
every hope of power or aggrandisement, to con- 
sistency.” He would remind him of those great 
living characters, the W t-llcslcys and the Can- 
nings, whose names did not sound less harmoni- 
ously In the cars of Englishmen, because they 
left a cabinet in which they could no longer act 
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consistently with their Known opinions,— 

Jhjr!) 

The.- reso’.urions, he admitted, were thobC of 
opi'tii'.n ; hut they were less the opinions of 
flje h(),u iitover, than of those celebrated states^ 
men, whose sentiments were embodied in them ;• 
and he must ohjerve, that, had he drawn them 
up, he wouid not luve said, that such and such 
were the sentiments of those sta'esmen, but he 
would have quoted their own words ; that the 
public, who revered them, should recognize the 
language of those whose sentiments had always 
been received with the utmost deference and at- 
tention. The Court must be aware of this fact, 
that the late Lord Melville avowed, in terms as 
direct as possible, theie two propositions : — first, 
that the Government was inseparable frtfrn the 
trade of India ; and next, that the trade could be 
advantageously carried on, only through the me- 
dium of a well regulated monopoly. — These sen- 
timents were supported throughout a long admi- 
nistration ; they were practically enforced bjr 
Mr. Pitt and other eminent statesmen ; and even 
adopted by Lord Meli’ille, one of the present 
administration. Nor should he omit to notice 
the opinions of the Earl of Buckinghamshire 
himself, respecting all the dangers and all the 
evils which must accrue to the revenue, if proper 
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guaids gnd precautions were not adopted. Thus' 
hinting at the necessity of preventing that, the 
possibility of which he thus unquestioniibly ad- 
ipitted. In support of his opinions, and in op- 
position to the statement of the. hon. g^ntJetnan^. 
,hc thought he could not do better than by injtrq- 
duping, in the course of his speech, the senti- 
ments of those great characters, whbse n^mes he 
had already mentioned. The hon. gentleman 
had not contented himself with the first prqpf of 
his ingenuity, in drawing over to his side all the 
friends of administration, but had endeavoured to 
insure slill further success, by narrowing the real 
state of the question. He said, “ it is a mere 
question, whether the ou. ports shall or shall not 
be admitted to a participation in the import 
trade.”, Ifr was his duty, as an ingenious sophist, 
thps to define it — but if that Court thought the 
safety of lydia depetrded on the result of the pre- 
sent contest, fortunately, they were not bound to 
adn^it his definiiions. 

Mr. Jackson contended it was a great political 
question, involving the safety of the empire, and 
that they were bound so to consider it.— That the 
,hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) thinks there is no 
danger, he roust suppose, as he took it for granted, 
..that if he believed the intended arrangement was 
likely to s^ect the Government of India and of 
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this country, he would, not have taken that op- 
portunity to pronounce such a panegyric on the 
present Indian system* which this measure, in their 
opinions at least, must destroy and subvert! He 
would pot, if his feelings wccre otherwise, have 
luided to the enormity, or rcUher to the. celebrity 
of the murder, by so much eulogium ; for it had 
very rarely happened, that any government had 
received such unbounded praise ; though he be- 
lieved the hon. gent, in bestowing it by no nieans 
guilty of exaggeration .-—'/' Hear !) Nay, the bon* 
gent, had even hoped, so much did he seem to 
approve of the Indian Government, tiiat “mo 
radical change m,ay take place in it but, while 
he made this declaration, it could be plainly proved 
that he himself had provided for a change in his 
own amendment ; and it would be easy to shew the 
sortof indemnity to which the Company would be 
entitled, when the government of Iqdia was^no 
more. The hon. gent., instead of joining the 
Court to prevent any “ radical change,” bad pro- 
posed an amendment, in which an indemnity w^ 
recommended, when their political annihilation 
should have taken place. — said, that, “ in 
the beginning of the negotiation, we ought to 
have Slated to Ministers the necessity of indem« 
nity but was it nOt to be supposed, that such 
a sabject would be introduced moco properly by 
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those who . si^estecl tho. alteration, than by 
them ? '' 

Mr, Ranidle Jackson continued, by saying, that 
he shonHstate the reason why Lord.Rtlckingh^* 
shire did not notice that point; vit was^ simply, 
^cause there was 00 necessity ■ fOr ijt was S, 
question oF strict moral ;right ; and that Minister 
had nor existed for agei, who could'prppound a 
measure, utterly subversive of the Company, 
without, at the same time, recurring to indcpini- 
Jication. He professed his belief, that, if even 
■Jotiathun V7Ud di.a6.>kh.gang at the head of 
Gevernment, they would not dare to make such 
a proposition,- (Without accompanying it with, the 
offer ot a jtis.t and adequate compensation. (Hear}) 
Could any merchant of Liverpool, or Glasgow, 
expect JO derive the advantages of the Company’s 
fortresses, warehouses, &c?r— could he expect to 
be protected by their armies, ,and to make use of 
■ their organized cstablishmcats, without afford- 
ing a full indemnity ? It would be a monstrous 
.proposition ; and therefore should think the 
point required no notice. It was like the immu- 
table principle of right and wropg { the affirmat 'tv$ 
-was not demanded, because there existed no mind 
SO base and so degradedas to imagine the negative, 
•x%\ One of the hon; ■ Gentleman’s first proposi- 
tions related to the negociation of 1793- “ The 
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•propnetors,’*' he sait^*** ^fere tlltn cal’ed.oW'for 
their opinion ; they were requesfed by the Gsd)' 
verfinisht of the coililfry to sayj'^t or no in' that 
p6urt.’* This was very true ; btit the hdn. Gen- 
tieman admitted, notwithstanding the celerity 
with which the''busincss was eotnmenced, that the 
proceedings were afterwards delayed long enough 
to givc'the merchants of Liverpool, Glasgow, &c. 
an opportunity of meeting, and petitioning the 
legislature. “ On that occasion, Lord-Melville,’' 
said the hon. Gentleman, “ was induced, by the 
force of these representations, to open the trade 
to a certain extent. lie felt the nceesslty of 
transmittins; fortunes made in India to this coun- 
try, and the proper mode of eflFccting that object 
was by opening the private trade. His Lordship 
observed, that unless the Company con^nted to 
this modification, their Charter .could not be re- 
newed.” But what support did the Gemle- 
man derive from this statement ? . None what- 
ever. Indeed, it operated against his argument. 
From this very circumstance, it was apparent, tb^t 
one of the greatest India' siatcsmen this country 
every saw, possessed of great information and ex- 
perience, was impressed^ with a conviction, that 
the trade ought to be thrown open on those con- 
ditions which the Earl of Buckinghamshire was 
abbut to destroy. The whole extent' to which 

y 0 , 
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^ord ^Iclyille’s^inciple went was this-i^that the 
Qpenmg.iof' the trade should be under the ctigni- 
zance of the East India Company; that they 
should remain iif dominion over the persons who 
might chuse to embark in it ; and wh'o shotdd 
.i^d their goods io the Company's vessels,' to the 
funonnt of three thousand tons, or nrore; as 
Stated by a Gentleman below him. Losd hddville 
opened the trade with one hand, declaring, arthe 
same time, that though he extended it, the,->sys- 
tem on which it was founded was to remain, as 
jfor as his influence could nfakc it, a well regulated 
.monopoly ; and he gave his reasons both for the 
one and the other. The prosperity which India 
liad enjojed (not to be Inferred from merchants’ 
accounts, which were not always the true criterion 
of natiopai greatness), the excellence of its Go- 
vernment, apd the general welfare and strength 
which tbe empitc had derived under- it~; these 
considerations influenced Lord' Melville. 

^Butivhen -he agreed to extend the trade, he did 
not, -for ojie moment, check or impair the principle 
bn which the Company’s system was built. The 
great statesmen of that day found the means of 
meting ^all the expectations of the country, 
without having recourse to that which was now 
ilbught to be done, and’' which went to subvert 
that very Cf^&tttution which Lord McIil^Ue 
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' pledged himself to su|>part. Ife was . verjr awry 
that all the patronage.' which administration,:. as 
had been justly stated, mast possess, to enable 
them to carry on the affairs of the state, was not 
applied tO'tbe improv.ement of the Company, in* 
stead of bcingxlirectcd against them. That there 
was room for amendmentj the Directors them- 
selves- /allowed ; and, if the .Administration ex- 
erted their influence and abilities to ameliorate 
the* system, instead of knocking it down, they 
.would ha'e done infinite good to the country. 
Had they, instead of dealing in those sarcastic 
remarks, which characterized the last letter, sent 
for the grave and reverend persons who consti- 
tuted their Executive body; had they addressed 
them thus — “ The outline is all that we can 
Ichow, let us unite our varioUt talents,* and see 
what can be done to amend and improve the sys- 
tem” — such language would hare .been honor- 
able to both parties, and the result of their . com- 
bined wisdom would have been useful .%ECfthe‘ 
empire^ It was uijfcatuuate that had not dOflte 
this, instead of driving them to an awful alterna- 
tive. — By taking a different course; they had lost 
an opportunity of conl'ei^ng the greatest benefits 
on the public ; benefits,.which would have aiade 
their names politically/irati^rtal.-^f" lie/H' !) |.5!r 

St^d of thi:> ptudent and cottciliating ^tode, they 
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had grappled with the iquestion, and he anti'ei- 
patcd th'at^hey would sink'in the struggle ; for it 
could not'be forgotten, that the people of Great 
Britain politically destroyed one of the greatest 
nien amongst them (Mr. Fox), f6’r attempting 
the onc-hundrcilth part of that which was now pro-" 
.posed. Mr. Pitt did not dare to introduce. such 
a. measure i and Lord Melville utterly disclaimed 
it. He was sure the people of England would 
not allow those of ignobler natures to bear ajvay 
that spoil, for the endeavouring to carry off 
which they destroyed the Hon. (Hear ! hear !) , 
If he understood the hon. Gentleman’s proposi- 
tion rightly, it was this — “ You do not,” says he 
to the Company, “ embrace all the trade of 
India ; and ih that proportion in which you arc 
minor j ypu act injuriously to the country, by per- 
mitting forcigners to usurp that which is the ’fight 
of native.sdbjects; and I will shevv^ from the' in- 
crease within a certain period, how much may- 
be d6nc under a different miinagemenr, and ho^ 
mheh was'^done by the partial extension granted 
hy the Marqdis Wellesley.”’ The hon. Gentle- 
man stated, that in 1793, the private trade a* 
mounted to X 1 8 1 ,70p,krtU in 1 79S to .£’860,000. 
“ Here,” says he, “ is an increase ; although it 
llsd bech'said, prior to that time; tliat the trade 
had been carried on to the'titmost of its ci^acii^ i 
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• in fi ve years the, iti^ortations. of the. j^v^tfl 
trader have mounted from^ 1 8 1 ,OCX) toi^'soo^boo*^ 
and in the, year 1810 it rose to near, three fnll- 
lions.” . ' 

, He was almost disposed, when he allowed 
fhe candour , of the hon. Gentleman (Mr;. 
Hume), to question his panning } for he drew^ 
most extraordinary inference from these, facts, , , as 
he allowed them to be. He was lost in admira- 
tion^at the extraordinary incrca c ; he gave way. 
to the. exulting feelings of aq Knglishman ; he 
clasped his hands, and exclaimed, “ Look here ! iiit 
seven years- the private trade has had rise, of 
from .,£181,000 to near three millions of money,” 
He partook of the hon. Gentleman’s joy — every 
Englishman must feel liappy in the flourishing state 
oLour commerce; but he would ask him, upder 
whose qpspijces. was, this change affected? Was 
it not under, the very system which he fleprec^itcd ? 
Was it not under -the, superintendence of tlihse 
I), hectors and Proprietors, whom it was noyv. in- 
tended, to supersede? Jf the hon. Genilett^pi 
had said, “ Did not A. go’ to l^rabay, B, to Mai 
dras, ,^nd C. elsewhere ? and mark what profits 
they have produced,’’* th,c.rc might be sbmcthmjpj 
in it ; but the argui^nt, as it now stood,? pi 
showed to what an astetnishing height this vf r^ 
trade h|^ been carried .by those whotp he novy 
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wished to aside. The hon. Gentleman Was^of- • 
rcct in hif statement but wrong in his conclu- 
sion ; for^ in the latter instance, he had adduced 
an unanswerable argument in favor of the policy 
and government of the East India Company, aa 
it now existed. 

* The hon. gentleman had called the attention of 
the Court to tlie circumstance of the licenses grant- 
ed to private shipping by the Marquis of Welles- 
ley, in consequence of the complaints made by the 
merchants in India, by which measure property to 
the amount of ,£'9(00,000 was brought home ; but, 
when he ^tated this fact, be oughtto have recollect- 
ed the particular circumstances under which it took 
place. He should have remembered that it was 
done when the funds of the Company were ap' 
plied to^one of the greatest of political purposes, 
that of counteracting the machinations of a power 

which meditated the overthrow of the whole 
« • * « 

civilized world. He should iilush for that go- 
vernment, which could reproach them with the 
defection of their funds, when they recollected 
for what purposes, and for whom, they were 
brought into that situation ! Were nott. their 
finances, at that time, applied tn purposes which 
brought - peace to India and glory to England, 
tinder (he auspices of one of the greatest men of 
ibodern times — and he. would name him fitarksd/ 
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— -.the MSrqms Wclk^'ey ? ' The events Which 
marked the return of that Noble Marquis to thi^ 
country could notSi fdtgotten— they must be in- 
delibly fixed on thi minds of all who heard'Tiim. 
At that p^iodj he thought it his duty to make 
himself acquainted, as much as possible, wiih 
past events ; ¥nd, in the very storm and tempest 
of opposition, to unveil the truth' — ‘ those, 
times were passed ; India was now in a state of 
peaceful tranquillity— no hostile army remaining 
to* disturb her repose. At the very qioment he 
spoke she was becoming powerful and productive t- 
and might justly be termed ** the right-l^and and 
arm of the country.” When they beheld her 
prosperity and happiness, it was impossible not to^ 
look back with gratitude and veneration to him 
who was one of the prime causes of her itqproved 
sUuadou. Was it, therefore, for the Government, 
at thiatime, to say to them, ‘‘Because you 'gave, 
up your, investments to achieve these objects, 
which have brought so much political adv&ritage 
and so much glory to the coqoti'y at large^-' 
because you have done this, your whole system ^ 
shall be destroyed because you have expended 
your funds, in encreaiing your army, to eiF<^- 
great national purposes, and have been, thereh^i^ 
obliged to apply to government for aid, thii/^ 
shall be /turned into an engine against you, and 
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those acts shall he rewarded by your subversion.'*' 
(Hear ! hear !) But,” say?^ the hon. gentle- 
man, “ HU Majesty’s government were of (.pi- 
nion, that you did not give all the facilities to the 
PrivateiTradc, under the stipulations of 1703, 
that you ought to have aiFcded, a .d that much 
more miglit be donv, and they insisted that more 
should be dune. 'Y* ou pleaded y-nir Charter, hut 
an improvement did take placte, and a • consider- 
able share of coram>-ree. was given up ” 

Now, said Mr. Handle Jackson, though the 
facts might he, as the hon. geiitlcman stated 
themi, still the inference was strong with the Com;-' 
pany. Let the Court look to tiie circu'Ur'r t.^ces. 
At the time when this extendoa took place, a 
new administration, of which he believed Lord 
Castlereagh and Viscount Sidmouth were mem? 
bers, had been feirmed ; yet, with all the expe- 
fi^ce Uihieh had been aiForded, from i7p3 to 
1804, these Ministers, from the beginning to the 
end of that iiegoeiation, never even hinted at 
what the Earl of Buckiughamshire 'mentioned 
in his letter. '{Hear J) The Directors resisted 
that extension of the Private Trade, and he also 
resisted it, on the ground that it vris premature. 
If the 'revocatitsn of the Charter could have been 
of national benefit,' then there' might have been 
§onie plea for the proceeding of the Ministry ojf' 
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Ahat day.— ^For he held^nowy and always had held, 
and he recollected the same doctrine having" been 
laid down by high ^uthoriiy^ i Ivu however sacred 
^ Charter was in its nature, it was granted for 
the public good, and when it ceased to be of 
na^sjiial benefit, the party, granting had a right 
to revoke if, on one condition ; and that was, 
the inderiinifyirig those who were likely to be 
injured by the revocation. If the party who 
granted the Charter were not able to afford that 
indemnity, it was not a Aaiional question \ and, 
if it was not a national question, if it was not 
treated as such, there was an end to the sociat 
tompact. But the difference between the ineasure - 
proposed by the Earl^ of Buckinghamshire and the 
principles by which the Ministry of former days 
were actuatedi^as complete and radical. The 
opinion of Lord Melville was distinctly stated 
in his letter to the Chairman of March, the 21st 
1S03, and was asiollows : We are both (liis 
liOfdahip and the Directors) strenuously main- 
taining, that the preservation of the monopoly 
of the East-IndiaCompany is essentially requisite 
for the security Of every important interest con- 
nected^ with our Indian empire ; and so deeply 
am 1 hnpressed with the truth of this proposition, 
that I am. prepared exjplicitly to declare, that 
fthliough the fim fonxiation of an East-India 
z % 
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Compaixy proceed^ from purely commercial 
considerations, the magnitude and importance to 
which the .fiast-India Company has progressively 
advanced, is now' so interwoven with the political 
interests of the empire, as to create upoii my 
piind a firm conviction that the maintenance of the 
monopoly of the East-lndia Company, is even more 
important to the political interests of the State ^ than 
it is to the commercial interests of the Cdmpai^.** 
Fortified by such opinions as these, they had , a 
right, with truth, to assume to themselves that 
they were not acting with partial views, as Pro- 
prietors of East-lndia Stock, but as Citizens of 
' the Empire. 

He knew nqt the persons who had called on 
government to throw open the trade, but he 
thought the Company ought to thake out a strong 
case j and though in doing that they must satbfy 
tlje intellect and philosophy of Glasgow and of 
Liverpool, yet they were not obliged to satisfy 
the prejudiced and the self-interested. But how 
were they to do this ? .The Eitrl of Buckingham- 
shire told them, that the verbal representations 
of the persons who had met the^ Ministry, had 
caused them to depart from ihieir original opinions^ 
but he refused to let them know what the argu- 
ments made use of were : a conduct very diffe- 
rent from that adoj^ted by Lord Melville at the 
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• period of the last negpciation. But the Earl of 
Buckinghamshire went a little farther, “ if,” sayg 
he, “ the Company are particularly desirous to 
^now the reasons which influence us, they will 
Und them in the Petitions on the table of the 
'House of Commons” — if indeed any given table 
could hold such an immense mass, (ji laugH.) 
His lordship had bound himself by this paragraph $ 
in it he said that he would act according to the 
opinions contained in those petitions ; he has 
committed himself in favof of them. Now, let any 
man read them, and say, whether any two of them 
contain a proposition by which a reasonable being 
would be guided. H his ’lordship was not very 
partial in considering these petitions, he must 
discuss other subjects, as tvell as the renewal of 
the Company’s Charter ; for many of them were 
mixed up with the two great questions of Par- 
liamentary Reform and Catholic Emancipation, 
(^A laugh.) • 

He hoped the nqble lord, who filled a seat in* 
the House of Peers, with so much honor to hi'tn- 
self and advantage to the public, w'ould call to 
jpiind his affection for the petitioners, when he 
felt inclined to oppdse either of those measures. 
(Hear ! hear 1) He hoped that, when his duty 
impelled him to deliver his sentiments against 
Fm'liamentary Reformand Catholic Emancipation, 
he would recollect that his very good’ friends at 
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the Outpo^Sj tp wJbo^ opinion he paid so much 
deference, had exhausted ‘pages, in proving Uve 
necessity of conceding those two importaii’ tjucs- 
tionsi 

Thahbn. gcntleiViai:^ hi *Vrther illustration of 
hi^ argument^ had noticed the rapid strid^3 
tftade by the Americans in the Inrlira commerce 
(^ancl here, much which he said^^ ought to be an- 
swered : and much ought to be answered by go- 
vernmefit), In consequence of the liberty granted 
by (his country ; he argued, from recent evfentSj 
that trade might shift its seat ; that these immuni- 
ties to foreigners were unfair; and that Commerce, 
as was.cloquently expressed by an hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Grant) who preceded him, would force its 
way, in spite of confiscation, burning. and death, 
'jrhfs® were points worthy of their most serioua 
consldefation. 

He had hoped, some few jears ago, that 
hc' shouid have had an opportunity of amend- 
ing and, altering the regulations on this sub- 
ject, when the renewal of the Charter came to 
be considered, for he-did not believe that any 
person, in their political hemisphere, had then 
Contemplated its subversion. — he had hopyd thA' 
-it wopld have been an English and not am 
- American Charter. He formerly took the .^berty 
^stating wiiat in his 6pihion would be (hpefi^ 
of granting so much? license to the Affiericatis s 
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'the consequence had ‘unfortunately been as he 
etated, and the same was likely to occur ag^in, 
unless the subject should be attended to by His 
Majesty^s ministers. The extent of license 
^ran’ed before the war, was detrimental to our 
interests, and a similar effect must take plac^ 
should government persist in tire same system, 
when the. Americans returned to their senses and 
to peace. (Hear! hear!) Perhaps Ameltfea was 
treated rather cavalierly — two Orders in Ciwncil 
were issued against her on a former occasion, 
which enabled us to seize tlieir prOj^rty. 
They tlien sent Mr. ^Jay^to this countrji^ to' 
settle the differences between the two !5tates. 
That gentleman said, “ feeble and young as . we- 
aire, if you continue thus to torture us, we 
hazard war.”' On the late Orders in* Cdun- 
dil it w'as not his intention here to expatiatQ^;>al* 
thougli he be of opinion, Uiat haV^g 

been once is'.ued, they should have been adhered- 
to with more firmness. Tlie fact, however, was,* 
that some time after the representation of 1^, 
Jay, those two OrdeFs were repealed, and co.m- 
pensation granted to j:hose whose property had 
been taken under them.- A treaty was then con*- 
eluded with America, the I3th article of whjefe 
gave the merchants of that country the privil^O 
pf trading to India. In negociating this treaty. 
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each party ^kiitight hi^'Was Qverreaching the other, 
as was generally the cases it turned out, however, 
for tZie’beru^t of the Americans — the wily Amc- 
ricaa' 'Negiteiator was too much for us. The 
treaty meant to perpiit a dirept course to India 
f^om’ America, but the Americans contended that 
a circuitous eoterse was contemplated. • While the. 
subject remained in this state of indecision, that 
hydra,, the French Revolution,, began to make 
such rapid strides, as induced us to endeavour to 
keep on good terms with America ; and he recol- 
lected the -Letter of Lord Melville on the subject. 

We" ntust not now,” said his lotdship, “ be 
too strict in our construction of the American 
treaty.” The point was consequently given up; 
and thence it followed, that, before many years 
had elapsed, the Americans were almost our su-. 
periors in trade. The Portuguese and Spaniards, 
an^ every neutral State, then came > forward, and 
claimed, as ^ right, the same privilege which \yas 
granted ^o the Americans. An Act was incon- 
sequence passed, conferring on them the same 
privilege as the Americana enjoyed. He had 
arraigned the Act in that Court,., not on partial 
or narrow motives. — - lie said and wou]y[ still 
say, that whenever the East-India Company, from 
want of capital, or management, failed in carry- 
ing on all the comnjercc which their situation 
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admitted, that the -Btitish merchanti on the Ex- 
■'Chang^of London,' was next in rotation, and not 
‘the Americans, Spaniards, or Portuguese. 

• If, as the hon. gent, had stated, a variety of arti- 
cles, for which they were paying money to foreign- 
'ers might be procured from India, it was their duty, 
as far as they possibly could, to procure them from 
that country, by which means they might encou- 
rage the enterprize and industry of their fellow 
citizens, instead of enriching aliens. But when 
he made this observation, he must ^so remark, 
that this could be done, to the greatest extent, 
through the medium of the India .Company. 

, And, if the private trader felt himself aggrieved— 
if he desired a greater degree of liberty, let him 
have it let there be a numerical increase of 
tonnage— let the three thousand be eqlarged to 
six, or even ten thousand tons ; and an alteration 
be made in lhe«iode of importing their staple ar- 
ticle. ** But no,’’ say. the mercliants of Glasgow, 
this will not satisfy us; all colonial'rights are’ 
open to human nature, and we must have liberty 
to go to India- ourselves.” Now, he allowed that 
■rfie commerce of the East ought to be conducted 
on the most liberal scale ; but still it ought to 
'he conducted tbrougli that medium which, had 
shewn that it was most capable of making 
the wisest arrangements—^ fact which was burne 
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out by the jxiDv gentleman’^ (Mr. Hume’s) own 
statement, that, m seven years, the private trade 
had been increased from ofl 8 1 ,000 to .£’800, 000. 

He hoped, if there was any person present con- 
nected with the government, that he would beg 
of them to look to the latter part of the argu- 
ment of the hon. gentleman. If he were borne 
out by his documents, and he did not doubt 
but that he was, he proved that, notwithstand- 
ing the non importation Act, such was the cl-is* 
ticity of commerce, that a greater tiadc had 
been carried on with the western hemisphere, 
since that Act was passed, than before it was 
in existence. He mentioned this the more par* 
ticularly, because they had gre.uly aKirmcd them- 
selves on account of the rupture with America. 
Now, if it were possible for this country (America 
having gone to war with her) to export a greater 
proportion of goods to the western world, after 
than hfete that event, without the assistance of 
the United States, it was the duty of every states^ 
man to encourage the continuance of this inde- 
pendent traffic, even when peace should have been 
concluded. He was sure nothing, had occasioned 
greater stupor and surprise, than the recent suc- 
cesses of the Ameiican privateers ; and yet them 
was not a merchant's clerk in the city of London, 
who did not know that it was the privateer (action 
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in America wliicfi hQrrie<l"'tt(afc'natic^ into hostr> 
Hty. (Hear! hear!) Recollecting the sncfcess 
which 'attended them at the' commencetne'nt of 
4he former contest, they ttrete anxibus again to 
participate in Mmilar pfofits ; and'scarcely was 
the ink dried on the declaration of war, when 
the signature was put to letters 'Of marqu'e. 
(Hear t hear !) It should be remembered, that 
Carthage, the greatest maritime state of ancient 
times, was'bVerturned by a powder, whicli, when she 
commenced the contest, was so defective in naval 
niteans, that one of the vessels’ of the Caftha^ 
ginians, which w'as wrecked on her shblie^ Was 
made use of as a model for the building of* ships 
to carry on and effect the ambitious projeett 
of the Romans. (He<^ ! hear!) And, how> 
ever contemptible in the commencement, yrt 
that very Roman power did ultimately conquer 
at sea'^deSiroy' the fleets of her enemjM-ruin 
her commercial greatiiess — and, at length, tttthrly 
subvert her empire. Yet the proportion of naval- 
strength between Rome and Carthage, bore no 
tdmparison with that which America possessed 
at this day in' reference to Great Britain. He 
felt, tlierefore, that there was no safety for 
England, ‘but in keeping down Ameripa, As 
ritinie nation. heir!) And he hoped, 

’-'af A a 
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that they would 

not he aga.u ]« W on India. (Hear! Hc^ 
cd (Mr.Hume) ncxtadvanc 

ca a^ arguiujent whi^jfa he thoneJif h;, i • 

c^: 

a«not be increased, when, prior to 1703 ;» 
l^ounted only, to ^629,000, and, .in that year 

was LT 'r. "'fWh there. 

a but „.re .nvestmeiit for the p«,prie,o„ .. • 
But „he, ^ inereieT He. 

on itm to state the fact. The r')mn*- 

”Ctrf^r°h‘ “ China, one 

thev "''' “ oittcnd their e.aports, and 

tliay were ,n conscqnence i„cr-ascd , , 

tnentioned wi* snch coofiJenc. b, the hZ 
gentleman. Suppose, when tlie China export 
ude. was only XfcftOOO, that thegentleLn 

-mu, ( you open it, that w* shall raise it beyond 
^ur most sangomc expectations.” and soj^ose 
Mm, stars were won by assertions like this, Ttre. 
nnotwly d, and agreed to .be-pmpos:i; hV. 

rienel ° f S^’t'otnan, and to the enpe- 
3y ,f hundreds abour him, who knew L-t 
.pWad,spos,t,on of tlw Chinesc-be put it to 
na.nandour, had those peisons been suffered to 
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proceed to China, Would the* export trade there 
or an atom of it have now remained ? 

(Mr. Hume said, “ Certaiitly not !”) * ' 

The hon. gentleman candidly admitted that it 
would not. "What then became 'of 'his aigu- 
ment ? Instead of keeping the trade m a fair 
and just medium^' would he expose k to every 
danger, by throwing it open fO those, who< would 
not be under the control of the Company-f* But ' 
certain pepsoBs said, there was an increased capaB> 
city' which might be still farther iiti^pfoved. The 
Comprtfiy had taken advantage- of that inet^ed 
capacity, and they had shewn no disj^klpn to 
relax their exertion. StiB, however, \he^ hon. 
gentleman contended, that the trade should be 
thrown open, although he admitted, that if 
such representationsT had been attended to, Xto 
former day, the whole trade must now have been 
oxtinguished;‘ ' ■ 

The hon. gentleman also* bad noticed \he 
prodigious increase of expons, between 180 ^ 
and Iv^tO, But what did all this shew him? 
— ^That, under rhe Govc’rnmcnt and Constitu- 
tion of which he ’had spoken with so much 
respect, as admirably adaptvd to suj^ort the 
Indian Empire, both the export and hrip®!?.' 
trade bad progressively increased. And was'i^' 
this an ai^umcnt, institution which could' 
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do. so rao(||i serrke, was that which ought to 
be continued and supported, instead of giving it 
lip apian which was untried, and consequent- 
ly uftknow%? The hon. gent, next said, “ but 
your trade to India is a losing trade ; why, then, all 
this anxie,ty to preserve it ?” There was a reason, 
tHat might have occurred to him. It- appeared 
ffom an account laid before the House of Com- 
mons, that, of the eight millions which were 
charged a3.iin3t thc Gompanj-, five millions liad-^ 
been expended ifl voluntary contributions and 
other splendid acts of patriotism.— HeafJ) 
He wg^dered, when the hon. gent, w'as at a loss 
to account for a few mfllions, tliat he did not re*- 
cqlleet how much had been disbursed in that man- 
ner. “ Still,” said the hoiv gent, “ your trade is 
ajosingonc; even your Chairman said so.” 
Now, wfien he mentioned an lion. Chairman, in 
support of his argument, ,he should :J|»avf. quoted, 
his Wrds, in his letter of the J3th of January, 
•ISOp*. to the present Lord Melville, then presi- 
dent of the Board of Control, be said, “ in^bicr, 
the Indian trade, as an object of gain, has gradu- 
ally ceased to be an object of* importance cither 
to the Company or to injSviduals.” The late 
Lord Melville said the same thing. — is of 
up consequence," said hjs Lordship, “ to any 
•he, except in a politicaipoiqt .of view ; and I will 
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.fliereforc uphold it, a'sjthe pillar of the Kast Iiidii, 
Company, while I regard that Company ai the 
pillar of the state,” ‘ 

. But Iie‘(Mr. Jacksem) denfed that it was a losing 
trade ; aomc years it produc^ one hundred thou- 
sand pounds ; some years three, sortie yeirs four, 
and even live hundred thousand pounds had been 
produced by it ; and one year had occurred, in 
which the amount was serpen- hundfed thousand 
pounds. Oh an average therefore, they might esti- 
mate the profits at .£'100,000 per annum. “ Bus 
at least,” said the hon. gent. (Mr. Ilurne^,'” you 
must admit that £’300,000 has been losfewtthin a 
certain time.’* Supposing this to be the fact, w'as 
there no great political object answered by that 
loss? Need the hon. gentleman l>e told, that it 
was the means of keeping up their remittances, 
and continuing their well regulated monopoly ; 
which Ministers and Statesmen, now qo «iofe,,^r, 
on such an occasion, we must invoke tlic mighty 
dead,, had declared' absolutely necessary to our 
prosperity an<l our security ? (Hear ! hear 1 ) 

But the hon. gentleman’s proposition was this, 

“ you have got the Indian trade in your posscs- 
sloft,^ and a most extensive and profitable branch..^ 
of commerce it may be made in other ' 
but you have l6st by it, atid, therefore, it shalfb^' 
taken from you ; this coiJrte shall be' pursued,^ 
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for no betrcr Trosoil #)an Jjecausc I say ihr riadc' 
is unproductive.” —• fMr. //OT.'f hcvs mUuiatc.d 
he ^id iaitl, fhat it 'shmhJ. he taken ire. ay, 
hul^ tkaty as a los/nj tra.le, it could not he of any 
hnfortance to the if ii ■v;e?e- opened). 

~Mr.^J^kson resums'd, by stating, tifat the point 
was very immaterial — Iris' pro^'sition at present 
was, tlut the trade ^ad not been a- losing trade. 
But supposing it was, irt some years,** he- appealed 
to tlje candour of tlie hon. gentlerfian, as y^sed 
in mercantile affairs, whether, if he had a variety 
of adventures, intended for five or six different 
ported oo one of vrhich there was a loss, would 
he on account of the dedication in that port, gtve 
up all the others ? And he would say, that if they 
acted upon this plan, and retained ^nothing' but 
whatw^is profitablei they roust give' up Borf ^ 
and Madras, the returns fibrn tVhieh were'i 
sre|all, asd the expences very cfcmffiefable ; 
they retained them as th^^butworks of their 
fence, by which they were enabled to 
Bengal ; and, as long as by possessing tM*-' trasi 
they were enabled to support their well reguk^d 
monopoly, which was neccssary’‘to' the preserta- 
tion erf their whole sySleliS, they had no laght to 
complain, even if the loss were greabw. 

The hon. gentleman boccludcd''?ii5 ^cch by a 
variety of statements, connected with their reve- 
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naes and territory. In the first instance, he told 
them, that there was no end to the capacity ot the 
India trade ; and that, if the private trader was suf- 
fered to improve it, ten times as much might be 
done as was at. present effected. But the moment 
he came to that part of the case, where the 
Company apprehended the danger to their Indian* 
territory , existed, namely, from the influx of 
strangers, the so much boasted tradf became a 
tiifle^ and he asked, a little jocularly, — "What 
dp you fear from a few runaway v^abonds from 
the ships of the private-traders, on an exiept of 
coast of near 3000 miles ?’* He would tell h||m : 
fr<^ the provisions, of which he had spoken in 
such high . termiS hrom the active police which 
was established, it vfa8,olear.that danger had hi* 
therto been apprehended ; and if the government, 
compact as it was no\s(,. had its hand on every in- 
dividual. wha:..,conducted himself contrary to the 
established regulatioiM ; if.* every Europ^n 
strai^r was arrestedr,by the police }, and if such 
strictnesv was considered so important, as to in- 
duce a clause in every treaty between the Com- 
pany and the native powers (which were regu- 
larly laid before the Bc^d of Control)— if, he 
repeated, , the government found it so iniporti!(^t 
. a thing toguard^instj|be entrance of unknoiiV^a 
persons, at the present time ^ be put it to the hon. 
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gentleman, whether he must not admit, that much 
greater dangers were likely to arise, if Europeans 
were permitted to find their way into India, un» 
checked and uhcontrouled < Must not indiscri* 
Otinate commerce, to use the words of Lord 
Melville, be followed by indiscriminate access ? 
And who could point out the boundary at which 
the evil thte produced would terminate ? 

Throughout the whole of the hon. gentleman’s 
arguments he had given the go-bye completely 
to any constitutional effect which might arise 
from the alteration. On this point he appeared 
not to^ indulge the smallest fear. Yet he must 
himself allow, that if the government even fined 
the coasts with officers, to preserve the revenue, 
as had been observed, this alone* would produce 
some extent of patronage. The danger to the 
constitution, in the event of a change, had been 
most emphatically pointed out b^ the late Lord 
l^elville, and he made this observation, because 
an indiscreet notice had bteen' taken of the ekpres» 
sionmade use of by the Pirectors, in (heir letter 
of the 30th of December last-^in which' they 
said that the subject involved ** questions of the 
last importance to the safety of the British em- 
jnre ih India and of the British , constitution at 
' home.” Tlie Earl of Buckinghamshire, in ans- 
wer to thisi indulged, he thought, in some levity. 
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lie seemed to thank them for their care, but told 
them, that “ the safety of the British empire in 
India and the British constitution at home, 
wbuld not be overlooked by Ministers.” But he 
should observe, that the words quoted by^the Di- 
rectors were those of Lord Melville,' one of 
the greatest men this country even produced — 
that profound statesman, whom he had; the honor 
to .call his friend, said, that the Constitution 
could^not survive the destruction of the East- 
India Charter and Mr. Fox, who was , barely 
suspected of harbouring such an intention, politi-' 
cally perished, , 

From the many protestations of the hon. gen- 
tleman, he should suppose he had no ' intention 
of transferrings the, government but, however 
guarded he was iit his speech, he was not so in 
his amendment; there,., the intention broke out. 
That amendment, contained two. propositions j the 
one referring to that indemnity which they mig^t 
demand two or three years after the mischief was 
done, when they were no longer the. .compacted, 
united body, they now were ; the other relating 
to regulations and safeguards in embryo. The 
amendment began by stating, this Court deem- 
ing it prudent and proper to acquiesce in thf^ 
principles and preliminajties stated by his Majesi 
ty’s Ministers through the President of the Board 
Sb 2 
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of Control,” (that principle being the admission 
of the Outports to a general and indiscriminate 
right of commerce), it is resolved that it be 
referred back to the Court of Directors to con- 
tinue their negociation,”'— for what ?— for con- 
|inuing the Indian empire complete and entire ? 
No — but for- * carrying these principles” (Lord 
Buckinghamshire’s principles < ” into effect.” llie 
hon. gentleman admitted, in the language of the 
Earl of Buckinghamshire, the great m^hief 
which must ensue — if^what? “ If regulations,”* 
of which they now knew nothing, “ were not 
adopted.” 

Mr. Jackson then w'ent on to state, tliat 
his had been a very dry and unpleasant task j 
but that, by going a little into the hon gentle- 
man’s „(Mr. Hume’s) numerical statements, he 
had shown, that they were, to make the best of 
them, .a ^series of arguments; supporting the 
Company} and, by poititing 'out what they had 
already done, inferring‘the propriety of permit- 
ting them to do still more. "With respect to the 
compensation spoken of by the hon. gentleman, 
he .should say, that it was unnecessary to men- 
tion it — for, aftefa long peri ‘jd of exertions and 
'^rvices, in support of the country, no Minister, 
no Man, would dare,, io. a moral nation, to de- 
prive them of their rights, without granting the 
most equitable indempity. 
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’The hon. gentleman had insinuated^ that the 
Birectors might be so much affected^ in their 
department, by the proposed change, which 
peVhaps would ■ deprive them of part of their 
patronage, as to render them hostile to the 
measure ; — - he called on , the Court to com- 
pare this with their conduct, add to judge 
whether the supposition were well <©r ill-found- 
ed, If the Directors could have acted under 
such impression, their conduct would have 
been diametric ally /he reverse of what it had- 
been . ar d, i’ls'r^ad of telling them that the altera-^ 
tion would be injuiious to the country, anjJ point- 
ing out the necessity of opposing it, they would 
have said, as they themselves could not, in fact, 
be affected byj’t, “ oh 1 perhaps it may be no great 
matter!— -you had better consent to the measure!” 
If they were actuated . by any mean or selfish 
views, this would have been their lapgtiage, ait 
every one of them might rest assured of being 
indemnified.— But the Directors conducted them- 
selves on dilfercnt principles; they who ware. not 
likely to be affected b^ this change, said to them, 
whowould be touched by it, — It is acausc which 
compromises the safefy of . the Indian empire, 
and of the British constitution; and we think 
it is your duty not to agree to this proposi* 
tion.”- 
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It was Intended, it seems, to continue the ex- 
clusive trade .to China in the hands of the Com** 
panyj but it was utterly farcical, and adding 
insult Jo injury, to think they could retain it en- 
tire, "It. the adventurers were , admitted to the 
Archipelago of the Eastern Seas. Th^ Directors 
were supported in their opinions by ra^ny of the 
greatest Statesmen of modern limes, some of 
whom were now living; their opinions were fof- 
tified by the sentiments of the present ^Ijr^jsters 
themselves, who, in answer to the sixth proposi- 
tion of the Directors, admitted the danger to 
which t^e China Tea trade would be exposed, 
from indiscriminate commerce, and, the proxi- 
mity of the Eastern Islands, from which so much 
danger was expected. They afterwards departed 
from this principle, stating that verbal represen- 
tations had caused the change, leaving to them 
the Ue];ca]can labour of perusing the various 
petitions from tlie Outports. The question then 
was, should tliey noVv, — and, perhaps, it was one 
fif the l::ht acts of their political existence, — avow 
their dcterrrtinatlon to support and uphold their 
Directors in the course they had taken, to the 
very end of the contest, if it were necessary ? 
Ii.nowmg that they were not fighting the battle 
of the Company, but of the Empire ; knowing 
that they were fighting the battle of the natives 
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of India, who were thdir^subjccts ; he was sura 
they would act with firmness. He Was con- 
rmced the intellect of the country was on their 
side. He meant not to cast any imputation on 
the feelings of gentlemen at the Outports, who 
had a right to improve every advantage whiclfc 
offered, biit he might be allowed to ho{)e, that 
the interests of the Company would hot be suf- 
fered to sink before the speculations of Glasgov» 
and of Liverpool. (Hear ! hear ! hear 

Mr. Wej/land said, he thought himself peca*' 
liarly fortunate, that the extraordinary talent and 
unanimity with which the debate was "carried 
on, rendered it unnecessary for him to go into 
any . argument on the , opposition which had 
been given to his resolutions. He now con- 
ceived that it would be advisable to adjourn 
till Tuesday. In the interim he should en- 
deavour, in compliance with the suggeStions «f 
several honorable Proprietors, to compress tlw; 
remaining propositions into one; by which' 
means they should be able, to go through that 
part of the business, and also the reply of Mr. 
Hume, if the courtesy ^rf the proprietors should 
permit him again to address them. It was ob- 
vious, if they went through the seventeen resolu- 
tions, seriatim, and had a debate on each. Par- 
liament must meet long before tlicy had decided. 
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Sif^ Hugh Inglis stated, that by the id«a 
which had fallen from the hoa. Proprietorj^, it 
should Mem as if be considered^ the hoo^ inoyer 
of ih^ amendment entitled to a reply. jJow, he 
.belisved, in all assemblies 'where'> si&ject‘s wc/e 
’.•debated, that privilege was only' allo,wed to the 
original mover of a resolution j bdt as no per- 
son had spoken on the other side, except the hon. 
proprietor '(Mr. Hume), he left it to the indul- 
gence of the Court, whether they wouId>place 

* bim'in a situation again to address theib. If 
they adjourned now, this could be determined 
hereafter; but he could not permit the Court to 
break lUp without stating, that if' Mr. Hume 
were allowed to reply, it was as a matter of 
courtesy, and not of right. 

-5% Hugh Inglis then put the question of ad- 
journment till Tuesday, the 26th instant. 

* ' Mr-^T. Smith suggested the propriety, if it 
met with the approbation of the gcntlenten on 

^ both sides of the bar, of assembling on that day 
at an hour earlier than the ordinary time, which 
' ' would add much to the facility of getting through 
the business. v 

Sir Hugh Inglis, cohsiderlng it as most de- 
sirable that they should finidi . £he discussion 
as speedily as possible, yet with all due delibe- 
«. ration, thought it would be advisable, instead 
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•of tWeU^e precisely, to meet at eleven o’clock^ 
on Tuesday next, on which day he hoped, from 
What had fallen from the bon mover, that they ' 
Should be able to come to a decision. 

Mr. AldemianiAtkins requested that he might 
Si allowed to say a. word . before the Court ad- 
journed. He thought it must be admitted that 
the Court would be unanimous in their opinion 
a» to the propriety which had marked the pro- 
ceedings of the Directors. It was agreed, on 
all hands, that this was a que.stion.of immense 
magnitude; now that being granted, he begged 
to ask, whether it.:wa3 beyond their ^ower to 
have another meeting with Uis Majesty’s Minis- 
ters, without driving eidicr party to a situation 
which must be extremely disagreeable to both ; 
by that means possibly they might be prevented 
from coming to resolutions which were so deci- 
dedly at variance with- the sentiment^ of Govern- 
ment' Before -’they committed themselves in 
this proceeding, was it not better that they 
should consider the question a little farther; 
■which might have the effect of extricating them 
from such an iinpleasant situation ? 

Sir Hugh IngUs oblerved, tliat he was sure the 
Worthy Alderman would perceive, that, in the 
present stage of the business, it was morally 
impossible for him, situated as he wa?, to give 

2 c 
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him any satisfactory answer. The appeal had • 
been made by His Majesty’s Ministers to the 
Court of Proprietors; the last letters received 
from Gpvernment v #*re meant to be submitted" 
to them. It was therefore for them to decide, and 
fbj the Director^ to obey tlfcir deqision. At the' 
same time, that circumstance did not preclude His 
Majesty’s Ministers from sending to the executive 
body, who would at all times be ready to meet, 
them, when they could do so on principles 
commensurate with the safety of the Company. 

Mr. Alderman Atkins said, he should be ex-- 
tremely happy that His Majesty’s Ministers 
should have it conveyed to them, that the Court 
was willing to extend the trade — on a liberal 
footing, on broad and national grounds, such as 
should he consistent with the security and safety 
of the empire. This was what lie desired might 
be^ done.< Jf tlie Government then said, “ tlic 
trade shall only he opened as we like,” the 
Court would stand peo uitled of any natrow view, 
and ^.Einisters would ’incur a responsibility they 
did not now contemplate. 

'I'hc question of adjournment until Tuesday 
nua then put and cirriecl. 
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'I'lic Court assembled at eleven o’clock, and tlTe 

minutes of the last Court having been read— ^ 

Sir Hugh IngUs Ojjcncd the business by stating, 

that the Cnirt was mot for the purpose of taking;. 

into .farther consideration the very momentpii| 

question that had been submitted to them. ; 

Mr. K, Smith said, that he rose with much dif- 
_ • . • 

fidence, to request their attention, after so many 
eloquent and powerful arguments had been ad- 
duced j but he t'.iought it a duty incumbent on 
him, and on every member of th6; Court, at 
that momentous crisis, to give ail the assistance 
in their power on so important a subject. In 
viewing the papers laid before the Court, he, could 
not refrain from uffering the Directors’ his moat 
sincere, thanks, not only as a Proprietor, but as a 
British subject, for the manly, upright, and tem- 
perate conduct they had maintained on the pre- 
sent occasion. He \^ished he could si>eak as 
favourably of the letter of the E.u l of Bucking- 
hamshire, and say that it displayed as much dis- 
creetness and moderation. It was a production t9 
2 c 2 
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which no man in this country could look with in-, 
difference j it not only threatened to annihilate 
the £ast>liidia Company, but to destroy the vital 
spirit ,of the British Constitution. did not 
think, from his knowledge of Lord Buckingham- 
s^re, that it was the production of his pen j but 
if the deliberation of His Majesty’s ministers had 
produced such sentiments, he could not believe 
that they had fairly and candidly considered the 
importance of the subject. ■ 

In the first place, as to the Charter, he ha’d -It 
in his powi. r, professionally, to answer sonie hf- 
guments, which were .adduced bn a former dsiy 
by an hot?. Proprietor (Mr. Hume). With respect 
to the general subject now before them, he was 
of opinion, and ever had been, that it was im- 
possibl(jthe Company could exist, under the pro- 
position of which His Majesty’s ministers had 
laid down fhe basis. If the imports and exports 
were to be thrown open, he was sure, that 
every one who knew the situation of the India 
trade must see that it was not in the nature of 
things, that the China trade could be preserved. 
The Earl of Buckinghamshire rhust have knfawn, 
when he was in India, that the frkde itsfelf did not 
depend so much on the ships which came from 
this country, as the vessels going from fiort to port 

.there* * 
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all their dependence was on the 
autwa.fd cargoes, which consisted principally of 
cpttOQri aml the homeward voyage was a matter 
of secondary consideration ; but now, under the 
new system, the homeward cargo would become 
8UC11 an object to the private merchants, that it 
would be impossible to prevent them from bring- 
ing the article of Tea from China to this country. 
Every^man who commanded one of these ships, as 
the persons employing them could not give them 
a 8,tifficient subsistence, would bring horh^/ tf- 
licitly, the articles of Tea and Silk. It mighit, it 
was true, be but in small (juantUies ; yet twenty 
chests of tea, and a few bales of silk, thus smug- 
gled by a, numerous class of adventurers, would, 
in the end, be an object of great magnitude both 
to the Company and the country. Hbw would it 
b® pQssible to prevent this species of traffic, aided 
as it would be by persons going out of the ports of 
England, Ireland and Scotland ? arfd *f thesv fa* 
cilities did exist, must not the revenue sutfer'al- 
most to an incalculable extent ? There vvas 
another important consideration in these small 
slnps, indifferently ‘manned and armed ; the risk 
of being captured ly the enemy would be very- 
great. In making the remark, he vvas not calcu- 
lating the loss .which the individual would suffer, 
but the defalcation which must take place in the 
revenue. The government said, they would tak^ 
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steps to prevent this] — but ^hey kne\v» in theWest- 
Indies, that two .or three ships were permitted ter 
runout, w,ithout, convoy , and would not the gen- 
tlemctn of the outports, in this country, expect 
the ss^tie liberty ? With. respect to dhe state of the 
C^^pany’s ships,, no one could doubt their pre- 
.S^fcefficiency. — It waa well known, that govern- 
ment hadjf' on former occasions, resorted to them 
for the defence of the country ; and a few years 
since* when they applied to the Company foras- 
sist^ce, they received somc.of the finest ships that 
ever,, weredn His Majesty’s Navy. He thought, 
therefore, that government' <»ight maturely to 
pause, before they attempted a measure, which 
must destroy that great source of strength. 

If the hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) had weigh- 
ed the matter for one poment, he would, not 
have cast the reflection on the Directors, which 
he had done, .with respect to the, extra shipping. 
He had declared, that the extra ships had been 
dispatched out of season, .and that a loss had in 
consequence been incurred by the private trader. 
He boldly affirmed too, that out of seventy ships,.ont 
half had been dispatched at, an improper period^ 
He ought to have gone tlie length of saying, .that, 
out of three hump ed and seventy ships, only about 
Jbrty had been sent out of season. Now, he would 
venture to tell him, that this w as not the fault of the 
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'*^ompaBy, but of the private trades (Hear f Hear!) 
^he bad known ships waiting a month for the 
private trader, in this country, when the Conii. 
pany’s freights were on board; and he knew of 
instances in India,' in which delays had be^a at- 
tributed to the same cause. The hon. gentlertiaa 
must recpllect, that the Company had ix^d every’ 
means ia their power, by the manner in which 
they took up ships, and. the terms upon which they 
engaged them, to prevent them from sailing out ctf 
season, or being employed in any eraergency^i-i* ‘ 
But, when they had been so employed, it Wa* ' 
not at the instance of ..the Company, bu^in con- 
sequence of an exigency of the slate. The ex- 
peditions fitted out for the conquests of the Isles of 
France, Batavia, and on other occasions, had led 
to those detentions, of which the hon. gentleman 
complained, but which had not been caused by the 
East-India Company. (Hear!) It was knpwn, that 
• the Company could have no reason for detaining 
their ships, in India, inasmuch as they chiefly put 
Saltpetre on board, which, was always ready,— 
whereas the private trader,’ from the difficulty at- 
tending his speculations, -was never in so advan- 
tageous a situation. The anxiety to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the enemy, by 
making them sail in stated numbers, and giving 
them proper convoy, might occasion some delays 
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but that was not for the benefit of the Company' 
alone, blit for the sake of the revenue. For, if the 
ships were taken, the private trader would be 
ruinedyand the country would be impoverished. 

TbC-hon. gentleman had stated, that the seven 
4»ips which were unfortunately lost, were dis- 
patched out of season, and that, the disaster oc- 
curred in consequence of. that circumstance. He 
would admit that some of tliem were dispatched 
out of season ; and if the Company had a sup^rna* 
tural power, he would coincide with him in 
thinking, that some blame was imputable to 
(hem ; but they could not command the elements. 
— ^Three .of those ships were sent out of season ; 
but/or/r, which did not contain an ounce of the 
private trade, met the same fate. They were 
properly manned, and, in every respect, fit to cope 
with the climate — such;an occurrence had not be- 
fore taken place for twenty years ; and, within 
his experience, he recollected but one instance, in 
such a latitude and longitude, of so dreadful a gale 
having been encountefred — it was in the case of 
Captain Hay, whose vessel was. much injured, 
although happily not lost, in a ^orm equally 
violent. He should now state the reason why the 
vessels to which he had alluded were dispatched 
out of season. Two of them (he was not sure of 
the third,) were set afloat at the regular and proper 
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Ijiflaey^.'-but the exigency of the State occasioned 
thenilitO'be detained; they 'Were put under th» 
orders of Sir Home Popham, whom they joined at 
Portsmouth ; from thence*' they proceeded to 
Cork, to Rio Janeiro, and the Cape of Good 
Hope ; they, in consequence, did not mrive at 
Bengal until a. late period, when it was not 
thought advisable to 'send them immediately 
back; and' they were kept until October, r Now, 
he really thought the Company’s' servants abroad 
ought not to be blamed for this; and they^ as 
Proprietors, ought to support them ; for, he was 
sure, they did not wish the private merchants, 
trading through the medium of the Company, to 
sustain any . injury whatever. The private trader 
seemed to think, that he had much to complain 
of, in the mode in which the extra ships were 
taken up ; but* if the trade was thrown open, 
the freight would not. be so low as.il» was at 
present* In regulating the price of freight. 
Company charged in proportion to what 
they paid to the individual oVners ; and the pri* 
vate trader now procured his freight at £21 per 
ton. Now, .^2 1 per ton, considering the secUf 
rity the Company was obliged to give, was a' 
freight of which they could have no reason tO' 
complain. I'he Company’s liberality, in tiiis in- 
stance, extended - far beyond any thing he could 
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conceive ; and he thought the private trader, irf- 
stead of . finding fault, should bow down, With 
thanks, to the Company, for permitting him to 
enjoy the advantages he did, upon such easy 
terras.!' If the ships were detained beyond a cer- 
^in time, the Company pafd a demurrage of one 
shilling and sixpence per ton per day. Did they 
charge this to the private trader? — No-^.they 
paid the whole of it out of their own 
pockets; so, that, in fact, they paid as great 
a freight as the private trader, and as much as the 
article of Saltpetre could bear. (Hear ! hear 1) 
The bon. gentleman (Mr. Hume,) in a part of . 
his speech, had thought proper to pronounce a very 
high eulogium on the naval officers of the Com- 
pany, of whom, he should ever thank God, he had 
been one ; but, in the same breath, he told them, 
that the captains in the Outports would do the 
bij|siness epjite as well. — But, from the experience 
he had had with the Company’s officers, he felt, 
that, in the one instance, .they would trust their 
pTO[>crty to men of honor, to men of education 
and principle, in whom thev could confide — they 
were men brought up in the Company's service 
from their childhood ; unfit, from their situations 
in life, to go into the employment of the owners 
of 400 ton ships; and men to whom the Company 
had, upon all occasions, expressed themselves 
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^■bilged ; whereas, in the other, the persons who 
wete likely to be sejit from the Outports, must of ne- 
cessity be wholly ignorant of the service in which 
they were about to embark. — held in his 
hand a paper, which shewed the high sentiments 
of respect entertained by the Court bf IMrectois 
for the officers of the Company’s navy^ and it 
appeared, that a sum of not less than £95,562* 
had been distributed amongst them for thefr gal- 
lant defence and honorable care of ' the Company^ 
property, at different times j — added to which, 
there were one or two private donations, and two 
captains received handsome annual pensiohs from 
the bounty of the Company. There then were 
nearly ^100,000, paid to the naval officers j and 
he must tell the hon. gent, that this constituted 
a part of the five millions he could not account 
for 5 this, it was true, was a small proportion, but 
it was a part of it. The hon. gentlfindnTiad also 
said, that the ships sent from the Outports would 
take on board a number of men, whose lamilies 
being left behind, would serve as a sort of security 
for their good comiuct. Hut w'nt would be the 
consequence ? — Wh<it \yas to be<'onie of the sup- 
ply of Seamen for His Majesty’s n.'.vy. In India, 
which had hitherto been soleiy sin)pi'efl through 
the medium of the Company’s ships ; not one of 
them leaving less, upon an average, than twenty 
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men, for the public service ? Now, if these met/ 
were taken from on board the ships of the private 
merchants, to supply the vacancies in the navy,' 
what must become of their families ? — they must 
cither become burdens to their parishes, or starve. 
Therefore tliis argument was fallacious. It thcGo- 
vernracnX could not procure such men, in India, as 
Were fi'ifor the liect- there, they must supply the de- 
ficieucy at rm enormous loss to this country ; and, 
if che mari'icrs were taken from on board private 
rntrel'-ints’ ships, they must proceed on their 
homev^ ard bound voyage manned with natives. 
Witlrin* the last year, 2660 Lascars, who were 
brought over to this country, Were all fed and 
clothed at the expense of the Company, and 
sent back more comfortable than when they came. 
If the<rade was opened, great numbers of Lascars 
would arrive w'th every fleet, and would be left 
tt) wanctei* over the country in a state of starva- 
tion. Iluracnit}' alone, in this respect, called on 
them to oppose the measure. 

Having answered *these two points, he should 
conclude by requesting thp C<jurt of Proprietors 
to recollect, that it was jiot only the gentlemen 
in their service that would be aflccted by opening 
the trade, but thousands of surveyors, lightermen, 
and labourers, would be injured by it. The hon. 
gent, stated, that these persons must all be remu- 
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Iterated. He could devise no other means by 
which this ^ould be done, than through the go- 
vernaent of the country; and how would they 
cftect the object of remuneration ?— Why, the 
taxes must be raised to pay it. In his opinion 
no other mode could be devised. But, what was 
to become of their pensioners ; the widows anJ 
the orphans of those veterans, by whose exertions 
they were placed in the situation in which they now 
stood^? — Why they must starve, or be thrown 
helpless upon tlic wide world; (Hear !) for it was 
not possible that government could suggest a mode 
of relief, except by taxation. lie him^jelf had 
no objection to the question being brought before 
Parliament. He was convinced that if the Mem- 
bers of both Houses were calmly and moderately 
to consider the subject, a majority of them^ would 
say, “ the Company must not be annihilated in 
that manner.” He, for one, had no, fgar to 
before the House of Commons. He woulJ fi i 
the persons interested in that great event, plead 
their# cause before the bar of that honorable 
House ; he would let the petitions from the com- 
manders, oflicers, and seamen, be laid before 
them ; and, with these'ealU upon their justice and 
humanity, he was satisfied they could not for 
one moment entertain so monstrous a proposition 
as that of annihilating their hopes of future comfort 
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and support. (Hear! ) He was sure the nation 
large did not wish tosubvert their rights; and, how- 
ever general the wish might be for the extension of 
the private-trade, it was only, he was conhderft, 
desired by the candid and the liberal, through the 
medium of the East-India Company. He begged 
pardon for having so long trespassed on the atten- 
tion of the Court, but he could not, consistently 
with his own feelings, upon this important sub- 
ject, refrain from expressing at once his^total 
dissent from the arguments of the hon gent, and 
from the amendment which he had proposed to 
the Cou^t. 

Mr. Trovoer said, he was desirous, before this 
debate drew to . a close, to address them very 
briefly ; not that he flattered himself, after the 
able manner in which the subject had been dis- 
cussed, that he could offer any thing new or par- 
ticularly ^worthy of their attention ; but, on so 
grave an occasion, the general expression of in- 
dividual opinion might, he thought, be attended 
witli a beneficial effect. When they lookedsover 
the correspondence, if was impossible not to be 
struck by the unstatesmanlike letter addressed by 
the Earl of Buckinghamshfre to their executive 
body. (Hear ! Hear !). It was characterized 
by a want of temper, pnidence, and respect, 
which he could not have expected from such a 
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tj^uatter. llie hon. Proprietor (Mr. Hume) bad 
epdeavoureii to justify that letter, by a compa- 
rison with the correspondence of a former period, 
gnd by introducing an extract from a letter, 
which was equally intemperate. But, did he 
mean to contend, that an offensive letter written^ 
in 1793, was an apology for an offensive letter 
written in 1813 ? What did my Lord Bucking- 
hamshire say in that letter ? “ They,” the Minis- 

ters, ‘^have not felt that it was within the range pf 
their duty to engage in a controversy upon the 
point at issue.” Th's language was certainly not 
what the situation of the East-India Ctftnpany 
entitled them to expect. But it was not merely 
the manner, but the matter of this letter which 
was so objectionable. In it. Ministers seemed 
to have taken up the principle of the American 
government — a principle which had been so much 
deprecated by them. The Americans s'ay, “ give 
up the right of taking your seamen from on board 
our ships, and we will tell you how we intend 
to prevent their entrance in future.” (Hear I 
Hear !) So says the noble lord — give up the 
point of opening your, trade, both export and 
import, without restriction, and then I will tell 
you what are the rules and regulations by which 
the dangers you apprehend shall be obviated,” 
(Hear ! hear!) There was much of the feeling of 
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thcdiclator in this procee'ding — certainly very 
of the (tiild and conciliating spirit of the negociato^* 
But, whatever were the terms ij) which A 
had been made, the proposition was tod? objec- 
tionable to be attended to. The noble lord 
called on them to give up the India Trade, on 
which the hon. Chairman had shewn the safety of 
their China trade, depended. The hon. gent. 
(Mr. Hume) h-id’^becn labouring to prove that 
it was a losing trade ; admitting that to be fact, 
still, if it was the safeguard and barrier of the 
Chinn trade, it ought to be retpined. They were 
not called upon to open it for the benefit of the 
nation at large, but to enable one part of the 
people to enrich themselves at the expense of the 
other. What right, he would ask, had the traders 
of the Outports to take the bread out of the 
mouths ()? their fellow traders in London ? — If 
the tjuc^idn were merely commercial, the argu- 
ments of the hon. gentleman Would be somewhat 
less objectionable — and- the petitioners might 
have a right to expect a participation. But it was 
very different; and those who argued it merely as 
a con)mcrcial r[uestion, took a narrow and con- 
tracted viewof it. Such was the view takenby those 
who had raised this delusion through the country. 

The cry of “ fio Monopoly ” had been set 
up s and, like the wicked and senseless cry 
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I of no Popery” seenaed to have been ^opted 
I for the purpose of saving its promoters the 
/ trouble o^dducing arguments. But where were 
the proi^of this monopolizing spirit to be found? 
were they to be seen in the wisdom and humanity 
which'had distinguished their government in the 
great empire committed to their charge ? They 
should look to the 5th Report on India Affairs 
for an answer to this question. Or were they to 
be found in the sacrifices which they had made 
for the benefit of the country ? They should 
look to their iten^s of expenditure for an answer 
to this. Or were they to be found in^the con- 
quests they had achieved abroad ? They should 
look for an answer to their public records. No, 
. their monopolizing spirit was no where tobe found, 
but in the minds of those who expected^ to raise 
their own fortunes on the ruin of the Company. 
And could it be believed, that this great and 
mighty system, was to be put to hazard by the 
clamours of the prejudiced and the interested ? 
Was it to be believed, that an establishment 
which had promoted the honor and greatness of 
the empire at home, and the welfare of an im- 
mense territbry abroad, should be swept away, 
for the purpose of trying a chimerical experiment ? 
That a . weak and wavering administration should 
catch at such & mode of supporting themselves, 
2 £ 
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was easily to be imagined ; but that the wisdom, 
of Parliament could be brought to acquiesce in ^ 
so dangerous an expedient, an cxpediei^^estruc* . 
tive to the constitution, and ruino*to the 
country, was not within the verge of credibility. 
They should then be true to themselves : they 
should appeal to the honour of Parliament — what- 
ever was their determination, it would have jus- 
tice for its basis. And, perhaps, it might be well 
to recollect, that a former attempt to break down 
the establishments of the Company, from views 
of personal ambition, ended in^ the ruin of the 
minister jjvho had made it. ■ ^ Hear !) 

He had now only to express his cordial assent 
to the resolution which had been submitted by 
an hon. gentleman (Mr. Wcyland) and to signify 
the great pleasure he derived from witnessing the 
unanimity with which they had been acceded to 
by the rest qf the Court. 

^Ir. Bosanquet began by observing, that after 
a period of more than thirty years, during which 
time the Court ha<t done him the honor of 
placing him there as a Director behind the 
bar, he should feel deficient both in justice to 
himself and in duty to the proprietors, if, on 
a question of such importance, he could re- 
main silent.— -The circumstances which had oc- 
curred during that time, the prominent situa- 
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•tions which he !iad* iilled> must have given 
5 him, without presuming to possess superior 
t ability, ^ more enlarged view of those subjects 
which were connecited with the interest of the 
Company, than could possibly be attained by those 
who had not the same local advantages. 

lie orfly feared that he should be epmpeUed 
to trespass for a considerable length of time on 
the indulgence of the Court. The qhestion was 
so e^xtensive, it embraced so many interests, it 
was of such extraordinary a magnitude, that it 
was Impossible ^r him to take a confined view 
of it. All he could promise was, as far as he 
was able, not fO wander from the subjefct under 
discussion. The Court might, perhaps, think 
his vie^ of it too extensive, but they Would 
find, that every- thing which he should state 
would be necessary, for bringing those pictures 
before the eye of the public, which- he wished 
to exhibit, in-order at once to develope the mat- 
ters connected with that great question, and he 
hoped to answer the objections which had 
been recently offered. The first object of in- 
quiry, he conceived, ought to be the Indian em- 
pire. This was the *apple of contention j but 
he trusted it would not prove, in the end, the 
apple of discord : he hoped this would not be 
the case^ nor did Tic see why it should be so. 

2 s 2 
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(Hear! hear!}' E^’fery ^an was entitled to 
form an optnioff» ^ ^nd where a ' contrariety o6 
sentiment prevdiled, truth was likely’jto be eli- 
cited b^ the collision; if he merely stat^'Vrhat 
he really, felt, and expressed himself with that 
attention to the opinions of others which ought 
on all occasions to be observed, he-thdlif^t that 
lib man, under any circumstances whatever, 
should bMtne him - for his frankness and' can- 
dour. ■ ' . 

He had already observed, fhat he thought the 
first object was the Indian empire. If the’Court 
would have the goodness to consider the map of 
India, they would see, thkt, frcSfei Cape Comorin 
to their possessions, somewhere about©elhi, com- 
prised an extent of sixteen or eighteei^jundred 
miles;. presenting, on fhe oitS’side, ^n almost un- 
interfdpted line of sea coast, - from Gape Cohvorin 
to their possessions in Bengal ; and, on the other 
side, from that Gape to Bo'mbayr with the ex- 
ception of the dominions of the Pashwa, present- 
ing, also, an immense extent of coast: fringed 
with creeks and bays, and studded with islands. 
The interior of the Pen insula was held partly b^r the 
0dtapany, and partly by independent states. He 
liad never heard what the population of these ex- 
tensive countries exactly viras, and he believed jt 
"was impossible to tell very preitSsely j but he should 
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.suppose, that from fifty to sixty millions was riot 
i very much beyond the bounds of calculation. • 

If at the same time the proprietors would icok 
to the other possessions in India, partly he'd by the 
Company, and by the Public, they would see at 
once the immense magriiriide of the territory now 
-possessed by Great Britain in that quarter of ihe 
globe. The dominion of this country extended 
over ]^rt of Ceylon, the Molucca islands, Bata- 
via, Prince of Wales Island, part of Java, the Isle 
of France, and what may be called the keys of the 
eastern territories, the Cape of Good- Hope, Whe- 
ther it was-prudent to takeao extensive an empire, 
under our Government, it was not for him to de- 
termine— whether it might be better managed 
.by.the'Crown or, by thi? East-India Company, it 
was not now-necessary to discuss^ but some facts, 
jbe^might state, which could not be contradicted; 
one of these was, that the territories^^ere acquired 
without one, shilling expense to the country', ex- 
cept what they had had in common with the rest 
.of their fellow subjects, -the support of his Ma- 
jesty's fleet. He was sure he might say, that eveij 
those parts, of which the Crown had taken posses- 
sion, were, iri>a gre&t measure, subdued at the ex- 
of the l^st^ India Company. He also .nflght 
Venture to aiawt, that all the Company got in re- 
4:urii fp^|flese services,, was- an exclusive trade to 
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India and China j but, if t.hat trade had beencar*>, 
ried on to as large an extent in the hands of the j 
Company as if the public had possessed it, the ^ 
Country at large had lost nothing, and could have'^ 
no right to complain. It was true the Company had 
benelitted by that trade i but if it had been pushed 
byf their means to its greatest possible extent, theh 
he contended that their gain had been no way 
detrimental to the Nation. — And he begged leave 
to say, as he had heard it loudly and distinctly 
asserted, “ that the kingdom had suffered consi- 
derably by this immunity,” that |he position still 
remained to be proved. Every man might give an 
opinion ; u, after all, “ the proof of the pudding 
would ultimately be in the eating.” . (A laugh.) 

He professed himself firmly to believe, that 
.the trade to and from India was as large, or 
larger, in the hands of the Company, than it 
would have^ been if an exclusive possession had 
not ‘been granted to them. The necessary con* 
sequence of what he had stated was this — j if 
these territories had been conquered by the coun- 
try, they must have been afterwards either surren- 
dered;, or else supported at a considerable expense 
to the empire in general. TheSe countries had been 
obtained.; he thought no doubt could he entertained 
as to what ought to be done in. the present case; 
every effortshould be made to retain themu^itbout 
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going into the argument, whether it was policy 
jfor a country, with a population of from twelve 
|to fifteen millions, to take possession of kingdoms 
so extensive, he apprehended in this point it 
must be perfectly clear, that the surrender of any 
of these possessions, would be a Surrender to the 
only power in Europe capable of keeping them 
or of destroying us. (Jlear! hear!) He thought 
he might venture to assert, that the logs which 
would ensue to Great Britain would only tend to 
aggrandize France, a country already too power- 
ful. And if Inr^a were once under the domi- 
nion of a French forccj the Chinese might trem- 
ble for their Empire, and our whole Eastern com- 
merce would be annihilated for ever. This was 
not a question, then, which related only to the 
port of London— the merchants of the qutports, 
— the East-India Company, or even to Great 
Britain herself j — it was a question iovolvtng the 
interest of the world at large j for the strength of 
Great Britain is the strength of the civilized part 
of the globe, {Heat ! heai*!) 

Happily for us a star had risen in the North- 
God send that it may continue to shine; and 
God send that this po^er, which has so recently 
made a glorious struggle- in defence of her rights, 
may, with the assistance of Great Britain, be 
able to save us and the enslaved Continent front 
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the iron hand of military, despotism. The first 
question aritung from the points he had stated, 
was, in what manner it was proper to bold the 
empire of India? Were he called on to give a 
theoretical opinion, it would be this — that it 
oi^ht to be held in that way which would be 
most beneficial to the general interests of the em* 
pire at large } l>ut then he should attach to that 
opinion, an observation^^that what would, be 
most beneficial to the empire at large, must be 
that which would maintain the Indian empire in 
safety and security. (Hear! Jiear!) As the 
Court rapst know, as it will consider the impor- 
tance of the connection, that we are removed 
upwards of 3000 miles from India, — so will it 
acknowledge that the chains and links which at- 
tach it to this country, ought to be strong. There 
was another point which should not be omitted — 
it was a part of their duty to hold the Indian 
empire with justice to fifty millions of people, 
whom they were called on to govern ; and this 
he hoped would never be lost sight .of either by 
the East-India Proprietors or by the Government. 

After the opinion he had given on the theore- 
tical part of the subject, w^re he called upon to 
state exactly what he conceived ought to be 
done, he should feci it most difficult, from every 
consideration he had been able to give the qucs- 
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tion, to jfeint out a dear arid distmct course. His 
Reading was not very extensivei--4)Ot.he recollect- 
caBumstance stated in history, . when one 
of the. ancients was asked his'bpinion of the na« 
ture 'of God,~he ,rftt|aested a /day to consider of 
it ; when that had elapsed, he- Was as undet^* 
mined 4s before, and requested two days j-*-at 
the termination of that time he begged: to be al- 
lowed three days more ; still finding the subject 
beyond his comprehensbn,— he declined any 
further consideration of iti— his own mind had : 
been no less pi^zzled and perplexed by the 
practical part of this important que^ion, — . 
the Court might therefore conceive with what 
Wonder he^ had seen men, from the North 
and from the South, •/giving . a clear, and 
distinct, and decided opinion bn a- subject, 
which perhaps they had never before considered, 
and which .from a want of local practi- 
cal experience it was impossible they could 
be acquainted with. Some persons, who were 
learned commentators on the works of others, 
tell us, that' ‘India cannot be held in any 
other way than sending tfoe of bur.-'Osyn- 
princes to govern, it.** Whether this propQp^ 
sition was made from a feeling, that the connec- 
tion with the Royal- family at home, would secure 
the empire to thrmother country, he couM'hot dc- 

2 T 
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termine; but eveay. person must be aware, that this 
was a fbundatloit which never was, nor ever coulji 
be }asting*~rnor was such an event ever likely tJ> 
takepl^e'j because, a Prince placed on any throne, 
injustice to those over whom he was placed, ought 
■to %tudy only the good of his own subjects, with 
jisitimdiviikd feeling, which could not>be expect- 
ed, nor accomplished, where two empires with 
different intere:>ts had at the same time, a claim 
upon his attention.' 

Another gentleman, started up and said,* that, 
“ in every point of view, mono^ly is objection- 
able.” This was not a new discovery nor a new 
principle •, we all know it is a restraint,- — but we 
also know, that all Go\ eminent is an infringe- 
ment upon natural rights; yet, in a state of 
soc iety, men must give up a part, to secure what 
was of. greater importance, a whole. Another 
*' i^/hc present Company will not comply 
x-Jith the demand of the public, let another exclu- 
sive Company be foraied.” The gentleman who 
gave (his advice, rymiiKled him of a teacher of 
laugir^gcs who utterly scorned the rules of gram- 
Ji.a/ii only because -he was pntirely ignorant of 
then , 1 le oi ght to kno'r, that though the cx- 

c!i ke /rtf /d' to India and China was not granted 
in ptrli'hio, the corpoiation might exist, and an 
’exclusKftriiadc could by law'- be granted to no 
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oth^r Company ; no oth,er< corporate body could 
, exists an East- India Company, while the pre- 

sent, was in being. But while his mind had 
been occupied in studying these points, from 
the experience- he possessed and the intbrmation 
he procured, others! had taken a sliorter cut, and 
had outstripped him in . coining to their, conclu- 
sions. 

Ifjt were his duty, in the present . instance, 
only to point out errors, it would not be a 
very difficult task. In the Board of Control, ia 
the Court of wl^ich he was a member, and even 
in the Court of Proprietors, somelhidg might be 
pointed out which called for a remedy. But his 
mind had been relieved from all these difficul- 
ties, by the successive statements OfWis Majesty’s 
ministers, that the present system with some alte- 
rations ought to be continued. In the (kit'^et, a 
point of discussion had been introdbeedi- which 
surprised him very much —r that point as, 
whether the Sword should remain with the 
Company ? that had' sinc^ been given up, and 
th.e dispute was now ahoufthe He knew 

of but two principlf*; on wrhich men could be 
governed j hope and ,* and if cither of these 
principles was withdrawn, the authority of the 
governor must be destroyed, no empire can be 
shewn to exist upon any. other Lound,eti?n. It 
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therefore, astonished him, to find any persort 
could imagine it possible to carry on the Indian^ 
govern tnent, with the po^ccssiun of only one of k 
these engines. * 

If he were inclined to make any observations 
with jTespccl to the conclnct of His Majesty’s mi- 
nkters, it vr ould be this : — with all deference and 
respect, to them as an. individual, tlicy must have 
been to blame cither in so strojis an 

opinion with respect to a ciyutiniiance . of- the 
pre->ent system ; or in stating so slr'Jii!;/ that it nfight 
be given uj), it tiie Cennpany did not agree with 
v.hat they ,liad piopoundcd i^ the last letter 
liom the.*Eiirl of i*uckinghainshire. They must 
necessarily be wrciUg, on one or other of these 
points. If the system were a good one, it ought 
not to be overturned irom any trifling considera- 
tion j if it were not good, so strong an opinion of 
its cjftfeJIence ought not to have been expressed. 

could wish -to make a few observations 
on tlio subject of the diHerence between the 

Compat'.y and IJis ^Majesty’s ministers. 

(Jovernnient were of opinion, that the condi- 
tion they offered on the T?art of the outport.s, 
would not be attended *vith any material in- 
convenience; on the part of the Directors, it 
was contended, that it would be accompanied 
by very great inconvenience indeed j and it be- 
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caJ»e them to examine both sides of the question, 
in the way he had stated it, for on this point it 
-was absolutely necessary to make a stand. Now, 
he was sure that materials existed in that IIousCj^^ 
to shew that the Indian commerce could 
-not be extended farther than it had been ; and 
any endeavour to extend it further, was a iftost 
dangerous experiment, which would probably be 
attended with such disastrous consequences, as 
should not be ha;:arded for an object of mere spe- 
cufation. 

He felt extremely sorry, that, in discussing this 
question, as he wished to do, he was obliged to 
carry his auditors back to the* East; but without 
doing so, it was impossible for him to discuss the 
point upon which so much difference existed. 
They ought, in the first place, to look to India, 
with a view of enquiring, whether it were pos- 
sible to find in that country a more eitJcnsivc 
market for the manufactures of Great Britain. 
India was generally stated to have enriched almost 
every nation who had had any connection with that 
countryj but,in what way thaieni ichment had taken 
plac e, was notsoclcdrly pointed out. There was no 
doubt of the. fact, we found it mentioned even in 
Scripture : and history informed us that the Ty- 
ri in;, the Phoenicians, and all the other countries 
who had a subsequent conueclion with India, 
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became wealthy by trading with it. How they. 
obtrtiiicJ their wealth was not, however, stated.; 
It certainly was not by the goM and silver of 
India, for she had no mines. It was, there- 
fore, probably effjt'ted by those commercial na- 
tions bccomiiiij tile carriers for other countries ; 
for*tt was generally found tliat those who acted, as 
caniers ot merchandise between different king- 
donis became rich by this traffic : he believed it 
ml dit be afliraicd, that if India had nut absorbed 
a grc.it part oftlie precious metals brought ffom 
America, tlvy would be far nipre plcr.iy than 
they now^werc. But though India was not pos- 
se sed of gold or silver mines, yet it had a most 
f. rtilo and easily cultivated soil ; and he conceiv- 
ed one of the principal found.^f ons of the 
rich' s of a country must be the pnj iuce of the 
earth. If food was grown in such plenty that 
tlie hil^Or^of one person could provide suste- 
nance for four or five, the rest might be' employed 
in maniifaclurcs. This he considered to be the 
case in India; the m.a/iufactures were not nume- 
rous certainly j but food 'was so e.isily procured, 
the ii.l'.abilants could be supported for so little, that 
they were enabled to manufacture goods at a rate 
sq^cicntly cheap to admit a competition with all 
other establishments. And in the working of cot- 
lon, W-hich vtas one of the manufactures and of the 
growth of that country, they had arrived at such 
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ptt'fetftion, that lie was satisfied if a free import, 
•without duties, were pefmittcd, into this, they 
could co-npetc even with our own manufacto- 
ries, although we had the advantage of those 
facilities afforded us by the, use of riiachinery: 
there was a sureriority in cotton wrought bj^thc 
hand, which never could be found in that wrought 
by machinery ; the latter, in carding it, being cut 
to pieces, the other being drawn out by hand to 
the whole length of its fibre rendered the India 
cottons by tar the more durable. Thus they »aw 
one of the artitles of their m-inufacture could be 
produced in such astonishing, <[uantitie^ as could 
not be credited, if the nioderace nricc offood was 
not known. 

AVhat else did India po-sess ? She possessed silk, 
which might be produced to almost 'aoy extent, 
and the East-India Company .might assume some 
crerlit for attemptin,g to encourage tfie increaje of 
that commodity as far as possible ; as a Director 
of the East-Iiidia Company, he might perhaps 
entertain one opinion, btit as a public man ano- 
ther, and still he tliought that, on this point, it 
might be an exceedingly nice question, whether 
it would be most a*dvantagi;ous for the nation 
at large to receive their silk from India or frif^ 
Italy, if that country were in a state of freedom ; 
and he would tdll them the rcasoo>'^because 
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there was no doubt but that the silk of Italy was 
received as the price of the many factnres of this 
ronntryy and the silk of India, if carried beyond 
a certain point, could be purchased in no other 
way than by gold and silver, 

^idia also grew indigo, which might be culti- 
vated to an indefinite extent. He had been happy 
to hear, on a former day, that justice was dbne, 
in a certain degree, to the East-India Company, for 
the encouragement they gave to the propagation 
of that article ; but he did not think that /^///justice 
was done them, therefore he would venture a 
few words; on thp subject. In speaking of 
the protection, afibrdcd by the Company to the 
Indigo manufacture, there was One material 
point omitted— it should be made known, that, 
during the period of tlie lar.t war in India,, during 
li'.c guatest distresses of the Company, from 50, to 
100,000, f per , ann. were advanced to the indigo 
inerclinnts, wldlc the Company, for want of funds, 
were hardly able to carry on the war. I'he indigo 
nuTcliants had slated • tliat they could not pro- 
ceed unless, aid was afforded them,' . and aid 
xvas supplied from the Company’s funds, though 
they couM,vcry ill afibrd^to spare it. (Hear! 

He confessed, when he had sometimes 
heaul the statements made to the public, relative 
to tl)c coaduct of the East^-India Company to^ 
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•war^s the Indigo manufactui;ers, it struck him as 
having something like the ^ appearance of a dog 
rising td bite the hand of his master, from whom 
he had- rcccived'^kindiicss and protection. (Hear! 
hear!) 

Besides indigo, a koga^qi^ntity of Saltpetre 
Was pft^uced in the East-Indies. This was an 
article of very great concern at the present 
time, and one which, he believed, the French 
Wei^ under the necessity of obtaining from us. 
How they got it, he did not know ; but he had ■■ 
reason to suppose that such was the fact. 'Ihe 
Company’^ Indian territories algo producad Sugar, 
Spices, Coffee, Pepper, and Tin, — Pdtbelain, iii *' 
the greatest variety, could be procured from China. 
Copper they did not possess in thetn^lves, but it 
could be brought at a very cheap froiu a 
neighbouring country — ^Timber also, th^ possess- 
ed in the greatest abundance and •of the* mpst 
perfect quality, and Hemp also. Now, he would 
ask, what it whs possible for a country like this, 
jjossessed of such resources, to want from, others ? 
They could also mat^uficture a,, variety' of other 
articles if (hey pleased, but 'they do. not want 
them. * 

It rcal^ had astonished him to hear titeJai^ua]^" 
which had been held as to the surplus’ j^oduce of 
India,— she will grbw any thing you liii^tt, it is 
/ 2 G 
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■true, but you must give ber in return, gold an4 
silver, for^he will take hardly any thing else, and- 
this was proved by the American trade } for you 
cannot expect, and she wi)i p(^.t give you her 
produce for nothing. The merchants of that 
country, although they had the world open ta 
them, to select what articles they pjeawd for 
the India market, yet they were obliged to 
purchase their cargoes by the precious met^^ 
with few exceptions, a small quantity indeed $»f 
wares and merchandize being taken in exch^lqge. 
I here was no doubt whatever)^ if you provided 
gold and silver, that India would furnish almost' 
every description of produce; but it was also 
as clear, that, in return, she would take nothing 
from you but tjbe precious rnctals.— In corro- 
boration of what he had said, and to prove that 
India had been absorbing all the gold, and silver 
of the WQjld, he had-an official paper in his pos- 
session, from which it appeared, that .£’2,997,000, 
per annum, were paid to that country in bul- 
lion, upon the awjage of the last seven 
years— during a period in which this coun- 
try had found herself reduced to the alter- 
native of attempting to* turn our paper into 
gpld and Silver, by act of Parliarnent. If he. 
understood this matter rightly, he believed it 
was perfectly impracticable for them to find a 
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of any great itfagnitttdte for the disposal 
of thdr manufactures in iri'dfa; and standing 
as a Director of the Company, he should be 
deserving of the*^^eVei^t Cfensure, if he supported, 
what he conceived to bee. mWe delusion, — ^he 
did not mean to’ contend', ' fbaf those who' held 
a difF:rcnt opinion', did not believe thftmselves 
rights but as far as he could judge, from the best 
jiiformation, an extension of the trade to India 
was,not practicable. 

There was another point which would 'deci{jFd' 
his mind, if thfi^ circumstances he had stated 
had not sufficiently done so already. •Sihiatcd 
as the India Company was at that moment, the 
remittances required from India, thust be so 
large as to bear down'^ any trade that should be 
attempted to be carried on in opposition them. 
— This remittance must be settled befbrq'a trade 
can exist; and he was stating this in* the fade.of 
merchants, who knew the fact. ' The person 'Whb 
wishes to remit had np alternative. He must do' 
it at any price. If, for iosftnce, he lent money 
on a AVest India estate;, and' the proprietor lived 
in this couhtry, till that money' was paid, no 
trade could*e^ist': coute qid coMct let the remit-f 
tance be Vi^hat it may, it mast ab^iuteJy 
sent. I>y turning to page 36 of the printed cor- 
respondence, and by a reference to what hie- should 
i o 2 
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State, the sums that must .be paid at the present, 
moment would appear j and he could not resist de- 
taining the Court by making a few comments oi^ 
the figures, there introduced. The accounts could 
certainly have been mote satisfactorily stated iri 
that, paper j but the Company forbore to make 
any alteration. These accounts were called for 
by the House of Commons, he believed, without 
any reference whatever to the renewal of the 
Charter; and as they had gone forth, the Direct- 
ors thought it more fair to make use of theni, in 
their present slate. u 

13y thj statements, in page 56, it would be, 
seen that the whole of the trade brought on 
an average from India to'Europc and America, by 
the Company, by individuals, and by foreign na- 
tions, amounted annually to about ,.£’3,800,000; 
Now, they should look to what the country must 
receive frptji India in remittances. In the first 
place there was .£850,000 for territorial expen- 
ccs. Perhaps, if they entered very accurately intq 
this item, a discussion might arise, whether some 
small part of it ought not rather to be placed to 
another account; and, ther*efore, to obviate that, 
he would reduce it to Xsoo.OpO. But the Court 
must feel with him, that if the country paid 
this sum, no matter in what way, for the Indian 
territory, that territory must reimburse them in 
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-Aomc mnnner nr other. There- was ajso a Ifirge 
debt due in India, to the amount of twenty or 
thirty millions, the interest of which was some- 
W'hore about fifteen .ln 4 n!dred thousand pounds. 
Now, by the terms on which the loans constitut- 
ing this debt stood at present* the whole of that 
interest might be drawn U{)On the Company by 
the persops concerned, if they chqose to do so ; and 
they had been informed by their servants abroad, 
that they expected the Company would be called 
upon for one million per annum. Now this one mii- 
Ijon, forming past of this debt, if demanded to be 
paid in England, remittances must be ^ent from 
India to moot that demand, whether the ex- 
change was favourable or unfavourable. Tiic 
next was a. sum disbursed annually here, to kecj> 

■ up tfieir military establishment, in storesir cannon, 
guns, and a variety of other articles, a^ountini^ 
to ^300,000. These sums forme^.a total of. 
.i,-M0O,0C)O, Which pnist be remitted to *this 
country, let that rcioittauce come in whatsoever 
shape it might. Tl’c next was a fura of .£500,000, 
exported by individuals, apd which must in ^ si- 
milar way be returned, and. could not be carried 
out in a manner more beneficial to the country j 
being disposed of in the purchase of a great varjrjty 
of-articles manufactured in England. Yet if that 
sum vrent out, it was necessary that jt should 
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(JoQie home again. There was also a sum of ■ 
rtear ^500,000 exported by the captains and 
officers* to which the same argument would 
apply. There were a variety of sums arising from 
the saviftgs of the Company’s servants in Judia 
ftotn the interest of property belonging to per- 
sons in this country but left in India ; these might 
be taken together at tlie whole a sum of ^£500,000* 
There was also a sum sent out by the Company 
in th"? shape of tni'K?, which might be ubouC 
,£600*000. The stun sent out in this shape must 
of course be rei'irnoJ, buteviderftly could not be 
more usefully (.njpjoycd for the public. The 
wliolc of these items put together amounted to 
X3,(hiOiOOO, whereas the amount of the trade, 
was about ,£3*800,000. 

I'Vom this sum of ,£3,000,000* he observed, 
that, to the a.mount ol ,£600*000* according 
to the best •of his judgment, the returns niighf 
be made from India through China, and here 
he wished to discharge his mind of a debt of 
gratitude due to a nobleman of distinguished 
iibiiilies. He always considered a return of this des- 
cription from China as a matter of great moment. 
It was but justice to say, th'^t Mr. Hastings had 
his eye on it j and that Sir John Mafcphebon and 
sdbsoqucht governors also attended to it. But it 
was right that the public should know, that the' 
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. matter was ultimately, effected by tlic Marquis 
Wellesley; to him the country was mainly indebted 
for procuring returns from India through China to 
an extent before unknown ; and who by that mca- 
fure prevented this amount frqm being sent there 
in bullion which could not now be found. Sub- 


tracting this sum, it would jeducc the calls they 
had on [ndia to .£ 3 , 100 , 000 , whereas the whole 
amount of trade to every part of America and Eu- 
rqpc, as he before observed, was only £^ 3 , 800 , 000 , 
whreh only exceeded the remittance by £ 1700 , 000 , 
and w'ould only do so by £200,000, if the whole 
interest of the debt was drawn for. JJJow, he 
would apk, was there a possibility of extending 
the export of manufactures farther, under the, 
circumstances he had stated ? and was jtherc not 


a greater likelihood, that the East-fnclia Company 
would be reduced to ruin, by throwing open the 
trade, than that the expectations wh^ch had been 
delusively raised, would be really satisfied ? . 

lie now begged permission to make a few 
cursory o,bscrvations rcspcctiiig what had fallen 
from an hon. Proprietor (Mr, Hume), and ho 
hoped he might be ajlowed to say, that many 
parts of his speech ewnced great ability, though 
he entirely disapproved of his conclusions. IJis 
task was one of great difBcuIty, but he was sure 
no man could have performed it in a more able 
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roannor. The bon. Proprietor stated, that 
very Jarge increase of trade had taken place iit^ 
consequence of the facility granted to the pri* 
vate traders in 1793. That was true : still 
there was a wide difference between stating 
the truth and the tc/iole truth. If he had wished 
to do justice to that part of the subject, he ought 
to have shewn, that previous to 1793, a large trade 
of {>rivilcgc was carried on by the Captains and 
OiHccrs of' the Conij)any's ships, which was^not 
altered by* the regulations of that year ; there- 
tore, in describing the amount of fhc trade at a sub- 
sequent period, that part of it which was carried 
on under the privileges so granted to the oflicers, 
ought to I'.avc been staled, and they could not 
^ome to a certain conclusion on this point, without 
thc^ knew what proportion of the trade, in that’ 
season, belonged to those privileged persons. If 
it jliouJd 'be found that the privileged trade 
was greatly decreased ; the accession of privale- 
Iradc ought not to be considered as new, but 
rather as a transfer from A. to B. — from the cap- 
tains to the private traders. But, at all events, 
whether increased or decreased, ii ought to be 
taken from this hon. gentleman’s calculation* The 
accounts which the hon, gentleman produced on 
this point, appeared more calculated to lead them 
into error, tlian to direct tlicm to a correct conclu- 


m 
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*sjon. lie had entered at length into the subject 
Jot' the detention of the Company’s ships in 
India-— this he conceived was unnC(X'ssary', 
because, as it was agreed, on all hands, that the 
port of London should be placed on a new 
footing, by permitting private individuals^to 
navigate their ships as they pleased, his obser- 
vations did not apply to the present subject. 

No w, he would endeavour to state shortly what 
ap[V-arcd to him to be the jut of the argument 
bctw'cen tliosn and His Majesty’s Ministers.— 
'I'hey said no n/atcrial inconvenience would arise 
to the Coutj'.any from the .opetiing Ahe trade 
to the oiitports — the way in which the matter 
btrn ;!: him was this — that all the advnlrrrcvi duties 
at present chargeable upon ' diifcrcut articles, 
must be altered, and for this reason, because be 
thcuglit it was absolutely impossible to retain 
them at the ontports, where no means existc^j to 
tied the value of t’losc ai tides. Tliercfore the 
ad valorem duties must be abrogated in those 
port.-), and some other mode substit-tted. This, 
I’.e aun.ittcd, was a fiscal rcgiilatl-n, i^nt it migiit, 
nc. erthdes-i, be attended with considerable dif- 
ficuliiesj it possibly might cause a rise in duties ; 
fniiii what tlicy liad seen, they might rest assured 
that it would not produce an abatement. 

The nc.Nt consequ-ijca would be, that the 
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Merchants in the city of London must be put 
on the same footing with those of the Outports j 
their duties must be the same. Tliejf would 
likewise go to the Mouse of Commons and 
require, not as a boon, but as a right, that if 
East-India products were sent to the warehouses 
or private merchants at the Outports, they should 
also be sent to the warehouses of the merchants 
of London; and then, the whole of their ar- 
rangements with flis Majesty’s late Government 
would be totally done away, and the complete 
destruction of all the plans whioh had been de- 
vised at the India Mouse, for the purpose of col- 
lecting and keeping this trade together, must 
immediately follow. 

Tliere was another point which was also wor- 
thy of attention. Was it possible to conceive that' 
the trade could be carried on by the Company, 
and also by t^e Public, at the same time in different 
manners ? Were the sales to proceed by public 
outcry at theEast-lndia House, and by individuals 
in a different way, it must undoubtedly create that 
confusion which they all united in deprecating. 
He would not say alterations might not be made 
judiciously; but a very string case indeed should 
be adduced on the other side, to justify the terms 
which had been offered. With respect to the faci- 
lity of communication with India, of the dangers to 
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>be apprehended from which, a great deal had been 
^id, he, on his conscience, believed, that it would 
be attended with most injurious consequences to 
the interests of the country. He thought the only 
effectual control that could be devised,for checking^ 
improper conduct on the part of the private mer- 
chants, would be by compelling them to submit 
their journals for examination, at the East- India 
House, or before some other body appointed for 
that purpose ; otherwise there could be no sort of 
protection, cither for the natives of that country of 
for the prosperity of this. The dangers to be appre- 
hended from smuggling appeared to him ^ be very 
great. The inroad on public duties, he feared,would 
be most extensive. He might entertain an erro- 
neous idea ; but what would be the situation of 
the public and of the East'^India Company, if it 
turned out that he was right ? What would be 
the consequence, if the immense duties on tea 
should be evaded ? To answer such defalcation, 
new taxes must be imposed on the shoulders of 
the people. 

The duty on tea he allowed was a tax,— ’but it 
was a very easy one,— and if that were impaired 
some substitute must Be thought of, which would 
probably be felt more severely. They must ateo 
recollect this, that the duties on tea could not bb 
broken down, without their profits being broken 
2 H 2 
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down also ; and they were profits absolutely nc-^ 
cessary to prevent their v/hoic eslablishment from 
being a burden on tlic Country. N'nw, it all thtsc^ 
mischiefs were likely to arise from the extension of 
the trade, and from any misapprehension of the 
subject. Ministers should carry the mcasiirc, 
w«uld not the Ministers themselves and the 
Country at large have a just right to censure them 
jf they had not plainly and boldly staled all these 
facts (Hear ! hear !) 

He allowed that Ilis Majesty’s Allnisters Arcjrc 
capable of formiiig an opinion this question : 
but it might in some degree be influenced as 
theirs might be, c’ither by misapprehension or by 
Interests. It was the duly of the Company, 
therefore, to state the true circumstances of the 
case, broadly and fairly, that the Public might 
form a judgement on the point in dispute. For 
his part, he thought the proposition made to them 
was neither more nor less than an endeavour to 
run speculation against practice (hear ! hear !) ; 
and so feeling, it was his duty to speak oat on 
the occasion. At the same time, he allowed that 
he might be mistaken. Still it was his duty to 
speak his undisguised opinion ; the public might 
findpthers wiser, but he was sure they would not 
find one whose intentions were more honest. 

If the Court would permit him to allude a 
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Klllc luilicrcusly cn so grave a subject, he would 
recall tlicir miiKls to that period wliich the heart 
somclinics cieliglits to be brought back to, — 
he meant the hours ot' childhood. Gentlemen 
inig’.it recollect an old riddle soaietiines offered 
to clii'dren for their amusement, which he con- 
sidered not inap])licable to this question, ond 
which lu: would take the liberty of repeating: 

Huniiity-Dumpty sat on a wall, 

HLimpty-Dumpty had 11 great fall ; 
t All the King's horses and all the Kin:^*s men. 

Could nerer put nuinpty-Dampfy together again/* 

(Bursts of / lu-Ji'cr and ap/.ldiiso). Now if nil 
their cstablidi.iicnts should b«' overturned by this 
measiuc — if ihe r v.archouoos should be rendered 
uselc'i — if their ' X'onsive anungements should 
be destroyed — if tlio ir«rgc duly now levied on 
the China trade sliou.’ J be annihilated— if the 
profit of the East-Inciia Company should be dimi- 
nished — if the revenue of the coaittrV shoul^ be 
seriously injured — if the dock.s should be dis- 
mantled, and the ships dispersed — then we may 
say. 

That all (he Kirtg’s hor‘jes and all the King's men 
Will never put Huiuply-Danapty together again/* 

( Laughter and applausoj. A house might be 
pulled down in a single day, but to build 
one up required a co.n.udera’oie period of 
timej therefore, he confessed, when he had 
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seen persons speaking so decidedly in favor of the < 
adoption of this remedy, for evils, which he be- ^ 
lieved were imaginary, he had felt great sur- 
prise ; for it seemed to him much better to try 
what could be improved in systems already 
established, than to exchange them for spe- 
culation and experiment : the observations which 
some people had made, that our connection 
with India was, in truth, an unnecessary one, 
had not been viewed as it ought. Those who 
entertained this sentiment believed, that, atter 
the intended change, the Empise would still re- 
main perfect in nil its parts ; but he was of opinion 
that the steps about to be adopted were likely to 
have a very dilTerent effect. 

. The hon. gentleman concluded by stating his 
thanks to the Proprietors for the attention which ■ 
they had shewn him. Me had avoided profes- 
sions as mpej) as he could ; for, in his humble 
apprehension, the characters of men ought to be 
' read in their lives and actions, and not in their 
professions ; the one .might be fallacious, the 
other could not ; and he ia'ned, that as far as his 

a* 

actions have been developed, he might be per- 
mitted to declare, that his licart was his coun- 
try’s — his gratitude belonged to those from 
whom he had received benefits— and his con- 
science was between himself and his Maker. 
(Loud applause). 
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. Mr. Grant (the Director) said— -that in the 
Avritings of the executive body, on the subject . 
which now agitated the Proprietors and the 
public in general, they had stated the dangers 
of the proposed innovation to be of two kinds ; 
political and commercial. He need not repeat to 
them the particulars, wherein these several dan- 
gers consisted, he would proceed to observe, that 
the hon. gentleman (Mr. Hume) had fallen in 
with the opinions of those, who considered the 
political danger as merely chimerical, and the 
commercial part* to be the only question of 
real importance. Those gentlemen, ^who, in 
the former debate, so well illustrated the dangers 
of a political nature, as to shew that part of the 
question to be transcendent, and to absorb the 
other; had adduced such triumphant arguments, 
that there was not the least occasion for him to 
enter on that division of the questign^ they had 
also replied to many of his observations of a com- 
mercial natnrv?, and particularly an honourable 
and learned gentleman (Mr. R. Jackson) nOw 
present, had distinguished himself by his argu- 
ments on that occasion, as he had frequently done 
on others. Mr. Graht thought, however, ther^ 
was still room for some further remarks. The 
hon. Proprietor had come prepared with a mass of 
papers containing the statements of many years, 
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which no gentleman could foresee, and it wSs* 
extremely difficult to follow them on hearing'^ 
them read in Court} but he (Mr. (/rant) had 
endeavoured to collect the matter of them, and 
as they were statt ments more immediately cal- 
cujated to fall in with the prejudices of the pre- 
sent day, they ought to be distinctly met } and 
that was the task which he had imposed upon 
himself. (Hear! Hear!) A task which, though 
it was peculiarly unfavorable to a speaker, mjght 
bp of great use to the cause of truth ; and for 
the sake, of that object he wifs' willing to sacri- 
fice hiseowu pcrijonal consideration. (Hear ! 
Hear!) 

The Court would be aware from what he had 
already said, tl:at ho meant to confine himself 
chiefly to the conimorcial part of the subject.’ 
Two of the most important arguments advanced 
by^ the Court of Directors, were, in the first 
place, “ that there can be no ti.ate.bil in- 
crease in the exportalimi .of the p. od .K -ions of 
this country, for the yensumption of th.: natives 
ot India, than at present pxiots}” and, in ihc 
next, “ that it is act practicable to incroaGe, in 
any material degree, th ; vent of Indian produc- 
tions, in this country.” These two positions they 
had defended in their v/riting". They had ar- 
gued, that, from the customs, habits, climate, and 
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Religious prejudices of the natives, and from the 
state of society amongst them, it was not possible 
to introduce any general consumption of the ma- 
nufactures of this countjy^. He referred, for thd 
trut,h of this assertion, to 'the experience of past 
ages. From the time of the Romans to the pre- 
sent day, it had not been found practicable to 
introduce amongst the inhabitants of Hindostan, 
articles of European manufacture for genefal use. 
Agaiyst these declarations of experience, sanction-' 
cd by history, and within the knowledge of mul- 
titudes belonging to this Company, and acquaint- 
ed with the Indian world, were, produced decla- 
rations of a contrary kind, from those who had 
petitioned parliament, and who had had no con- 
nection with the Indian trade. There was no 
argument in these' petitions- so common as the 
practicability of encreasing the export of manu- 
factures to an incalculable extent. •• , 

In order that the Court might be able'^to 
judge of the species of reasoning urged by th<ii? 
advocates for an open trade*, he had abstraetdti^ 
from some of the petitions laid on the table 
of the House of Commons, certain passages, 
which he should now, with the ' permission bf 
the Court, read. The first was from the cutleii « 
of Hafkimshire, a disfritt in Yoi-kshire, '''whb" 
.stated, tlnit the annual exports of our manu- 

2 I 
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factures to' all the legions of the East scaJctfljr 
amounted to one i'fth of the ordinary en^rta 
sent to the United States,”— a people, it rrtust 
be • observed, exactly like ourselves in cus- 
toms ftnd manners, an^ totally difisimilar 
the natives of India. Tlie petition" then ^es 
on, " though the former exceed the . latter 
seven fold in extent, and fifty fold in popula- 
tion, but ttho’ .have little or no want of oftr 
commodities, and as little means of purchasing 
them.” The next petition was from the woollen 
manufacturers of Wiltshire j ‘persons who had 
long bgnefited l).y t^ Company’s custom, and 
he was sorry to say this was not the only instance 
in which those who had grown Wealthy under 
the influence of the Company bad turned round 
-and attacked them, 'rbese - petitioners say’, 
“ that they have been prevented by the Com- 
pany’s .charter, in a tCry great degree, from sup- 
plying an immense po^Miiation, and that by a re- 
moval df restrictions, they would receive orders 
■"•ibr goods idfinitelit beyond'- those of the Com- 
pany.’- The next .was ffomitbe ’merchants Of 
Bradford,' an inland towrt Ih^'^Yorkshire, who 
state, that there- are mhny rdtwf/rb And worsted 
•■articiest at jitesent unknown in the^lEast, which, 
^‘through the ' Seal and eattrptize of individiaals, 
‘ might be disposed of in the immense ^eitfHirics 
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df:^ north and nortb-sast of Jndia, where ^herc 
iSiflCigreat variety of climate, and inhabited .by 
millions of people in altiiost every stage of civili- 
zation and they further stated^ that China is 
a peculiar object of their hope." (Laughter.) 

The Merchants of Shefiicld . Address the House 
in a. more brilliant strain, and,. at greater length ; 
theyrsay, that “ if the trade of this United i^ing- 
.'dom were permitted to flow m^mpeded over 
thosj extensive, luxuriant, and opulent regions, 
though it might, at the outset, like a torrent re* 
:.prest and swollett'by obstruction, when its sluices 
were first opened, break forth with uncoptroula- 
ble impetuosity, deluging instead of supplying 
the district before it j yetithtit at length the wa- 
ters of commerce might wear themselves chan* 
.'nels, through which they might continue to 
flow ever afterwards in regular-,.and fertilizing 
streams.” They also asserted that ^wjjere no de‘ 
mand existed, the enterprizing spirit. of tl^ct^nler- 
chant could have the effect of p'cating it.- (Loud 
laughter.) Now, the speech of the hon. gen^ 
man (Mr. Hume),, fr^m beginning .to end, had a 
tendency to fortify this delusion. He had .'en- 
deavoured to. shew- that our expor|^ to Iqdia 
had»'^een largely extended, . that, the 
frodPdfidia had also ^atly increased, and^-mH' 
nright be extended to an indefinite degree. .. He 
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wished to hitve. his expsession clearly andpre-* 
cisely understood. He did pot mean to say ‘that* 
the hon. gentlemen supposed it to be so •, but a 
, delusion did prevail in the minds of the people; 
and that was a strong re^pn with him (Mr. G.) 

' for going into a detailed explanation, for the pur- 
pd^e of invalidating the hon. gentleman’s state- 
Biehts and the inferencc& drawn from them. 

First, with respect to the exports ; he had pro- 
duced a statement of exports by individuals to In- 
dia since' 1793, and he had thence said that from 
1798 to 1807 they had increased five fold, for 
that in 1798 there were eighteen lacks and a 
half, arid in 1807 eighty nine and a half, being 
an increase in nine ypi^rs of seventy-one lacks, 
or pearly four fold, and he professed to iake this 
from the report of the exiterpad commerce /of 
India, the earlier periods of which were printed. 
Mr. Grantj^id he must, in the first place, ar- 
rai^n.&e accuracy of this < statement. The hon. 
gentleman. treated the subject as if there had been 
a r^ular progr^verise. butAtbe facts did not 
bear him out in, this ass'umptipn.. It was a fliic- 
tuating trade, ^sometimes iess^,^and sometimes 
more. The .accounts on wiiich he founded his 
^atement for the latest years, were in. that hbUse, 
^Vfedtot^t to be'^iio ^vhereiflse,: except wit^^ 
Board’ of Control; he knew not, -th<^^<^ 
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where he iiad ciccess to fheriii or to some of his 
, dthcr computations ; biit the Court would per- 
ceive, that the most accurate standards were the 
documents received from the different govern- 
ments' of India;; ' Biit he had dext to observe, 
that the hon. gferttl^an's comparison of 1J798 
and 1 807, is founded dri iihperfect data. The 
reports of external commerce ‘ wdre begun in 
'Bengal in 1795-6, and in the oth^ governments 
noj: till 1802 ; so that where he spokd df eighteen 
and a half lacks, in 1798, he referred to ^ngal 
only; while the increase to eighty-nine lacks 
Was the increase of alh' ludia. Morijover, the 
sum of 18§' lacks began not with 1798, 
but with 1795 6, and ' the increase to 89 
locks ‘was in a period of tivelve, and not of 
vn«e years, Thd^'Iact v^zs, that that was an 
increase vi three and a halfi m thirteen years 
instead of five-fold in nine yea^is,*,; 
commerce also, it mt^t be recolldbted, con- 
sisted of two descriptions — one belonging to 
the commanders add ofi?ccTSi‘'df the Compa^^s 
ships, the other t^ the privafe-tr4ders; ;,,Thc 
trade carried ‘pn- by the commanders, existed 
long before the enlargement in 1793, and 

f Properly speaking, encrease was only, 

Mr. Ipume, four times the amount of the sum in 17^5^ 
Mr, Grant two and a half limes. { 
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the only private-trade which was then pcrw 
ipitted. llbe trade carried on by both these, 
parties, arnounted, in 1795 6, to 18 lacks; 
when, therefore, the hon> gentleman began his 
cornparison, , as if the en^j^emeot commenced 
with the opening of the private-trade, . he was 
wrong; for the trade by the commanders was 
admitted loirg b,efore it. 

And here material circumstance should be 
noticed. TilJ the year 1798, the imports front 
. India were low, on an average about 1 3 lacks 
per annum ; in that year the Warehousing act 
passed, th| imports ^we^ 31 lacks, and a con* 
sidcrable change took place in Indian com- 
merce. Any persons w^re allowed , to import, 
without paying the duties, w4tich were 'v very 
high ; the goods being oi\]y warehoused for- 
the .purpose of e^sportation at -soni^ future 
time, and he# believed goods were not only 
import^ -^by our mercha^t^, but a consider- 
able.. quantity w^s sent here as to a by 

per^s not belonging to this country. The whole 
of thi^ trade, therefore, was ni^ucii swelled by the 
warehousing act, and by the sharte wjhiph the Com- 
p^y’a, commanders and officl^rs ,liad ..ijB it. The 
persons di^ not carry on this trade merely as- , 
_*l^atttt.of profit i but, their pay not being s.u^. 
to meet their expenses, as they could get . 
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g«^s on credit, and had-* the freight free of 
chargb, they were enabled to carry out their veii* 
tures at a cheaper rate than other merchants could,' 
~and were induced tdlembarlc in the trade. Yet 
he believed these venfi^s were very often attended 
with considerable ‘io^V. The officers were n<^t in 
the habit of employing any itgents— they did the 
business entirely themselves,— they got merfchan- 
dize on credit,--— and they had ffd’ght for nothing ; 
siiy, with all these advantages, they' were fre- 
quently losers. He had known persons go out with 
goods to the ambunt of ,£’20,000, and, after pay- 
ing interest and all charges, not have £^1,000 of 
the adventure at the end of the voyage. The 
proportion of this export to India, carried on 
by the commandos and officers was very con- 
siderable } and it t^as by no means to be sup-,, 
posed, thA they wOuId resign a great deal of 
it to the merchants. • , 

But there were other strong reasons to ac- 
count for the incre^. in the exports since 
1793. The numbeff of the Company’s ships 'Md 
been much augmented, and the conimand(^s of 
course appointed tCl them, mast still carryout 
goods. What was s^lll more natural, howeVcri> 
the European poptilation all over' India, 
sadl& period, had been irtcrcased five-foiSf/‘'6y 
King’s troops, now 20,000, whereas in 1793 they 
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were but «■ few regitn^ntf ; ‘by European setflef»i 
9 iid a large navy ; all which tended to create tifb 
demand for articles manufactured in this country.- 
But this was not wholly an increase of con* 

■ sumptiont for if those persoiu had staid in Great 
Britain^ they must have used our martufactures in a 
conAderable proportion. At the outsMe, the in- 
crease had been but tkre^^and-a-kalf since 1793 j 
and this, in a great measure, arose from the privi- 
lege trade of the commanders and officers whieV' 
existed before that time, and the great increase 
of European population, 

.And nojv he desired to join issue with' the hon. 
gentleman, and to bring his statement in proof 
against himself. The hon. gcntlerijan had con- 
tended for a large increased export, and certainly 
,tbe increase was considerabJej* But was-there any 
proof they bad ^ent a ’single' newiftticle for . 
the use of the natives of India during that time ? 
They certainly had not, .-Tbc articles were men- 
tioned in a book, he held in his hand, and, except 
a moderate quantity of iron, lead, and tin, and the 
articlcof cochineal, which w^^entto Bombay, and 
which was not a produce of this'country, all the 
t«t were intended, for* Eufopcan consumption. 
Be said therefore that, those .were important 
documents, and the facts which feealted from them 
most important. : 
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• Jlere was an cxpewment.i of twenty years, 
trade largely opened, and notone new 
article of consumption fof the natives had been 
introduced : of articles for personal use or con- 
veniencci cither to w<^f, to ornament,^ to eat, 
or to drink, not one htis been exported - to that 
country for native O'??. It had 'been said that 
diligence, attention, and enterprizc, were want- 
ing ; and the merchants of Sbeffipid say, ** if 
they do not ,find a demand, they will create it 
but besides adventurers of this country, he knew 
there were Europeans in India who had as 
much knowledge as these gentjemeri possessed, 
and as great an- avidity to pursue their own in- 
terests, who had not found out any of these 
new sources of wetd^b and prosperity. There 
were besides natitte merchants who purchased 
goods from^Europe to sell again ; and was it- tO' 
be supposed, that if they saw, for dn« •moment, 
any opening for European manufactures, amongst 
the native inhabitants, that they would not 
immediately endeavoor to»supp1jr them? 
way of enforcing this ^opic, he wished to read n 
report which had been printed, by an officer in 
that House, and which *gavc a particular account 
of the. exports from this country to India. It .*, 
also gfcve an account of the tonnage appropr iated 
to the private trade, from 1803-4 to isip-ll in- 

3 K 
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elusive, which appeared to have been 54,OQP 
tonsi of this, only ? 1,800 were made use of bj 
the private merchants; and he had given a 
list of the most material articles in which 
that tonnage had been occupied. There 
were 6,511 tons in wine; beer 2;21-4; iron 
5,000 ; copper 8,000 ; oil, spirits, confectionary, 
preserves. See. '533. There were also tprnery, 
boots, and ^pes, and fifty other trifling articles, 
all for European consumption, and nothing else ; 
evidently shewing, that there was no articTc par- 
ticularly for the use of natives, or difiering fropi 
what had been sent there before. 

Now one strong proof that there had been no 
great demand of the sort, is, that 54,000 tons of 
shipping were allowed, and only 21,800 employ- 
ed. If there had been the least likelihood of 
jprocuring a sale for any of the commodities pf 
this county, ho man can doubt that more of the 
tbnnage would liave been engaged. This was an 
argument he thought of very great importance. 
There was an experiment of twenty years— 
great facility being allowed ; yet, during that long 
period, no one new article^ of British manufac- 
ture for the use of the Indians had been exported 
to their Eas|crn territories. The hon. gentleman 
had mentioned M^. Colebrook as an authority 
for his opinion, that the consumption of the 
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iha^ufactures of this coi’intry might be indefinite- 
ly extended in India. It had since been stated, 
truly, that the part of the work to which the 
hon. gentleman referred, was not the production ' 
of Mr. Coicbfook, but of a free merchant de- 
ceased, and he (Mr. Grant) held the proof of tins 
in his hand on the authority of Mr; Colebrook 
himself. He then referred to a printed book 
entitled, “The Husbandry an'd Interns^l Com- 
merce of Bengal,” published so long ago as 
1806 ; in the preface to which, (though he 
does not name himself) he writes thus, “ the 
remainder of the original work relates to 
manufactures and external commerce, and was 
written by a friend of mine now deceased.” It 
was clear therefore that Mr. Colebrook had dis- 
claimed that part of the work relative to ex- 
ternal coihmerce, no less than six years ago. 
And he was sorry that his name* should 
used to give strength and stability to'- what 
he must call a delusion. Certainly if a gen- 
tleman of his knowledge ."and experience had 
come forward and said— send those manufac- 
" tures, you will find vent for them in India,” it 
would have staggered Inm, but he should not have 
beer^by any means convinced ; for from his resi- 
dence ‘ in that country he was perhaps as well 
2 K 2 
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versed in the subjects ‘connected with their 
trade and commerce, as Mr. Colebrook. 

• The hon. gentleman next had recourse to the 
trade to China— -he states that “ in 1793, that trade 
amounted in value to .£’629, OCX), and that in 1 803, 
it had increased to jC 1 , 500, 000 thus in ten 
•years doubling its original amount. From thence 
he infers the practic::bility of still fartlier ex- 
tending the ejfports of this country. Now the 
fact was, that the commutation act had not fully 
developed its powers 'till after 1793. — but he 
would say more — the Comparty had been, for 
many years, in the habit of exporting woollens 
(purchased from tlic Wiltshire manufacturers, 
and others, from those manufacturers w’ho now at- 
tacked them) at a considerable loss. This was 
not done, as the hon. gentleman might suppose, 
from commercial ignorance or' indifference to 
lossj but ‘from a true poliefy;- which' taught thenr 
to assist the country, by supporting its manufac- 
turers, when they could do.it without sustaining 
a very material loss and with the hope of con- 
tinuing a system, from thq excellence of which 
they had seen so many good effects. 

The hon. gentleman tfiematated that he had 
concluded what he intended to say as to the ex- 
ports to India, and he hoped after what he had 
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stated, that there appeared no ground whatever 
for the declaration which had been so repeatedly 
made, that they could extend that trade without 
limitation. On the contrary, he should only ob- 
serve, that they could not make an alteration with- 
out absolutely changing the nature of those people 
-■-which he thought must be a very slow process,— 
And he hoped that this would be a warning 
to persons wishing to embark their property' in a 
new trade. To look back to an experience of 
twenty vears, to act with caution and circum- 
spection, could do them no harm ; and those, who 
lis'" v,;d to the dictates of juudence ip thiS'ife- 
spect, would probably find their account in it. 
'fl'.e high freight of the .Company had been 
considered as checking the private trader; but 
what was to be said of the loss sustained by the 
captains and officers who paid no freight ? This 
argument was unanswterable. , , 

He ne.xt wished to say a few words onjhc ^on, 
Gentlennn’sstatcinent with respect to the exports 
from India ; first to this country, and nest to 
America. The hotj, gentleman., said, “ a large 
increase in the exports took place in 1793, when 
the trade w'as oj)ened, and that there was no rea- 
son why the exports might not,h#^.extendcd ten 
times as much.” In the printed Sales of the Com- 
pany, from the ye^r 1793 to 1809- IQ, the first 
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alN^icIe is ,;Cl81,710i on account of privileged 
aiid private traders ; which, said the lion. GeflK 
lleman, was increased in 1798 to .£’881,000; in 
1810 to jC 1, 7 47, 000.” But it wOuld have been as 
well if he had gone on with the whole ac- 
cottnt i and be would have found, that it fell, in 
J809-10, to ^1,129,000. On this subject he 
should observe, as he bad done before, that the 
warehousing act had made a very material diffe- 
rence by encouraging imports from India. 

He would state, in the next place, that this trade 
from India was in some degree a forced trade ; as 
the captains and officers were obliged to take a 
proportion of goods. It was also a remittance 
trade; a certain quantity of the fortunes made in 
that country being of necessity to be remitted to 
this, even at a loss, which circumstances had the 
effect of forcing a trade. Gentlemen would See the 
difference beKvcen property which individuals 
were obliged to remit, and that placed in the 
hands of private merchants, who would consider, 
before they embarked it, what pro'fit they were 
likely to make. Those vvhp have fortunes to 
send home, have not an opportunity of thus con- 
sidering the matter; they inust * remit their pro- 
perty, even af a disadvantage: but we should 
look more narrowly into the subject. 

ITie whole amount of Sales at the IndiSi House* 
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from 1793 to 1809-10, of privileged and private 
persons, was thirty-two millions. (Mr. Hume here 
observed, “ That was not the statement before the 
public.”) The account, Mr. Grant replied, had 
been carried to 1 8 1 1 - 1 2. The amount of the salesof 
the privileged trade was,23§ millions, and the pri- 
vate trade tnillions, making 'together 32*niil- 
lions. Now he had to state that the great cause 
of increase in these exports from India was, not 
the opening of the trade in but arose from 

the indigo manufacture. And the Company gave 
permission for the importation of that article in 
their ships, long previous to 1793} indeed, it exist- 
ed years and years before that time} and he begged 
that might be attended to, because it was impro- 
per to attribute that to tlie act of 1793, which 
was in being before that act was passed. Of the 
32 millions of sales^ indigo constituted no less 
than .£14,790,000; and, notwitljst^nding what 
had already been said on the subject, of th'af ma- 
nufacture, he would add, a few words more. The* 
Company not only gave tjie privilege of bringing 
the article honce in their ships, previous to 1793 ; 
but to their assistance and support was the success 
of the manufacture tt> be ascribed. The culture of 
this article was introduced in 1783;. Ibe Company, 
and the Company only, purchased it, when it was 
a losing commodity ; and when it was arrived at 
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^rc stability, the Compivny clccJIncd the trade 
apd left it to iudividi’-ilb. They uent on t./ the 
year l7Ktt, stili struggling with an incipient bun- 
ness> Ihey then came to the Company’s govern- 
ment at JJcngal, requesting that relief might be 
afforded them. He was there at that time, in 
chafge of the Company’s commercial affairs, and 
stated their case to Lord Cornwallis, recommend- 
ing to his Lordship the propriety of afi’ording pro- 
tection to this manufacture, as useful to the coun- 
try, and he agreed to lend them t’ne Compai*y’s 
money, the hwn to be repaid from the proceeds 
of their sale of indigo here, at a fixed exchange. 
Ibcy then went on* for ten years furtlicr j when 
(in 1798), soon alter the Marquis of Wcilcsiey 
went to India, thi:y requested a new supply 
from government, and they got from 50 to 
jC 100,000. At this day indigo constituted al» 
most onc ba|f ^of (he sales of Indian commodities 
in Lbadenball-Strcut ; he therefore considered that 
•the sum of flit ecu millions, which this article had 
produced since 1793, \Tias to be ascribed, not. to 
the act passed in that year, bjJt to the previous 
provisions of tlic Company. 

Another adventitious circumstance favoured this 
article, and probably without it the manufacture 
could not have so much prevailed ; that was tlic 
destruction of St. Domingo, where excellent in-. 
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• digo was produced. The manufacturers there were 
' iTvalling those in the Kast-Indies. and had it not been 
for the circuinstaiices, which put an end to their 
industry, it was probable that our indigo nrianu- 
facture would not liave flourished as it had dune. 
Another article, the exportation of which from 
India had increased very much since the year 
1793, was raw cotton. The hon, gentleman 
had touched particularly on these two commodi* 
tics^ as proofs of the great increase of trade since 
that period ; and from thence he inferred that it 
miglit be still fafther increased. Now with re- 
spect to indigo, they could nt^t enlarge ,the con- 
sumption of that article beyond Europe, the whole 
of which they at present nearly supplied. It was 
a compact commodity, which laid in a small 
compass ; and where was the necessity of em- 
ploying the ships of private merchants to carry it 
from India to this country, when tlie«hipsof the 
Compriny were already more than suflicient to 
bring home what supplied all Europe? (Hear! 
hear!) • 

With respect to tl\p importation of cotton from 
India, it was fallacious to think of increasing it. 
In time of war it ccJl.ts \Od. per lb.; they knew 
it had been sold at that house far under prime 
cost and charges,— -and it was past- doubt, that as 

2 L 
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long as the American cotton was introduced into . 
this market, that of India could not compete . 
with it. The Americans were in the habit of 
supplying one-half of what was manufactured in 
this country ; and when a spirit of hostility was 
apparent in their acts, it was thought a favoura- 
ble* opportunity to bring home cotton, the 
growth of our Indian territories. But what was 
the consequence ? — It remained in our ware- 
houses even now. (Hear!) When they spoke 
of trade, it was not enough to state what lhad 
been imported, you should also* specify whether 
the articles were sold or not. Now he should 
state the quantity of cotton and indigo at pre- 
sent lying in the w’arehouses of the Company, 
together with the periods they had remained 
there : 

6,COO bales of cotton, four years in the warehouse, 
30/)00 dirto* three years, 

6,000 ditto two years j 

altogether '1-2 ,600 bales, amounting in value to 
^500,000, lying unused dming that long period 
in our warehouses. 

• With respect to indigo, a great quantity of 
that also remained, part sold and part unsold^ in 
that house. The account was as follows : 
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712 chests. 

six years in 

the warehouse) 

424 do. 

five years 

do. 

231 do. 

four years 

do. 

5,101 do. 

three years 

do. 

1,593 do. 

two years 

do. 

9,180 do. 

one year 

do. 


Making a total of 17,241 chests, of the value of 
jC 1,178, 000. This was the consequence of ex* 
ports from India ; and this was the sort of trade 
which the hon. gentleman noticed as an encou<‘ 
ragement for th« people of this country. 

The hon. gentleman had not instanced any other 
article ; and from the statements whicfi he novt^ 
had the honour of laying before the Court,- he 
thought those did not go to the support of his 
argument. Why should the petitioners for thd 
opening of the trade wish to import a greater 
quantity of Indian produce than ^o.uld be con- 
sumed by the country ? Would you czrrf the 
cotton fabrics of India to Glasgow or Manches« 
ter ? or would you take .sugars to Livcrppdl or 
Bristol, for the pui^se of rivalling your wWest 
India colonies, already suffering under the presi* 
sure of a glutted market? With^respect to the 
goods imported here, we had also an experiment 
of twenty years, down to the present time ; and 
no new article had been introduced except twb 
2 I. 2 
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~indigo and cotton ; of t'ac;t of which a large 
portion now remained unsold in tlieir warehouses. 
What, then, was the encouragement to embark 
in this trade between Europe and India? and 
what must he thought < f those who would advise 
others to sink their capital in a speculation likely 
to ead so ruinously for them ? 

The hon. gentl man had descanted largely on 
the trade i he Ameticars with India, as a proof’ 
of (hi practicability of extending the tiadeat home; 
and of the impolicy ot tlieir monopoly. In the fiVst 
place, if it were monopoly to ;idmit a neutral 
nation to the trade with India, why had he 
charged the Kass-India Contpany with it r (Here 
Mr. Hume motioned dissent.) W'hether the hpn. 
gent, meant to do so or not, ho nmst ask if bis 
speech, going out to the country, would not 
lead the people to impute blame to the Com- 
pany ? Rut it was not their att, it was not their 
fault? Thru wore not parties to the Jrcaty of 
1794, Tjy which the Americans were admitted to 
this trade; nor to the att of I’arliamcnt of 17^7 


which admitted all neutrals to it. They had clone 
all in their power to check the abuse of the 


American privileges in ilict/ade between Ameri- 
ca and India, as .•«' m as thrv could do so. ^\ hen 
thfe term of the treaty expired, they had obtain- 
ed the 'Conient of his Majesty’s CJovernmcnt to 
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Idy additional duties on the exportation of East- 
India produce to America, and other neutral 
countries. ( fL-ar ! lieai' !) 

With respect to the policy of granting such a 
liberty to the Americans, there was more to be 
said for it than might now on first sight appear, , 
and the Government ought not to be censurc(f,on 
that account, beyond what was proper. When 
the Americans first appeared in the India seas 
about 1785, it was a time of peace. Other 
European nations had settlements in India, by 
grants from the native ■ sovereigns recognized by 
us after we obtained territoriaMominiorv It was 
then held that those settlements had the power of 
receiving other European flags into their ports, 
though the Company now maintain that the grant 
- was intended only for themselves. The import 
of them indeed he concaved, was, “ You have 
a privilege to carry on trade wirfi»your <jwn 
country, but not to extend the same privilege 
to other states.” — ^Thc question with our govern- 
ment then was, whether <he Americans should 
go to the French o^ Dutch settlements, or be 
allowed to come to our ports, and purchase from 
us? The latter policy was adopted. — This, 
however, was not thought of at the time ; and 
at the commencement, in a time of peace, no 
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inconvenience was perceived. But the long war 
ivhich followed The French revolution, gave a 
new and increased importance to the privilege* 
that had been conceded to the Americans by the 
treaty of 1794. Their neutral character gave? 
them a safety we could not enjoy ; they navigated 
cheaper, more expeditiously, and were received 
into the ports of foreign Europe and Spanish 
America, vvhere, on account of the war, out 
ships could not go, nor bur consignments find ad- 
mission even circuitously. They also abused thd 
tetms of the treaty. It gave them only a direct 
trade between Itjdia and America, but theif 
Ships visited all the ports of Europe going and 
coming. At first they benefitted by the rise of 
British capital, partly that which was to be re- 
mitted from India, and partly what was lent- 
them in Europe, but afterwards they were able 
to^rade chiefly on their own, and certainly ac- 
(juired wealth and importance by that trade. But 
all was essentially owing to their neutral charac- 
ter , and this in fact enabled them to carry on a 
trade certainly beneficial to^India which we could 
not carry on ourselves. The hon. gentleman 
therefore, in declaiming dn this trade, had been 
assentially wanting in not adverting to the true 
aause of its great extent, the neutral character of 
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the Americans, which enabled them to do what, 
had they been out of the way, our merchanti 
could not have done even circuitously. 

Mr. Grant then proceeded to examine 
what the increase of the American trade 
had been ; he thought the hon. gent. (Mr. Hume) 
was inaccurate also, in his statement of that tmde, 
though he professed to take his figures from the 
India reports, on external commerce ; he had 
selected those years which were bqst suited to 
his purpose, whence he says, that, “ in lypg-lO 
the Amer'can escorts, from India, amounted to 
nineteen lacks, and in I80t)to ,95 lacks^ being a 
five fold increase in tiine years.” , Now, the fact 
was, that in 1795-6. the American exports were 
IQ lacks, and, in 1808 Q, only 6 q lacks ; the in- 
crease therefore, in thirteen years, was in a ratio 
of about 3^, instead of in nine years. The 
trade of the Americans with India vaa»further^en- 
couraged by the British Government then, because 
they carried hardly one thing into that country but 
.which was much wanted there. And this was 
a farther proof of thp difficulty of introducing 
manufactures amongst the natives ; for the Ame- 
ricans, who were under no restrictions, carried 
only a small quantity of wines and trifling ware^ 
but the rest ofi.their Indikn cargoes was paid for 
in bullion. The whole increase of the American 
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trade, since the revolutionary war, had been 30 
lacks per annum. But it was marcrial in con- 
sidering this increase, to recollect, that during 
the same period, the trade between India and 
foreign Europe had declined ; and we were not 
to suppose, laecause the American exports had 
become greater, that the exports from Iidia to 
the wcbtcrn world, this country excepted, had, 
on the whole, been much raised. — On the con- 
trary, he would venture to assert this position, 
that the exports from India, to foreign Europe, 
that is, to all the western worl^ except Britain, 
arc not rfow greater than they were forty years 
ago, when the trade in those exports was in 
the hands of the French, Dutch, and Danish 
Companies . — (Hear ! Hear !) 

And he could refer to documents within 
that House to prove, that the exports in 
17 C 8 , to foreign Europe, by the French, 
Dutch, and Danibh Companies, were as great as 
the exports from India to foreign Europe and 
America were at present. The hon. gent, ap- 
peared to shew some signs of surprize at this, 
but he would take the liberty to state, that he 
was warranted in what he said, and had indeed 
been in India at the time. 

Mr. klume said, that it was from the year 1793 
that he took his data ; he certainly was surprised 
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tliat the hon. Director* should have ihtrodttced 
the year 1769. ' * 

Mr. Grant continued, — that he had stated this 
circumstance, merely as a relative observation, 
illustrating tlie question notv before the Court. 
He could not mean to .mix the transactions ^of 
1 yds with the immediate subject in discussion; 
but he wanted to shew, that the consumption of 
Indian commodities in the Western world did 
not progressively advance in the manner which 
it was the scope of the hon. gentleman’s argu- 
ment to maintain to be expected. 'I'he In- 
dian commodities were chiefly luxuries* in the 
Western world, and the consumption of them 
must depend on die wealth of the buyers, and 
be also subject to those fluctuations of market; 
Occasioned by particular events. The reason the 
Americans carried on' this trade to the afOount 
they did, was, as already noticed, because they 
had the South American market entirely to them<< 
selves. Besides this, the great extent of Ame- 
rica, and the increase, since* 1703, of her popu- 
lation and wealth (fdr wealth was always the 
consequence of an indu|triou3 population), would 
still farther account for her having embarked so 
largely in the Indian trade, 

The hon. gent, had then touched on another 
topic. -Hi had said, that the result of the Com- 

?• M 
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pany’s Indian trade was, -that they carried it oB 
to a loss ; and -the hon. gentleman Iiad quoted on 
this point, the supplement of the Exposition of 
the Court of Directors laid before ilie House of 
Commons. Now he must complain of the hon. 
gentleman’s want of candour in making this 
quotation. He had selected one or two years of 
loss, but had omitted to quote preceding and 
subsequent years, in which a profit appeared. 
The supplement to the Exposition laid before 
that House in 1810, shewed, that though a loss 
was sustained on the sales, '<wo dilTerent years, 
j^et in the followhig year, 1800-10, there was a 
profit of J£^130,754 ; and in the two following 
years still more. The whole of the profits from 
the Company’s trade to India, from 1798-t)to 
181112, was ^ 3 , 893 , 000 . The loss X7 50,302, 
which left ^^2, 439,000, from which deducting 
loss by ships foundering, jC’884,()75, and tJie 
profit upon fourteen years, with all these de- 
ductions, was jCi, 554,000, which was about 
Xl 11,000 per annum. The hon. gent, perhaps 
would object, tlut this ac9ount was not accurate, 
because the duties were not charged on it. It 
was true the India dutiesj which had .fluctuated 
jfrom 2^ to 3^ per cent, were not charged, but 
the home duties were. This, of course, made 
an alteration in the profit. It was also true he^ 
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Mr. Grant, had said, oh a former occasion, that 
the Company did not attach any.grcat impof- 
tance to tliis Indian trade. Tliis was spoken of 
it commercially. But they considered it to be 
of great moment, as constituting a part of the 
Indian system; as one of the great links of that 
system, of which, if they were deprived, the 
whole chain would be broken. (Hcnr, hear f) 
This was a ■^aihcient answer to the argument of 
the kon. gent, that they ought to resign a trade 
which brought them nothing, even were it true 
that it yielded no gain. 

lie (Mr. Grant), on the contrary, maintained 
they ought not to resign it ; for, by keeping it 
in their own hands, they were assisted in per- 
forming the functions of the political govern- 
ment, and in upholding that establishment, for 
the preservation of which, they were then strug- 
gling against so maby unfounded prcjudi'ijps. 
When they were called upon to icsign that, he 
conceived they were asked to resign a gteat deal 
more than the trade; they’ were, in ftet, called 
upon to resign the system of Indian political ad- 
ministration’. ' Every ^considerate and refleirting 
nun must hope with him, that they might suc- 
ceed in this contest ; for he had heard of no W- 
gument on the otiicr side of the cjucstio'n suffi-> 
cient to itlditce arty change that would at all en- 

■’ M 2 
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liiunger that system. He meant not to censure 
the lion- gentjeman for the part wlii. ■ (h' had 
chosen to take on thi.; ocv.... ■ nad to 

cnraplahi of, hia tivnjJ-.ioirtj-, - .Vjiict he inanplir- 
cable at the present peiiui. He siioivrht the 
ton. gentleuia'; ought iir.i U) h ; . r. eived all the 
CoSitrovcrsies which hai ucttiJi .! hetwecii dif- 
ferent bodies and the Cirt. )j'. ■ tor the last 
twenty years. Those doO'-.'-'.:. ; now past, 

and no good whatever couhi effected by re- 
verting to them. The interests 'Vioch occasioned 
these controversies were now if/cigcd in a greater 
interest,, which w,as common botit to the Com- 
pany and to the other parties. They no'v had a 
Cotpmon object,, and allotions to past differences 
cot^ld be of use .only in reviving findings of irri- 
tation and dissendon. (Heat ! Jloar !) 

As the hon. gentleji^fin (Mr. Ilume) referred 
tO various opinions upon th# question before the 
Court, and had particularly imued that of the 
Marquis, Wellesley, .fie^also would beg leave to 
read an extract front, ft letter of that noble Lord. 
When be mentioned tlie na<<-ue of that nobleman, 
on whose character so pmeh eulogtum had been 
pronounced, he wished to avoid every thing that 
did not bear on the present discussion, or that 
had any relation to difierences of political opi- 
niqui hut as otbptit.had ta’<en occasion. tp ads'ert 
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10 their opinions on ceftain past transactions, ht 
felt himself bound to say, that had seen qq 
reason to change any cninion he might have for.- 
merly expressed, either political or commercial, 
respecting these transactions, ife then read th^ 
following extract of .t letter Written by the M|r- 
quis Wellesley, dated December 30, 1800, 

which was most decidedly in favour of the Com* 
pany’s rights. 

“ Jt would be equally urijust and impolitic, to 
extend any facility to the trade of the British 
Merchants in Indih, by sacrificing or hazarding 
the Company’s rights or privileges, by injuring 
its commercial interests, by admitting an indl$« 
criminate and unrestrained commercial inter* 
course between India and England, or by depart* 
ing from any of the fundamental principles of 
policy, which now govern* the British establish* 
ments in India.” ♦ * * • 

The hon. gentleman, continued Mr. G. hast 
argued, that the intention, of the Act of 1793, 
for enlarging the private trade , has not been an* 
swered. This he must^ertainly deny. Whether 
it was proper to enlargj the trade further, was a 
distinct question, but he was quite sure that tho 
Act of 1793 was not intended to go sO^ far 41 
the hon. gentleman seems inclined to think. He 
knew something of the proceedings which then 
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took place; and he could say, with certainty, that 
the minister •of that day had no idea of car-* 
tying the enlargement afterwards to the length 
to which it had gone. He (Mr. G.) was then 
friendly to the extension first proposed ; because 
iUhad for its immediate object to bring to this 
country by legitimate channels the Inditin for- 
tunes, which were then remitted by means of an 
illicit trade to foreign Europe, a trade huiiful to 
the interest of the nation and to the moiv.ls cf the 
Company’s servants. But he must now acknowledge 
that he would have been much more guarded, had 
he foremen the uses that would be made of that first 
enlargement. He mentioned them then as the 
ho'n. gentleman had adverted to the past disputes 
about the intention of the act of 1793, certainly 
without necessity, as the Company had since 
gone far beyond any tiling stipulated at that time, 
afid the revival of such questions now could only 
have the effect of placing the Company in an 
invidious light with the public, and of sowing 
the seeds of dissention between parties now 
united in a common interest. 

The hon. gentleman, G. wfent on to ob- 
serve, had treated the whole subject under consi- 
deration, tnerely as a commercial one j but, after 
|png acquaintance with it, he must ia$sert that it 
was one whose political, was infinitely greater 
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•t’iianitE cominerchtl importance, a» It involved the 
•vital interest! of the Indian iCmpirc,^and the secu- 
rity of the cor.slitution of this country. Tills 
ought never to have been forgotten even in dis- 
cussing the commercial part of the subject. 

With respect td the cacstion now at issue be- 
tween tlic Government of the Company comihg 
lobcrly to it, he thought that if any thing ever 
was n,.ule out clearly, it was this, that no 
latio^nr.l hope could be entertained of a ma- 
terial increase of the consumption* of East- 
India goods in tk,- tvestern world ; nor, on tlic 
other hand, of European manufactures^ in the 
Eastern Empire. 

Now, if they could satisfy the petitioners and 
the public of this ; if those reasonings on which 
the Company had proceeded in the support of 
the present system were solidly established; if 
the truth whicli had appeared from the^taterhignti 
this day appealed to were generally known’; 
might it not be hoped that the mistaken zeal of 
those wim seemed to be actuated by the desire of 
hunting down the Company might abate, arid 
that sober dispassionate men might be convinced ? 
With respect to the ISaders, indeed, in the' at- 
tack upon the Company, he feared riot — for 
when men had once set out with feelings of prljl- 
judice, and had become heated in the pursuit of 
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m object, it was extretnely difficult to bring 
them back tQ impartial reason and reflection— 
with the principal persons who had taken the 
lead in procuring petitions against the Compa- 
ny’s Charter, from the different towns, it would 
iwobably be vain to argue ; but if was for the 
merchants, w'ho were speculating to send out 
their property to India — it was for them calmly 
to consider, whether the intended opening Could 
by any means produce the expected benefits; 
and if not, he would ask them, why they should 
be so anxious to puli dowif an ancient and a 
venerable fabric^, which had taken ages to cre-rr? 
what interest: -would this serve ? what hencflcinl 
ot^'ect would it produce ? (Hear I hear !) 

He wished that this question might be sobCrly 
and coolly considered by ministers themselves; 
though he feared they had advanced so far that it 
Wlfis difficult for them to extricate themselves out 
of the business, even if they wished it. He cOuld 
not conceive that theiV individual opinions favour- 
ed the opening of the oulports— Lord Melville 
had been clearly against it* The Earl of Buck- 
inga^hire had not said that he was for it. He 
had,|h^^^ little of his own sentiments, 
0r of those of ministers ; but he had referred 
fhefti, the Directors, to the opinions of the peti- 
^nerS, as pontained in their addresses. They 
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had heard some extracts from them read, and 
would judge whether they contained arguments 
by which the national decision should be guided S 
It did not even appear that His Majesty’s minis- 
ters, entertained any steady decided conviction of 
the propriety of opening the outports ; he certainly 
wished they might farther consider that im- 
portant point, for in short, the question, as to the 
Company, came now to be whether they were to 

be sacrificed to the unreasonable clamours which 

• • 

had been raised by manufacturers and merchants ? 
For his own pare conceiving that the arguments 
of the Company were foundcij in rcasout justice, 
and policy, he hoped the Proprietors would 
stand firm on the ground they had taken, 
and that they should be supported by the good 
sense of the nation at large, and by the decision 
of a wise and enlighteqpd Parliament.— 
speech was received with every JeHl'nJstration^ of 
applause ) 

^^r. Mori'is said, (hat he rose for the purpose 
of stating a tact, which would tend to prove the 
d inger bf sending Europeans to India indis- 
criminately. Transcendant abilities had been 
shewn in forming that'system by W'hich the se- 
curity of all thc-ir possessions in the East were 
preserved, and which, if this measure took 
place, would be utterly ovcnliruwn. The hon’* 
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gentleman himself (Mr. IJume) had spoken in 
the highest terms of the Indian government, as 
founded on the most equitable principles ; dis- 
pensing justice with perfect equality, and main- 
taining the rights and interests of all. He had 
strengthened that statement by quoting a case, 
in which the property of a native was protected, 
and the full measure of justice was dealt out to 
the offender who had transgressed the law. 
Now he would call his attention to another fact, 
—a fact of« different description— of a more fne- 
lancholy nature. A private trader in India had 
ill-treated and oppressed the natives,— they did 
not waif for the slow process of the law, — they 
did not take their oppressor before a police magis- 
trate", — no,— they rose in a body and massacred 
Mr. Martin, for that was the gentleman’s name. 
If an unlimited intercourse with India was ad- 
mitted, might we not expect similar events ? 
might we not suppose that instances of oppres- 
sion, on one side, and of summary punishment on 
the other, would frequently take place ? I le 
hoped the hon. gentleman wmuld not forget that 
India was a conquest. He' hoped he would not 
forget that the two ingredients of which all go- 
vernments were composed are fear and hope. 
He trusted he would recollect that the Company's 
government in India rested on the fulcrum of 
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opinion ; and that, iri all cases, the many must 
be governed by the fexo. lie, hoped he had 
made some impression on the hon. gentleman ; 
yet he ought perhaps to beg pardon for having 
said so much, when the subject had been already 
so luminously treated by others. 

Mr. Twining said, there were probably many 
gentlemen in the room who recollected that, on 
a former occasion, when the charter was re- 
newed in 1793, he bore some part jn that dis- 
cussion, and he should not have conceived that 
he performed hiS duty, after the peculiar obliga- 
tions which he had received from the Psoprictors, 
who had placed him behind the bar, it he were to 
remain totally silent in the present arduous and 
ditlicult situation of the Company j he should 
therefore make a very few remarks on the nego- 
ciation which took plaqp in 1793, and on that 
which was recently discontinued b^'*IIis Majes- 
ty’s Ministers. In addressing tlicm on this topic, 
it was evident that he need not go into any 
length of argument j because the situation of the 
Company had been* so ably advocated on that 
side of the bar, and, he might say, so eloquently 
urged on the other, as to render it unnecessaiy 
for him to take up mt:ch of their time. The 
important lesson which he had learned in the ne- 
gociation of 1793, was this— -it was then ac- 
• ‘2 V 2 
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knowletigcd, by such wisdom as that time pro- 
duced, that it was better to trust to experience 
than to hazard \hc safety of India by chimerical 
experiments. It was not with the view of mere- 
ly benefiting that Company, but for the good ol 
the Country at large, that it was then deemed 
most expedient for them to retain the Territories, 
and possess the commercial power of the Indian 
empire, subject to such regulations and arrange- 
ments as might be considered necessary. 'Ihese 
were the sentiments of the late Lord Melville, 
who, it was well known, emplayed his powerful 
mind for a great number of years on the subject 
of I ndiai'i affairs j and he delivered this opinion, 
after having maturely weighed the different plans 
W'hiCii had been submitted for the government of 
the Xndo'Briiish territories. Now he might be 
accused as a Imi-.laUtr temporis actj, but he did 
not think the wisest fnen of the present day 
woisld ir.cre;.;e iheir reputation for wisdom, by 
rejeriir.;' the .agacity and discernment wliich 
v .re oiNjdaved by Mr. Pitt and Lord Melville 
at I’.rat period. 1 Ic knew it was not very plea- 
sant to read extracts from books in public meet- 
ings ; he would, however, .with the indulgence 
of the Court, read one or two, in the hope that 
they might not be overlooked in Parliament. 
'^yhateve^ motion might be originated in either 
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house, on the subject of the itnst-Tnclia Com- 
pail'. ’s charkr, he trusted that- those who occu- 
pied scats in Parl-ament, and who at present 
itoou in opponitio.i to them, would feel an incli- 
nation to 00 made acquainted with those opi- 
nions which were delivered in 1793 by Mr. Pitt 
and Mr. D'.indas. {'Fhc hon. Dircclor Iha^read 
extracts from the ivvrespondrmr zvhk/t took place 
in 1793, containing the sent intents o/' Air. Pitt 
and Mr. Uunoas, xchich were distinctly in favour 
oj the Indian si/steni, as it did (hen dnd does nmo 
exist : vide x4p[v:nilix.^ 

Now (continued Mr. Twining) after such opi- 
nions, from such higli authority, it could not be 
without the deepest concern that they saw attempts 
made in direct contradiction to them. The*" rights 
and interests of the Company had been so ably 
advocated, that he would not trespass on their 
time by expatiating on fliem at length. One re- 
mark, bewevor, lie, wished to make, on whift had 
been '•.aid with respect to the great increase in the* 
trade to Ch.na. lie believed the lion. gent. \vh<» 
made tlic observation, had not taken into the ac- 
count, the diilerence which arose from the varia- 
tions of price, in tke articles imported j but he 
thought he wouUl tiii.l that a great part of the appa- 
rent increa.-ic ot the tiade, wa-) occasioned, not by 
an incrcascd quaidity of goods imported, but by a 
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higher value being placed upon them. He knew 
net whether, the new measure should really 
take place, and if they should have to give uy;tbe 
Indian trade, or rather, if it should be taken from 
than (for they never could surrender it) ; he said, 
he knew not whether they should most have to 
lament, the success or failure of the Outports. 
For, if the plan succeeded, it would be only be- 
cause a proportioh uf their trade was transferred 
from the Company to them ; and if it did npt, 
they had recent instances to prove, that the fail- 
ure would not be supposed to liave arisen from 
the foolish speculations of the merchants them- 
selves, but because there was something yet to 
give and they would never be satisfied, till the 
Company had, by degrees, relinquished' every thing 
they possessed ; but, long before that day arrived, 
the fabric would have fallen to the ground, and 
the whole territory and commerce of India would 
liave*been lost to the Country. It would then 
be little consolation for posterity to know, 
that the Company cxjwsed the impolicy of the 
scheme ; that their representations were not at- 
tended to ; and that they were sacrificed to what 
be must call, popular clamour. 

He would also bestow a few words on the 
sjwcch of the hon. gent. (Mr, Hume) j they 
would indeed be but few for most of the argu- 
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ments adduced by bin) had been already uo fully 
answered, that he should not be justilicJ in tak- 
ing up any great portion of their time, lie had 
listened with much attention to the whole of the 
hon. gentleman’s speech, and to some parts of it, 
with considerable satisfaction. He did not dis- 
like a man because his opinion was different f»om 
his own. If an individual stated his sentiments 
in a proper way — though they might be at vari- 
ance with his ideas on the subject, yet he thought 
liis *claiin to attention was Indubkable — and 
he confessed the, way in vvhicli tlie hon. gent, 
took the solitary ground he had oHj^n, evinced 
oonsidc. able ability. Approvfng of his*conduct 
so far, ifTIe thought they were all mistaken, an^ 
conceived that He knew belter, what was for the 
good of the Company and the Couairv, t!ian they 
did themselves', he certainly had a :ight to come 

forward and state his sertiimen s, l^'ut i.f, after 

• • 

what he had hear' I, ha : ; i' isv. ih'.' Ca'^rt, 

rather to follow hia ingle Oi'ir: ti::' a that of 

the Proprict(jrs at large-, and tl.o.; • who were ia)'w 
in the Direction, and could' rcco!!V,ncnd %/h '.t liad 
been properly design At J a frigiaful hazard, in- 
stead of the e;t>‘>ting sy^item, then he thought some 
considerable dv-gree of censure might fairly be at- 
tached to hin. hon, gent, had observed, 

that the condati -f the Court of Directors implied 
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a defiance to the Govewimcnt — ho denied tlic 
assertion. On this occasion he was certain he wa& 
speaking the sentiments of the w bok* (Jourt of 
Directors, and he must say, nothing was farther 
from their intention than the manifestation of de- 
fiance. lint, when o[)inions were disagreeable to 
a plarty, that party was apt to disapprove of every 
step taken by iheir opponents. Now, when it 
was discovered that the sentiments of the Direc- 
tors were unanimous on this subject — whoa they 
found that It would be impossible to agree to that 
measure which his Majesty’s Ministers had propo- 
sed.— He sh#d say, that if, under such circuna- 
stances, the plan "should be defeated, and they 
withheld the expression of their opinions from 
these Ministers, would tliey not, on some future 
occasion, take an opportunity of observing, “ if 
you had known the Court of Directors, with 
vvhom we jvvere treating to be unanimous in 
that opinion that it would be im})roptT to recom- 
mend to the Court of Proprietors to accede to our 
proposition, was it not your duty to communicate 
that fact to us, and not’sufler us to proceed in the^ 
discussion of a point which would not ultimately 
be conceded 

In pursuing the course which they had taken, 
therefore, no candid mind can for one moment 
imagine that they were actuated by a spirit of de- 
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.fiance. The hon. gent/ had said the India trade 
was not worth holding, because it was a trade of 
Joss. — lie spoke before a Company of merchants, 
and he asked, if, even in carrying on an ordi* 
nary trade, it niiglit not sometimes be necessary, 
for a certain time, to retail that which was known 
to bo a .source of loss— and why ? Not bec.sdsc 
llic trader Joves a lo'S — but, because, if be aban- 
doned the article which pro.iuces that partial loss, 
he may, in consequence, forfeit a very great profit 
hereafter. Now, if that were the (fase, in a 
commercial concesn, what should we say to the 
lOast-Inclia Company, whose extension of this 
trade was in no point of view unconnected with 
t!iu political state of the Indian empire? If they 
were to give up that tiade, which occasionally 
caused a loss, the interest of the Kast-India Com- 
pany would follow it, and, therefore, independ- 
.'int of every other argument, the [ .o[irv.-al con?i- 
doratinns were sufficiciit to induce them to rctam 

The. hon. gent, had laid spmc -.tress on the re- 
port of an opinion given to him by a Commissioner 
of the revenue, who was said to have observed, 
that till, re was more "smuggling carried on in 
the River Thames than any where else in Rug- 
land. As far as regards the India and China 
ttadc. it was no wonder that there should be more 

!2 O 
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smuggling than in those* places where the pro- 
ducts of the JEast did not and could not come. 
Iltefe had been occasions, in which ships had 
gond to other parts of (he coast, and even to Bris- 
tol, ijut never without there being a manifest ad- 
ditional degree of smuggling, and it was indeed 
supposed by some, that they went there for that 
purpose. — ^What did this prove, except that the 
Outports afforded additional opportuniticsof smug- 
gling?— And what was the case in the port of Lon- 
don? Every Captain and Officer received positive 
injunctions to avoid illicit trade; When the ship 
arrived jn the River, the Company immediately 
sent out surveyors and inspectors — and an account 
of all the transactions on board the ships was re- 
gularly sent to the India House. But he knew 
that even all this precaution did not answer the 
end which was intended. And what would be 
the consequence, if the trade was opened ? In- 
sread of all this care and attention, ships would 
be hourly arriving in this country, the owners of 
which, instead of preventing, would be interested 
in forwarding the illicit trade — and many, per- 
haps, look alone to that for a profitable return. 
He could scarcely suspect' that a more powerful 
argument would be given to him, in support of 
the assertion, that the admission of the import 
trade to the outports must produce a defalcation 
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,uf ihc revenue than that which the hon. gent, had 
>adJuced. In addition, however, to this, he had al- 
so the opinion of a Commissioner of the Revenue, 
somewhat diflerent from that quoted by the hon. 
Proprietor ; for it expressly asserted, that if ships 
were permitted to go within thcJamling places of 
every port here, and in Ireland, smuggling wtfldd 
increase to an cnorinous degree. 

They wore now in a situation in which, no 
Court of Proprietors, since be had the honour- of 
being connected with the Company^ had ever 
been placed. — 'ritey had had their dUTiculties and 

their contests, but they were of little moment 

• # 

compared with the present struggle. They were 
now contending for their existence— they were 
now combating for life itself. (Heai'l heart) 

The interests of the Company would never be 
abandoned by the Court of which he was a mem- 
ber. If, however, thp Cpurt of Projyiytors should 
wish to surrender them, they should feel it tfieir 
duty, however reluctantly, to obey their com- 
raaud; but he, hoped, another duty would devolve 
upon them, and one of a far more pleasant na- 
ture. lie did not, it is true, like hostility j he 
would do any thing, «hort of a sacrifice of duty> 
to avoid it; but, if it were the opinion of that 
Court, that they should resist the proposition 
which had been made to them, they should bear 
2 o 2 
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in mind, that, on a formeV occasion, a powerful 
administration, was overturned by the firmness and 
unanimity of the Company, exerted in defence 
of their dearest rights and privileges. (Hcai' ! 
hear!) 

Mr. Handle Jackson said. It had been sug- 
gested to him, that, at the last meeting of the 
Court, he did not state the sentiments of Mr. 
Fox on the subject of the East-India Company’s 
privileges. ^ He referred at that time to the opin- 
ions of Mr. Pitt and the late and present Lord 
Melville, &c. j from the lateness of the hour in- 
deed he. certainly bad omitted to cite the opinion 
of Mr. Fox. — ^That right hon. gent, proposed to 
,malt:e a material alteration in the Company’s esta- 
blishment, with what ulterior views did not ap- 
pear, The principal feature in the new system 
which be advocated w'as the appointment by Go- 
vernment, 'of seven or eight commercial func- 
tionaries, and other officers; but still it was 
manifest, that he had not in any way contemplat- 
ed the abandonment of those fundamental prin- 
ciples on which, the system of the Company was 
built. Mr. Fox’s declared opinion was, that “ if 
ever the Government took*' the territorial posses- 
?ions into their hands, it would be absolutely ne- 
cessary that the trade should be carried on by a 
ponameFcial Company, without which, the revert-; 
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ues could net be mmK* available to the interests 
of the empire.” 'I'hus contendipg for this pro- 
position— that however the functionaries might 
be altered, the grand principle, that the revenues 
shosiid only b;; colicctetl througlr a Company, 
should remain in full and unimpaired force. 
Mucii dependance had been plai od on the opi- 
nion of the Cointni.'sioners of KxcisC *; but it yvas 
worthy of deep remark, that the government, 
for, their own purposes, had most disingenuously 
insinuated (for t!ie fact would not at all hear them 
out) that they h*ad met them solely on the effi- 
ciency of tlio measures intended to b^ adopted 
lor the prevention of smuggling; but this was 
only part of the question. 'I'hoir assertion^ was, 
“ if you destroy you destroy your revenue 
this, it was true, was a great political question, 
without looking to other points, any one of 
which might j)roduce ahnost equal danger. .^A)l 
these points however .were open I'or discasiion ; 
but as the Ministers had thougiit prop'or to take 
i.ssue on the efficacy of their measures iiir jire- 
venling smuggling,, and as the hon. gcntleai.iti 
had bottomed himself on the report of the Com- 
rnissioners, lie hopotl he slumld be allowed to 
read one passage troiii that document. At Um* 
same time, it was woithy of recollection, that 
where a string of questions , was subsaitted ly 
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government to a Board of Commissioners, the 
answer, whether .favourable or not, was always 
given in the most complaisant manner possible ; 
and, notwithstanding what the Commissioners 
sat|d in this report, he thought it might be in- 
ferred, even from their own statements, that they 
themselves were alarmed to the heart with ap- 
prehensions of the increased danger of smuggling, 
under the proposed system. They rcconamcnded 
“ t^ie trade to be confined, the private trader’s 
ships to be ‘reduced in size, and guarded by re- 
venue cruizers, for which purpose it would be 
necessary that that species of force be increased.” 
( A laugli.) They tinted out the ports of " Li- 
verpool, Bristol, Plymouth, Dover, and Hull,” 
as those to w'hich they conceived the trade should 
he nestricted. He rear! this statement, that it 
should go out to tiic public, while there w^as 
a show on the part of government of fighting 
the battle of the Outports at large, these Coin- 
misst'^ners of F.xcise and Customs, only recom-., 
nsendetl the trade to be extended to four or five 
( f ttvm, expressly advising, “ that none of the 
ships shall go into ports whore it is likely facilities 
will be affintied to smuggling.” — Now, hear the 
dt'scripvion given by the Commissioners of the 
purt of Liverpool, The entrance to the har- 
bour of LiVEKPoor., to the "'.Vest, is open, and 
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nothing can be better calculated for 'Smug- 
gling— — and the docks, as they are 
at present constituted, being surrounded with, 
shops, warehouses, and public-houses, afford 
additional facilities to illicit TRAFFlb; 
(Laughter.) It is in contemplation, however, to 
build one dock, which should be surrounded by 
walls.’*^ 

The Commissioners then go on to shew, that 
thesothcr ports arc even worse tuaH Liverpooji,, 
(a laugh) and yet this was the report on which the 
hon. gentleman founded his argument, and on 
Avhich the government formed their opiiTion. lie 
was clear, in the language of the Earl ot Buck- 
inghamshire, that unless very extensive gtiards 
and regulations were provided, illicit traffic w’ould 
increase in an alarming degrre. He knew not wliat 
regulations were intendod to be aJopted; but it 
struck him that nothing could be <?o))e, except a 
fresh army of revenue officers and an additional 
Heet of Custom House cruizers, wore added to 
the general burdens ' of the state — (laug k(cr)— 
which was rcnderetbunnsccssary by the mode in 
which the revenue was at present collected. 

Sir Hugh Inglh stated that when the Court 
W'as about to adjourn tlic other evening, the hon. 
mover of the resolution (Mr. Weyland) seemed to 
insinuate an ojiinion, that the hon. Propria, tor 
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who proposed the amcndfncnt was entitled to a 
reply. He thep took the liberty of Mating, ti’.at, 
if he were allowed to speak second time, it 
would be in consequence of theii courtc;y ; lor, 
by the rules of debate, established in other as- 
semblies, no person was suffered to exercise that 
freedom, except the mover of the original ques-* 
tion. He for one, however, would very Wllling- 
ly'give any indulgence to the hon, gentleman 
(Mr. Hume), if he wished to speak in explana- 
tion. 

If the Court granted that permissibn, he trusted 
the hon.^^ gentleman ' would not go into such a 
great length of detail, as he had’ done on a for- 
mer (^vening; The time of tbe‘ Court was pre- 
cious, it was assembled for particular purposes; 
and as Parliament Would soon meet, it was ne- 
cessary. that they should Speedily come to a deci- 
soij ; therefore, he hoped the hon. mover of the 
amendment would compress what he had to say 
into as short a compass as possible. 

Mr. Hume acknovvledgedhimself fully sensible 
of the indulgence the Court had extended to him, 
and highly grateful for the opportunity which they 
had given, of making sude. observations as oc- 
curred to him, in reply to what had fallen from 
those gehtlemen, who had risen with the avowed 
Intention ot answering his arguments. When, 
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(lowever, personal charges au^l indiviuuul accu- 
>«;itioTJs were diioct.-d against hinij and when at- 
tein[»t.s were luaile to refute all his statements, he 
thought it would not be liberal or candid to have 
refused him an opportunity, which, under such 
circumstances, every man had a right to demand. 
He was notwithstanding grateful for the pernfis- 
sion ; and he should thiirk he acted with much 
impropriety if he occupied their time lortger than 
he found it absolutely necessary. One tbihg ht^ 
would observe, that if he, standing sflone, had, 
spoken at great length, it was but justice to say, 
his adversaries had so regulated their conduct, aS 
to place numbers in opposition to quantity. If a 
single individual had refuted his arguments, ha 
would not again have addressed them ; partTcn* 
larly after the numerous and wdtty remarks which 
the prolixity of his former speech had called 
forth. , , 

lie should strictly confine himself, in the course! 
of his explanation, to those points which he con* 
ceived essential ; and he would begin with the last 
speaker first.. Thehon. gentleman (Mr. R. Jack- 
son) in explanation,. called the particular notice of 
the Court, to the opinion of tlic Commissioners of 
Customs and Excise, as if he conceived that he 
(Mr. Ilume) had founded his principal reiison foc 
opening the out ports, on an opinion, that no in- 

2 p 
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crease of smuggling, and consecjucnlly no decrease 
of the revenue, would take place. It was evident 
from this thaf he had failed in explaining himself ; 
for, though that was a strong ground of argument, 
he thought he had adduced others no less power- 
ful. It had been asserted, and powerfully too, that 
h« pertinaciously clung to his own opinion against 
the statements of the twenty-four Directors — 
presumptuous would it be for him to stand up 
in that Court, in opposition to the sage expe- 
rience and wise discretion of those gentlemen. 
He had argued, that no defalcation would take 
place in the revenue, and no mischief would 
happen to the country, and to strengthen tliat, 
he had only quoted the opinion of a Commission- 
er,~Hc had disclaimed, and would again dis- 
claim, the smallest intention of making any as- 
sertion founded only on his own opinion. Ilis ar- 
guments were built, bn facts, and stood firm and 
uhshaken, in defiance of all the attempts which 
bad been made to impugn his motives. If his 
statements had been found weak or inconclusive, 
he would have been the first man to acknow- 
ledge it. Such being the* case, it could not be 
said that he had placed opinion alone against 
that of the Directors. The Commissioner, in 
fact, of whom he had spoken, had made use of 
the very words of his Majesty's Ministers, that. 
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■** after tlie best examination, aided by all the in- 
formation obtained from the Boards of Customs 
and Excise they are not enabled to concur in the 
opinion that the proposed extension of the im- 
port trade from India, would be productive of 
any very great increase of smuggling, and Cer- 
tainly not to the extent stated f>y the Directors." 
This was not a rasli opinion, but the result of 
the pnited experience of those two boards*; and 
he did not believe tiiat gentlemen 'connected 
with rtieni, could»be biassed, by any means what- 
ever, to give an opinion, in opposition^ to their 
r<'al sentiments, with the view of meeting, what 
had been termed, the dangerous and hazardous 
measures of his Majesty’s Ministers. If, tTiere- 
forc, these gentlemen were actuated by a desire 
to benefit the Country, as^he was convinced they 
were, ought not the Court to pay great defer- 
rcncc to their opinions, which were only echoed 
by his Majesty’s Ministers? Having said thus 
much, he wished to dismiss all further remarks 
on th<5 sahjccl of smuggling, and to confine him- 
self to the propriety of extending the trade to 
the Outports ; for plficing full reliance on these 
fact?, he could see no risk to the revenue by 
such a mctifure, nn'.ier such wise and effectual 
regulations, as the legislature might think proper 
to make. As he h;ul advanced facts, and only 

y p vs 
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facts, he was very happy to 6nd that the hou. 
gentleman (Mr. Grant) had attempted to grap- 
ple with them j but all that he had advanced had 
served only to support his (Mr. Hume’s) argu- 
ments ; and he hoped they would recollect the 
observation of an hon. gentlqman (Mr. Jackson), 
(bat if his statements were not refuted, he would 
leave the Court with ** vantage ground.” — His 
statements had 7iot been refuted, and, therefore, 
he had a tight tp congratulate himself on being 
in the situation to which the ^ hon. geij^man 
alluded. The hon. Director (Mr. Grant) had said, 
that neither the imports from India to this coun- 
try, nor the exports from this country to India, 
could be extended j this was at variance with 
e’'ery fact which he (Mr. Hume) had adduced. 

Mi\ C. Grant said, that to prevent any farther 
mistake, he would repeat what he had always 
stated, that they could not be increased in caiy 
material decree,'* 

Mr, Faitison spoke to order. lie said the 
hon. gentleman had not confined himself to ex • 
planation ; he hoped the worthy Chairman would 
keep him to a strict line, au^d save the Court from 
that diffuse course of reasoning, which, on a for- 
mer occasion, occupied three hours and a half. 

He did not know how the patience of other gen- 

V 
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tinmen stood the test j but his was very severely 
tried. 

Sir Hugh Jnglis thought It was better to let the 
hon. gentleman go on in his own way j they would 
save time by it. 

Mr. Hum: continued j— -he should feel wry 
happy in being called to order, if, in any one point 
he had transgressed ; but if he were not allowed to 
make the necessary statements, how could he re- 
fute* the arguments which had beert adduced 
against him ? . 

The Rev. Mr. Tlurkvall submitted to the Court, 
that the hon. Proprietor was very disorderly. It 
was stated by the hon. Chairman, that he was to 
confine himself solely to explanation; and he 
contended that the line of argument, which he 
was then pursuing, was by no means explanatoiy. 
On a former evening they had the hoi^ gentleman's 
speech of nearly four hours; and, acceding *to 
the course he was at present taking, the reverend 
gentleman apprehended, th^’ his address would be 
extended to eight. He wished the sense of the 
Court to be taken on ftie business. 

Sir Hugh Inglis wj^ed the hon. Proprietor to 
proceed ; at the same time, Jie hoped he would 
compress as much as possible, what he Itad farther 
to offer. 

Mr, Hume continued ; — if to explain was re- 
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gular, he denied' that he was irregular in any ob* 
servation that had fallen from him. The hon. 
Director (Mr. Grant) had stated, that the exports 
froni this country to India, could not be extended 
in any material degree. Of the statement which 
he thade, to prevent mistakes, he handed a written 
copy to the Court *of Directors, in which the in- 
crease of the whole of the Indian trade, for the 
last eighteen years, was specihed. He had taken 
the general items, instead of the increase at the 
port; the difference was, that instead of an 
average of 89*ds, he should have given an average 
of 65, being only a three-fold increase. This 
still proved the truth of his argument, though not, 
he confessed, in so great a degree as he had stated. 
He should have felt happy, if the hon. gentle- 
man (Mr. Grant) had corrected a mistake which 
he bad made, in another respect. He alluded 
to the exports from Bengal, to America, which 
he had stated at 85; when, in 1806, he sliould 
have stated them ^ 95; he had here got 
below the mark, and it would have been but 
candid, if the hon. gentleman had corrected him 
there, as he had done when he got above it. At 
all events, it was y||pved that an increase had 
taken place. He denied his ever having stated 
that the trade might bo increased to an indefinite 
degree, although he did say that it was capable 
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^ of very great improvement. It was not known, 
however, to the nation at large, ^tliat the Com* 
pany did almost every thing in their power to 
check the introduction of our manufactures into 
India. Very high duties were obliged to be paid, 
before European goods were allowed to be landed 
at Calcutta i some paid 12^ per cent j woolibns 
26^ per cent j carpets 9^ per cent, and so on in 
the same proportion. 

On a former day he had adduced the opinion 
of Mr. Colcbrook, in support of his reasoning } 
and it would bo recollected, that a gentleman 
had got up, with great warmth, and statgd, that 
the work which he <juoted, was not the produc- 
tion alone of Mr. Colcbrook, but a joint publica- 
tion of Mr. Colcbrook and Mr. Lambert, lltus, 
instead of being weakened, his argument was 
strengthened by that gentleman, who added 
another opinion in favor of it. lie .tlsanked the 
hon. gentleman for the assistance he had .given 
him, particularly as it appeared that Mr. Lam- 
bert was perfectly conversant with the private 
trade. 'The hon. Director (Mr. Grant) had told 
them, that articles which were generally made 
use of in England, w^Atld not find a market in 
the East j he never contends#!, that they would j 
of course the manufacturers must exert their in- 
genuity to suit the maiuiers and customs of the 
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inhabitants. Without, hcnyever, dwelling longer 
!jn the export^ “he would content himself simply 
with observing, that as the hon. gentleman had 
not proved a diminution, but bad admitted a 
three-fold increase to have taken place ; his pro- 
P<»ition stood, not only unrefuted, but support- 
ed^y an accession of argument. He was ready 
to admit, that partial failures would occur, when 
the trade was first opened ; this was a result to 
be expected from the impetuosity which would 
naturally attend new speculations j but he had no 
doubt, when a little experience had been obtain- 
ed, tbajt the most sanguine hopes of the mer- 
chants would be accomplished. 

'!^e hon. gentleman here corrected a mistake 
which he had made in his former speech, respect- 
ing the increase of the American commerce with 
India, which he stated to be greater than what 
he had theiiicaieulated. He had been accused of 
not having considered the neutral character of 
America j but, in fact, be never lost sight of it > 
and he particularly wished, that such facilities 
should be given to the British merchant, aS would 
enable him to take up that portion of commerce, 
which should be droppcd,'..eitber by America, or 
by foreign' Europe. It was said, that he had 
spoken incorrectly in attributing the increase of 
the import trade entirely to the private mer- 
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chants, and overlookhig t!iat part of it, which haJ 
been carried on bv the officers and commanders 
of the Company’s vessels. The fact was, that 
his statement was far beneath what it really 
might have been ; and that he liad by no means 
gone to the extent to which he would have beetl 
justified in going. He had been satisfied, fts lit 
was not desirous of being. lliought- to exaggerate 
the amount of the imports, to take the year- 18<W 
as his datum, in whicli it appeared that the trade 
had amounted to j£’l,t47,()00 ; wfiercas, if he 
had gone to 1^02, he would have tliere found, 
that the imports by commanders and prwatc mer- 
chants, was jC‘J,500,5SG. ft appeared also, that 
the trade carried on by tbc commanders and o!H- 
cers, was by no means a fluctuating one; for, in 
1793, it amounted to -12 1,339, and in 1809, it 
was .,£433,000. The ave^rage of this trade, there- 
fore, being nearly alike, it coulti npt have pro- 
duced that increase in the amount of the imports, 
whitjh had been attributed to it. 

He gave the Dircctori credit for the exten- 
sion •which took {)lace in 1801-S, to which 
much of the subsequent increase of impoits 
was to be attributed.^ it was then in their power 
to have confined the merchant to a stricter 
line than they Inid done,—- the extension was, 
therefore, honorable to their liberality ; stih, 

52 Q 
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however, if, utidor all the diH cult’es and clisadf 
vantages, which even then .eniained, the trade 
had been so' much increased, he had a right to 
expect, if a more enlarged extension was granted, 
tha|; it would be followed by a still greater im- 
provement. They had been told, that the con- 
sumjltion of articles of European manufacture, 
could not be increased in India, in any material 
degree ; but, if the facts which he stated were 
correct, whether ought the Court to trust to the 
opinion of the hon. gentleman (Mr. Grant), or to 
experience ?, whether ought they.to be guided by 
facts, amounting almost to demonstration, or by 
the conclusions of ■ the bon. Director, however 
high and respectable the situation which he filleci? 
The hon. Director stood on his opinions, while 
he depended upon facts, and on the results of the 
Company s sales. As a proof that our imports 
could not bq increased, with any advantage to the 
private merchant, the hon. Director stated, that 
cotton could not be imported for less than ten- 
pence per pound j but, he totally forgot to men- 
tion, how often that commodity had been disposed 
ot, at fifteen, seventeen, and even twenty-pence 
per pound. In. order to shew, too, that even 
what was imported, could not be sold, he ob- 
served, that 40.000 bales were now on hand. 
This, he apprehended, did not operate very for- 
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cibly in favor of the lion. Director’s argument ; 
for, in truth, this stock did n’ot amount to one 
half of the annual imjx rls, which were upon tlie 
average i»0,000 bales j so that there was but a mo- 
derate quantity on hand, to answer those demands 
which the market was continually making. The 
same arguments might be applied to the indigo 
on hand. The value of indigo annually imported* 
at the rate of 6s, per pound, was J05, 510,000, 
and the value of that on hand, was but 
1 ,672,000 ; so that there was but one-third 
of a year’s consflmption to supply the public de- 
mand, until the arrival of ^ the fleet ^ ’and of 
this quantity, it did not appear how tnitch 
w.as really good or fit for the purposes for which it 
was intended, or how much of it w.ns kept back 
at the express desire of the persons to whom 
it belonged, with a view, to an increase of price* 
He next came to the coniiwcrcial profitis 
of the Company. The hon. Director had told 
them, that, in a given time, the Indian trade 
averaged a profit of jf'lOO.OOO per annum, but it 
would be an unfaii^rycthod of reasoning, to state 
the profit of that trade, without charging on it 
those duties which ufbuld be paid By any privafo 
merchant on a private venture. The amount of 
the duty on the exports from India taking them 
at one ' and a half per cent, amounted to 

2 Q 2 
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^^381,000, in the period alluded to by the hon; 
I)irector. On jh'e imports into India, there were 
a variety of duties, which he would take upon 
an average of 7^ per cent ; some of them were 
below fhis sum, and many far above it-— these 
duties, for the same period, produced ^866,000. 
— It*was evident that these sums should be de- 
ducted from the profits, and added to the territo- 
rial revenue — these duties, together with the 
simple interest of the investments, amounted to 
jC 1,9 17,000, which, after deducting tlie profits of 
the trade, according to the hoit. Director (Mr. 
Grant,) left a clear loss of between 5 and 
.£'600,000, on these items alone.— If therefore 
this statement was correct, which, from their own 
arguments, it appeared that he had a right to con- 
tend, then the trade of India had been ruinous to 
the concerns of the Company, and wms destroying 
those profits which the China trade afforded. 
With respect to the opinion of the Marquis 
"Wellesley; that, had been given in a different man'-' 
ner at different periods ; and as opinions vary 
acc irding to circumstances, they could onl/have 
weight in reference to the events which occasions 
their promulgation. ‘v 
As to the politicar part of the question, he' 
would observe, that ifthe Government were to be 
l^cn away from the Company, if the trade -were 
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t to be carried on withoat limitation j if individu- 
.als were to be allowed to proceed to India, with* 
out control, or regulation, dangers of very great 
magnitude would certainly ensue ; but they had 
no right to presunic that any such measures were 
in contemplation — no suggestion of that kind had 
been uiicred; on the contrary, it wa. plain that 
no material alteration was sought to be effected, 
provided the Company simvhj ceiL d the import 
and exDort trade. I A Ums’h.) 

t * X ^ 

llowevermuch the Court of DIrc&tor& might 
consider this a boon to the public, he was of 
opinion that the very moment their charter ex- 
pired, which it was now osi’ the eve ot doing, 
th(?y had no other right to tiic India trade, than 
that sort of general participation to which all 
other IJritish merchants were e:i tilled ; and he 
hoped that the Court of Proprietors would not 
persist in carrying on a trade by wjtiph a loss of 
five or six millioJishad been sustained. The hon. 
D irector had asked, why he introduced past con- 
troversies ? But he surely must liave hoard the 
assertfbns which were made by gentlemen, 
and which it was necessary he should answer. 
An hon. Proprietor, •(Mr. K. Smith), in reply 
to what he had observed -on the delay of ships, 
said, that these delays were occasioned, not by 
the Company, but by public emcrgciicics i -but 
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his opinion, the ships intended for the commerce 
of private individuals, ought to be kept sepa- 
rate and distinct, and should not be diverted, 
under any circumstances, from -the business for 
which they were professedly intended. The ships, 
wllich the hon. gentleman alluded to, as being 
placed under the direction of Sir Home Popham, 
did not arrive at (heir destination until long after 
they were expected, which created very consider- 
able inconvenience to the merchants. This was 
one of th6 strongest points against that system 
which he wished to correct. .He thanked the 
hon. Proprietor for the instance he had stated, 
which was a very’ important one, and he could 
now shew, from the words of the Directors ihem- 
aelvc's, the groat expense which was incurred by 
the delay of the Com()any’s ships. — Mr. !\iillet, 
on the 1st of July, 1809, wrote to Mr, Grant, 
stating that demurrage alone, on seven extra 
ships, amounted to 1,000. This proved a de- 
viation, by which both the Company and the 
merchants suffered a loss,— he was most anxious 
to remove such causes of expenditure, andJhere- 
fore was of opinion, that nothing ought to interfere 
or intervene to stop the regular dispatch of ships 
to and from India. 

Mr, K. Smilh observed, that he did not deny 
detentions to have taken place, but he. expressly 
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Stated, that they \ver<! occasioned by political 
events — and were delayed only fhr political pur* 
poses, and not for (ho ai!vanta!;c of the Company, 
who derived no benefit from them ; they had been 
stopped for the exigencies oi state. 

Mr. Ilume said, that the hon. gentleman’s ex- 
planation was exactly what he wanted for his^ar- 
gument — It was i gainst the system which per- 
mitted these deviations that he objected. 

The hon. gentleman was then prtKceding to 
argue, in opposition to the system which had here- 
tofore existed, and on the difTcrcnce of opinions 
which prevailed upon it, when he wq,s inter- 
rupted by Sir Hugh /figli's who said, that the hon* 
Proprietor was arguing as to what the system then 
was, and not wlrat it was to be in future. The 
proposition to the Court was, that the private 
merchants might be allowed to export in their 
own ships, without any reference (to. what had 
heretofore been the custom. — The hon gentle- 
man ought not to throw away so much argument 
in endeavouring to point out the errors of past 
times.-a-Iii a great part of w'hat he had said, he 
had not confined himself to exjylavtit ion, but had 
indulged himself in 4<«'cw^a.'/o.'i against the Com- 
pany. ( Hear / hear ! and cries of 2ttes(ioh i 
Question !) He entreated they would hear the 
hon. gentleman. 
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Mr. Hume said, the Court would recollect, 
that wli ’u lio last addressed thorn, he h:id not of- 
fered ail the arguments which he should have 
done, had he been permitted, and had not so 
many things pressed upon him at the mo- 
jnent. 

Sir lupJJs observed, that if the hon. gen- 

tleman did not state every tiling be had to say, 
on a former day, it was not the fault of the Pro- 
prietors or Directors i he had been heard with 
very great*paticnce. 

Mr. Hume^ in conlinuation,*said, that, on the 
score of opinion he wished to call the attention 
of the Court to a iact of great importance, men- 
tioned by an hon. gentleman, (Mr. Davis) which 
went to prove that the deviation of one of the 
Company’s ships, for a ])olitieal purpose, had 
nearly been the ruin of the Captain. This fact 
established the necessity of separating the political 
and commercial part of the Company’s system. 
I'hc same hoii. gentleman also stated^ that, in no 
one year had there beph any difficulty in obtaining 
even ^000 tons of* the Company’s shipping 
for private trade. He was in the shipping 
line; and, as his opinion would probably 
have a great effect ^with ’ the public, he 
“would put it to Viis candour, whether;, in truth and 
in fact, the private merchants had npt complainT 
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ed of having found considerable difficulty in get* 
ting a large allowance of freight ?> He did not 
mean to blame the Court of Directors, but the 
system only j and he held in his hand the admis- 
sion of a former Chairman, directly contrary ti> 
the statement made, that freight could be^^o 
easily procured. As the hon, gentlemah was 
nearly connected With the shipping t^ade, being 
managing owner of two or three vessels, f/dfti 
this circumstance the public W'ould he enabled 
to judge whether his opinion was or was not Jo- 
torested. "When* it Was alleged, before the 
House of Commons, that the mferchante confd 
not get sufficient freight, the Chairman of tlifc 
Court of Directors answeted, “ that they yvere! 
ready to i^'mit the complaint, but that it Was 
not owing to them that freight was not to be 
had in sufTiclerit quantity^” He (Mr. Hutbe) 
knew it was riot — ^and it was thercfbrd clear tftat 
new rules and regulations werfe called for, with- 
out which the privme trade eou'.d not be cafrieid 
on to advantage. . ^ * 

Davis' voile to 3*poitlt of 6td^T, *rhe fiict 
which he had formerly sfiSte'd Was by th^ 

hon. geritleman, who'^ii^ even gOne farther than 
the expression of doubt.. _ Mr. £>avis Was pi*o- 
ceedmg to offer some ex^^oatitm ^in suppott of 
his former i^rtimi, that he cOri^ ^tdeime i'fiCX) 
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tons more than he could ship at any timCjO— 
when 

Mr. R. Jackson rose to order. He said, the 
question really was, whether the usual course of 
tlneir proceedings should be pursued, or whether 
thiey should be every moment broken through, for 
thef pip-pose of bearing down an individual ? The 
regular course w;a^ if a gentleman misrepre- 
sented any thing in his $peech4 for the person 
who conceived himself aggrieved, to correct the 
error when the speech was over; but it was 
quite disorderly to use these frequent interrup- 
tions; jpid there was not one man in one hun- 
dred who could possibly continue collected un- 
der such circumstances. 

hitr. Hume {uroceeded, by saying that he chal- 
lenged apy merchant or agent, of twenty years 
experience, to stand qp and say that he never 
kiiew an instance in which tonnage could not be 
procured when it was wanted* He did not meet 
them at one point only ; facts now pressed round 
him on every side. He was .satisfied that facili- 
ties had hot . been afforded to. the privatd* mer- 
chants, and- thd more' he thought on the subject 
the dtorO firmly he was convinced of the neces- 
sity of a change. ii^ the present system. . .An hon. 
gentleman who spoko'.^third in the debate (Mr. 
R. Grant) begatt'<h#'ilipeech by statmg, intone 
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sweepiDg clause, that* all the facts which he 
«(Mr. Hume) adduced, were erttirely irrelevant 
or utterly inconclusive. Those statements, which 
he was not able to overthrow, he very prudently 
set aside ; observing that he would not notlde 
them, there being' many other persons in the 
Court better calculated to perform that fbsk. 
Now it was in the recollection of the Court 
with . what applause- that speech w'as receiv- 
ed i, although he had hoped that instead 'of 
theoretical argument the Court would have 
looked to prttctical proofs ; therefore he 
would dismiss the speech^ of the l^n. gen- 
tleman, which, however eloquent, did not 
contain one item that related to any thing he bad 
said. He' had condemned a . publication, the 
Edinburgh Review, tnthich, with a ^ slight altera- 
tion of the text, be woujd say was ” as able as 
it was useful,*'f for having reasoned erroneously, 
in adducing fabts which, occurred in 1783, (and 
■which were mentioned by. Sir Philip FrancU^in 
his letter) as-.a-gTound fon legislative enactment 
now i but he himself falling into the .fame error 
for-which .he blamed others, observed* that the 
private merchants 'irafndia- were at present very 
respectable men, and he then wen^.back to the 
timb of Lord Clive, and'aUudod to the mischiefs 
which ,% simitar class of’pm^ns ,h^ .thqn occa-^ 
2 r'2 ■ 
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sbned, as a foundation fot putting the Qp,mpany 
on their guard against the recurrence of similar 
n>ischiefs in 181 4. 

However gratified he, as weU as the Court, 
might be by the hon. gentleman o flowery met;t- 
phots and fine flowing iangu.age> yet a$ his whole 
speefth proceeded on the illrgrounded a^umption, 
that adventurers would, be allowed, tq wander 
thtqugh the East unrestrained, fqr whij;h. su^{^- 
.sition there was no foundation whatever, the 
whole of hfs. reasoning,, whi.ch was bujlt on that 
mistalj^e# must fall to the .grqqpd i, the falsuty of 
his dfita, anh the qonsequent error of his argu- 
ment, bSing most ' apparent. “If,” said the 
hon. gentleman, “ individuals were permitted to 
range <from coast to coast, from island to island, 
without regulation or control, what must he thq 
effect ?” He would agree with the hon. gentle- 
man. that if such a. thing, were allowed, the re- 
aultS would be terrible j but the correspondency 
• of His Majesty’s Ministers bore him oitt. in th®, 
assertion, that rcgulatiopy w,qu1c} be.adopted, calr. 
qulated tp repress any atich occurrences. 
ther ingenious argument- of *thc hon. gentleman, 
■tji^ fQunded on an.assertioncjbajt^e (Mr, HumeX 
had stated, .that, under the new reguJatiOD, the, 
increase pf trade MffOidd ho indefwile. Although 
this e:tpt®ssmn had, travelled round the 
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he begged to observe,, th^t he had not made use 
of it. What he said was, that as tlie trade had 
increased beyond what was expected, they had 
no right to fix ppsitivejy the boundary at which 
that increase would stop j but the hoii. gentleman 
(Mr. R. Grant), having assumed this expression, 
went on to state, that, as the increase of fc-ade 
would be indefinite, the intfircourse of indivi- 
diB^ls with the Eiast-Indies would-be indefinite 
also. All that he had -wished to state was, that 
even if the trade were pushed to it2 utmost ex- 
tent, it must be* carried on under such - regula- 
tions as were calculated to prevent danger to the 
country. Another hon. gentleman (Mr. Plomerjf 
asserted', that his speech was suited to a mectirtg 
of - Liverpool or Bristol merchants, but w-is not 
adapted to the-Courfih which it was delivered. 
Kow if, in an a^mbly of gentlemen, connected 
with India aflaits, and engaged iij argument on 
them, statements and details relative to the com- 
mercial and political situation of that couittry 
were irrelevant to the subject under discussibn, 
he kaew not what could be termed relevant. 
Yet such was the efrect. of prajudice,' that that 
part of the hdn. gpntlect^an’s’ Speech' was ap- 
plauded; though another hort. gentleman (Mr. 
R. Jaqkwo) had ob.sei^ed;'that if those facts. 
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•which the hon. proprietor (Mr. Plomer) deemed 
irrelevant, werg ‘not answered, he should leave 
tlie Court with “ vantage ground.” The hon. 
Proprietor, however, who confessed that he de- 
rived his knowledge on the subject from books 
and conversation, boldly designated all these facts 
as by no means a|)p]icable to the subject. After 
exposing the fallacy of the assertion,' when con- 
trasted with the opinion of the hon. gentleman 
(Mr. Jackson), he thought he might dismiss t|jat 
part of the subject without^ any farther notice. 
Another hon. gentleman (Mr. Impey) required 
more attention. He bad called him (Mr. Ilumc) 
the organ of Lord Buckinghamshire and the 
Ministers, because he had espoused the claims of 
the Outports. Did that hon. gcnilethan also 
consider Mr. 'VVaithman to-be the organ of Mi- 
nisters, because he had, pn the preceding day, and 
in qnother place, supported the same principles? 
Yet it could not be denied, that so far from being 
friendly to the administration, Mr. Waithman 
had done every thing in his power- to cry them 
down. The conduct of ,\lr. \Valthmaii had 
been highly creditable to him (hissrs) j he meant 
so far as related to the subjdat df the renewal of 
the Company’s charter j and he thought the speech 
which-had been delivered by him intheCpramon 
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Council, on the East-Phdia question, was worthy, 
from its moderation, of the particular attention 
of that Court. 

The hc«i. gent. (Mr, Jm()ey) had told them, 
that they ought to look to opinions only, and that 
facts were of no importance. — Now he submitted 
to the candour of tlie Court, whether they Vere 
not met there to deckle by the experience of the 
last twenty years ? and he hoped thiSy would not 
satiction conclusions founded merely on opinion. 
The same hon. gent, had observed, tliat not one- 
thirtieth part of what had fallen from him was ap- 
plicable to the question j and^et he concluded by 
hoping, that the whole of his speech would be 
published, and laid before the country, as the 
.surest means of serving the cause of the East-In - 
dia Company. Now, if his statements were not 
applicable, he was at a to know how they 
could either serve or injure the causer Sureljj, ‘if 
they were so irrelevant, they could not operate 
either one way or the other* The hou. gent., pro- 
ceeded on an'assumptioilr. that Government in- 
tended to destroy thf political rights and privi- 
leges of the Company.-—** Will it be permitted,-’ 
said he, . that they tShouId rob us of those rights 
to which -we are entitled ? will not such an at- 
tempt produce unpopulaclty ? Does a jSllinister 
exist, $0 weak and wicked as to endeavour to 
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subvert our e<^tablishtnettts ? ” He (Mr. Hutrie) 
would say that, it would require a strong and 
powerful Minister indeed to disfranchise the Com- 
pany of its rights. — No ^eak Minister would at- 
tempt, or could cfTect such a' purpose.— ‘But tftC 
hon.^ent. was completely wrong in his assump- 
tion ; for there was not the smallest evidence of 
any such intention existing on the part of Govern- 
ment. He had also accused them of a design 
“ to tear thp India Company limb from limb, that 
its members might be given to the Outports as a 
remuneration for the loss of tfic Slave-trade.’* 
'I”his he thought was a most ungracious subject to 
mention, and was indeed acting on the princi- 
ple o^ “ ripping up old sores,” with which he 
had been unjustly charged. He contended, that • 
he was a true friend to the Company j he wished 
them to flourish, as a tree, under whose refreshing 
shade the pbptilation of India might find protec- 
tion ; but seeing a sucker, which had the effect 
of impairing the growthof the tree, he could not 
conceive it improper t& use the pruning knife, 
with a skilful hand } and) by removing" that 
branch, to load thie tree with fruit and foliage, 
lie had spoken nettling but the truth, and no 
compliment Was’di^ to hkn for having performed 
his duty i but, whnjah^TtvasconscIousqf the rec- 
titude of .hU actions, hb must reprobate the ^n- 
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duct of the hon. gent., in ’having designated hitn 
p an enemy to the Company } and he threw the 
assertion back in Jthe teeth of him that made it.— 
/Cries of order ). 

Affr. Iwpey denied that he had made any such 
accusation. 

Mr. llume continued by saying, tint the mea- 
sure which he supported would not only increase 
the commerce of India, but add to the power and 
inBmence of the Comp.nny,— He was, tlierefore, 
no enemy to -them, as had been most unfairly in- 
sinuated. He ha*d stated, in that Court, his rea- 
sons for liaving come forward. He had stated 
them most distinctly ; and he would prove to 
d^-monstration the propriety of the views \vhich 
lie had promulgated; 

S\r Hugh IhgLis s/idi, the hon. gent, had been 
indulged to a very great OKtent ; he wished that 
indulgence to be still continued to him ; buthft 
hoped he would confine himself simply to expla- 
nation. 

Mr. Hume said, that if tb speak in his own de- 
fence, and to throw back those opinions which 
had been improperly imputed to him, was con- 
sidered irregular, he find too much confidence in 
the rest of his argumera-, to persevere in that 
course. The hon. gent, hiid observed, that. the 
East-India Company ought to bear both :tbe 
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sword and purse ; and that the former was ne- 
cessary to thdr success in commerce. If he (Mr. 
Hume) had made such an assertion, he might 
truly indeed have been termed the enemy of 
the Company.” Undoubtedly, defence and 'pro- 
tection sl'iould be granted to those engaged in 
commercial transactions, but the coupling the 
sword with the purse, by thehon. gent., was one 
of the severest reflections on the present political 
Government of India. 'ITie hon. gent dwelft with 
great force on the ill success which attended Mr. 
Fox, in meddling with the £ast-India Company, 
in 178 ^* 4 . — “ Did he not fail in his attempt ?’* 
exclaimed the hon. gent.— He (Mr. Hume), 
knew that he was foiled, and very properly ; and 
if any other man stood up to eft’ect a similar ob- 
ject, he trusted that he also would experience a 
similar disappuintmeht. But the hon. gentleman’s 
ttasoning was hot correct, for Lord Bucking- 
hamshire's letter expressly said, “ that no material 
change in the political situation of the Company, 
was intended,”— whereas it was known jfhat Mr. 
Fox used all his exertions to procure the whole of 
the £)ast-India patronage. Such ah attempt as 
that, must pull down any hlinister ; but let not the 
Court be carried away by an idea, that the two 
instances were at aifl similar. It was not intend- 
ed to take any thing from the Company which 
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was beneiicla). The petitioners only requested a 
portion of the trade, which he thought he had 
cifemonstrated to be a losing one. He should be 
glad if he could follow the hon. gent, in his high 
eulogium on tlie Court of Directors, on the present 
occasion ; but, as he differed so much from them, 
on the propriety of breaking off the negotiatibn, 
he could not proceed so far as the hon. gent, had 
done. Another gent. (Mr. T wiss) had dommcnced 
his speech by adverting to the outcry which had 
been made about the Compaity^s monopoly ; 
and then proceedetl argue against the present, 
as not being a proper time to^ make anj^ altera- 
tion ; but he ought to have known, that if ever 
a change was to take place, the present was the 
most favourable period for itj when India was in 
a state of perfect tran^illity* unmolested by an 
enemy, either within or without. 

On the subject of scnuggling, the 4ion. gent, 
said, using the language of an hon. Proprietor 
(Mr. R. Grant) that it copld not be prevented; 
for even the acts of Buonaparte were insufficient 
to chedk the fcxertions.of commercial enterprize. 
''i’his argument was decidedly in favour of that 
for which' he contextled j for the commerce 
which America carried on with tndia, was of 
such a description, as tKe world could not 
do without 3 and which, if' the Americans had 

2 s a 
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liot been aHo'wed to engross tbc trade, liiust have 
fallen into hands of the British merchants.- 
The hon, gent, observed, that if one-half per 
cent, vvas suHicient to induce men to smuggle bul- 
lion out of the country, there "could be ito do&bf 
thbta prnnt of 96 per cent., which would be de- 
rived from the sn\uggling of Teas, would occa- 
sion an incalculable increase of illicit trailic. But' 
he should recollect the specific difference bet\Vecn 
thte two articles. The exchange with Franco had 
long been from 34 to 40 per ceijt. against this 
country ; in consequence of which, a man might, 
by conveying 1000 guineas from Dover to Calais 
gain a considerable sum, whilst by conveying 
i pbund of tea, which would occupy the sam»f 
space, he might gain the enormous profit of five 
shillings, the amount of the duty on that article. 

The’ hon. gent, then proceeded to make 'some' 
r(^marks on the speech of Mr. Randle Jackson, to 
which he had listened with great anxiety and at- 
tention. — Now, that hon. gent, did not object to' 
a'fty statement, except one, which he had made ; 
and in fact had stipported. the Whdle of His argu- 
ments. He (Mr» Jackson) dtfFered from the hon. 
Director (Mr. Gta'nt), atiif 'admitted that the India 
trade was capable of iurrs-ase. The hon. gent, 
had ako allowed Isil'fects lo be relevant, and ob- 
served, that his iKtd been a dry task, in answering 
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him ; but he was at i loss to know on what point 
he and the hon. and learned- ffent. had' dithircd. 
The hon. gunt. indeed called on them to consider 
that they were a great Company, and to beware 
of what they were about to hazard ; but, like the 
hon. gent, who preceded him, as he reasoned 
frdm false premises, his- arg^uments went tor no- 
thing. rie also called to their recollection the? 
fate of a former Minister, who h jd fallen in ask 
at^tempt to subvert the Company. And,” 
said the how. gent. “ where the lion failed, shall 
we permit the ‘more ignoble race to bear away 
the spoil ?” Undoubtedly not ; but tly)sc appre- 
hensions that seemed to fill the minds of hon. gen- 
tlemen were utterly groundless. Ministers, had 
given them no reason to suppose, that their poli- 
tical influence would be at ail impaired. -I he 
Iron. gent, seemed lo iiii^inuate the charge of in- 
consistency against Lord MdviUcf as belonging 
to a Cabinet, wliu'^e opinions appeared to be at 
variance with those which he had formerly, pro- 
fessed.— They should not forget, that- his Lord- 
shij^ had iherely s'^ted opinions, which circum- 
stances might alter ; and, if the representations 
which the Earl of •fSuckioghfamshire had alluded 
to, occasioned a cliange in ffis sentiments, it Was 
highly to his honor thnt he Acknowledged Iris con- 
viction of the error of his previous opinion* But 
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the hon. gent, seemed to think the noble Lord 
ought to withdraw-his support from the adminis- 
tration, like Lord Wellesley or Mr. Canning, who 
retired from a cabinet, the principles of which 
they did not approve. He saw the circumstance 
in a very different light j and, he thought, it was 
much V.0 the credit of Lord Melville, who came 
manfully forward and avowed his change of opi- 
nion. The Eirl of Uupkinghamshirc’s letter, of 
the 24th of December, stated, “ that Govern- 

r 

ment were induced to revise the arrangement 
which had been in contemplation in consequence 
of the importance of the representations made to 
them i” and ho (Mr. Hume) hoped the East-In- 
dia Company would have the candour, like Lord 
IK^elville, to hear every argument on the subject, 
to weigh them maturely ; and, if they saw rea- 
fon for an alteration in dicir opinion, to stand 
forward and avQw it.-— In conclusion, Mr. Hume 
apologized for having detained the Court so, Jong, 
and ppposed, if it should meet the wish of the 
Court, that the hon. genf. (Mr. Weyland) should 
withdraw the original resolution, and ihe would 
also withdraw his amendment, till he could as- 
certain what those alterations^ were, which the 
hon. gent, had, on a former day, declared it to 
be his intention to make, in the propositions 
which were to be suhmitted to them. 
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Sir Hugh Inglis stated, that the Court was in 
possession of the original Resolgtion, moved bj 
his hon. friend (Mr. Weyland) ; that it was like- 
wise in possession of the amendment proposed by 
the hon. Proprietor, who has just sat down ; and 
he submitted to his hon. friend, that he ought not 
to withdraw his Resolution, ^uid that the sense of 
the Court ought to be taken both on that and on 
the amendment. At that Ihtc hour of the evening, 
exhausted, as they must be, by the jength of dis- 
cussion which had taken place, if he were to fol- 
low the hon. iVopriotor (Mr. Hume) through his 
speech, (for in fact it was a^pec'i'k, antV not an e.r- 
planation^ he should be guilty of the same error 
into which that gentleman had fallen, anc( should, 
perhaps, completely tire out their patience. — He 
hoped, however, he should be indulged in o/Fcr- 
ihg a few observations cm the question now before 
the Court — ^Isc should indeed stdte* but few, for 
if he had the ability, the subject had been so well, 
debated, and every argument advanced against 
the^privilege of the Corrfpany, been so ably an- 
swered, that little was left for him to say. 

Before the question was put, however, lie must 
call their attention to the opinions of Statesmen, 
which he had seen, in the course of this debate, in 
the hands of many gentlemen. (Vide App.) 

Those great statesmen, Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dun- 
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fills, had left their recorded opinione, not alone 
■in their -speeches and writings, but in the mea- 
sures they :adopted -for .the renewal of the Charter, 
■in 1793. That not less eminent man, Mr. Fox, 
■whose loss the nation had to deplore, with his 
:great rival statesman, Mr. Pitt, in his famous 
J3ill of 17^53, never proposed touching the exclu- 
;sivc trade of the Company ; far less did he con- 
template the opening of the Outports to the spe- 
.ciilations of individuals. Another great statesm.an 
(Marquis Wellesley), who, happily for the nation, 
was still living, thoiighifavourabl^ to an opening 
of the tr^de, to a certain and limited extent, 
from his local knowledge of India, and the dan- 
ger attending too great an intercourse between 
European adventurers, and the natives of India, 
never entertained so wild an idea as to allow shij)3 
,of individuals, from England, to range over the 
vast Indian ocean, or to return to the Outports of 
■this .kingdom ; his enlarged mind was satisfied 
with making London the emporium of Indian 
commerce. (Hear! hsar!) What had they 
to set against these great authorities, hnd th& ar. 
guments they have listened to in tliat room with 
so much pleasure ? They had to set against 
.them 'the reasoning of the hon. mover of the 
amendment, and perhaps the opinion of the hon. 
seconder, for he had not favoured thc-Court with 
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any arguments ; high as he rated the abilities of 
the hon. mover of the amcndmcjit, he must saji. 
lie had not made any impression on liis mind, 
Tli<’yhad also indeed the opinions of His Majesty’s 
Ministers, but they were founded on arguments 
wiiicli they had no opportunity of hearing. la 
1793, the letters of the parties interested in open- 
ing the trade, were transmitted to^thc Court of 
Directors; and where conferences took place 
witji llis Majesty’s Ministers, minutc'^of the pro- 
cceJings were handed over to them, and ulti- 
mately submitted fo the Court of Proprietors. 
On the present occasion thej Jiad not be«n so for- 
tunate — they were ignorant of what had passed at 
the conferences between Ministers and thp De- 
putations from the Outporls — and they had been ' 
icfcrred for information to the petitions with 
whicli the table of the House of Commons was 
loaded. (Ilatr f hear ' ) * * • 

'J’hc hon. inovf r of the amendment stated, fhe 
presumed as a reason for the opposition of the 
Court of Directors,) that their patron ige would 
be lessened.' If such unworthy motives could 
operate on the minds of gentlemen behind that 
bar, he would tell ttie hon. gentleman that in , 
this case, the argument should not avail him, as 
tile great ma^s of patronage would remain the 
same to the. Court of Directors, (hear ! hear!) 
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whether the trade were extended to the Oiitports> 
or confined to the City of London. But there 
was a description of patronage which would be 
materially affected by the removal of the trade to 
the Outports ; which, though of no importance to 
the Directors, in an interested point of view, they 
wouW bb extremely sorry to lose. What would 
become of that meritorious class of men, the Com- 
manders and' Officers of their noble fleet of ships, 
and their retired military officers, worn out in the 
service, many of them covered with wounds, and 
all with honour ?— Was it to be supposed, that 
Government would continue to them, the verv 
liberal allowance, which they received from 
the Company ? Was it to be imagined that Go- 
vernriient would place them on a better footing than 
the servants of the public, at home ? Their naval 
officers, too, who hadjjcen unfortunate in their 
service, and who, from age or infirmities, were 
unable to continue in it, derived a subsistence from 
the benevolent institution of Poplar, which was 
stxond only to the grCfit national establishment at 
Greenwich — It received not only them, but their 
widows j and even tlie widows of petty officers 
and seamcn.*7-This bospvtiil was supported by 
contributions from their ships, and the moment 
their commerce was destroyed, that splendid en- 
dowment must fail • with it. — I hear!) 
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And what would be the fate of the Ofilcers of the 
House and Warehouses, who commenced their 
services in early life, and many of whom were now 
grown grey in it ? Had the hon. mover consider- 
ed what w'as to be done for these persons ? he says, 
indeed, that the Government will make compen- 
sation to them, — but had he rejected on the extent 
to which that compensation v/ould be called for ? 
did he know that it would demand millions ? if 
thejy took from them their trade, .they might 
also take their territory. — Would Government 
make a compensation to them for their stock, 
which was estimated by , that gre»t states- 
man, the late l.ord Melville, at .i]’200,0C)0,0CX) ? 
Would they prepare to demand of the country a 
sum of this magnitude ? • AVould they make con\-' 
pensation to the owners of docks, or to the 
owners of yards, who had built, and were now 
building their sliips ; and who, if rticfir trade ivas 
destroyed, must suiFor deeply ? Lo )king at these, 
and the other great interests at stake, llic Court 
would have been happy could they have met the 
views-of Hi& Majestji’s Ministers, without yield- 
ing that on which the power rested, of conduct- 
ing their affairs Witifiafety to the Company and ^ 
advantage to the puiilic. The claimants them- 
selves would not be benefited by what they dc- 
pianded j oji the con t. ary, he was convlnjccd they 
2 r 2 
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would be the first and greatest sufferers. Disap- 
pointed in their,expectations, new clamours, and 
perhaps better founded than the present, would 
ari;,e. They would state to Ministers, that the 
trade to India had been an unproductive boon, 
and they would dcniand the China trade as a re- 
compense ; which even the hon. mover would not 
consent to part with, as he understands him to say, 
that this branch of-fcommerce should remain with 
them. In the mean time, in default of other 
articles, the private traders might fill their ships 
with sugar and coffee, to the gifeat injury of the^ 
West India Colonies. 

Ho should make one more short observation 
before he concluded ; had there been no Com- 
pany, there would have been no territorial pos- 
sessions j they were acquired by the funds of the 
Company ; they, had been supported and secured 
by the commerce of the Company. The hon. 
mover had &:iicl a good deal about the increased 
coRimcrct of the American and private trade to 
the East- Indies, Did he know, that in those 
years when the Americap and private' trade 
fiourislied most, the funds destined for their 
.commerce were diverted fb the defence and pre- 
servation of their empire in the East ? And to 
•this circumstance the extension of the Americai) 
trade was in a great measure owing. 
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I'his was not to be consklorcJ as a commer- 
cial, but as a great political Question ; ami the 
iato T.oid Melville, whose authoiity he had so 
oftoa rererred to, expressly stated, that the poli- 
'tical and commercial interests of the Company 
were so blcjulcd witlt those of the State, as to 

render it impossible to divide them, witliout 

* 

danger to the Knipiie. 'i'he hon. Gentleman had 
complained, flint the extia : hip.; oP the (Company 
were diverted from eorniiiercial to uolitical pur- 
j’oses. This very circumstance was a strong 
arg'micnt for 'the contiuuancc of the present 
f'votCiU; for it shewed tl'.'it the Slaty and the 
Company v.’ere formed to upheld each other; and 
tliough Lometimes it might press hard on com- 
merce, yet the inconvenience was greatfy over- 
balanced by the benefit derived by the Country at 
large. He should conclude by hoping His Majes- 
ty’s Ministers would look upon this»a5 a <]ue|tion 
on which the safety of India dcper.Jcd. Let them, 
therefore, beware, lest by oj;enit)g the trade in 
the manner proposed, they dii.1 nut shake- the 
I'ourftlation* of this ^cstabliilimcnt, a^d bring to 
the ground, never to rise again, the fabric of 
ihi'ir national greal^lbss. ( Ucileroted applause,) 
'ihe Amendment was thv i! put f;om the Chair, 
and ivgativad; .%ir. Hoiju', aioi’.e, holding up 
.hi-, Ivsiul in favour it. 'l or* ue'.';Uiu! K solution 
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was then put, and, with the exception oi tlio 
same gentleraaiv carried unanimously. 

Mr. IFejfland, in rising to propose tlie second 
Resolution, which comprised, in a smaller space, 
the various topics contained in the series of Reso- 
lutions which were submitted to the Court on 
the 19lh of January, observed, that, after the 
unanimity which appeared in agreeing to the 
Resolution that had just] been carried, there 
was no necessity for him to say much in projiosing 
the next — in all probability, any remarks which 
might be offered in opposition to it, would go 
merely tOf-thc propriety of extending the Trade to 
the Outports. Now, if the whole question were 
confined to thjit point, and did not include the 
apprehension of ulterior danger, the business 
could admit of little argument. But, if the trade 
to India were thrown open, what would become 
of the ChinS Vrade ? — what would become of 
the Indian Empire ?— Although the hon. gentle- 
nian^ had disclaimed any desire to interfere with 
that trade, Mis Majestyfs Ministers, of whom he 
was the advocate, could have, no other "intentions ; 
for it was perfectly clear, S’ the extension now 
proposed did not answer th^’ views of the mer- 
chants at the Outports, the Coniijany would be 
called upon to give up every thing they possessed, 
lie would not detain the Court longer j the prin* 
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ciple had been so tally discussed on the first Re- 
solution, as, in all probability, 'tq prevent the ne- 
cessity of any further debate. He then proposed 
the second Resolution j (vul: Appendix) — which 
having been read — 

Mr. Ruiidle Jachron expressed an objection to 
that passage in which the Company were repre- 
sented as having exported goods to India, at^a 
loss, for the purposes of benefiting’ the manufac- 
tures of the njothcr country. Thij, he observed, 
went to prove that the Company had lost by the 
Tnd.a trade, which was contJary to the whole 
course of argument advanced by the gentleman 
who opposed the Amendment. The fact was, 
that though the East-India trade was not a very 
profitable concern, it was not a losing one ; but, 
more than all, it was the great pillar of the Com- 
pany’s establishment. Xh''*y ought not, therefore, 
to countenance an cxpros.ion which their. pne- 
mics would gladly seize hold of, and from which 
they might draw the most erroneous conclusions, 

air Hugh Inglis thought the Resolution was 
sunficiently guarded^. The case v.'as simply thia; 
they carried on a trade in Woollens for the ad- 
vantage of our maiittfacturers ; they lost by the 
Woollens, but they gained by the general returns: 
so that, on the whole, thf^y were not losers.— 
The same observation applied to Tin. 
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Ml'. Randle Jackson said, if the passage applied 
only to woollen^, )ie was not prepared with infor- 
mation to argue it one way or the other j but, he 
was sure, if it were taken generally, it was a 
dangerous proposition, from which very incorrect 
conclusions might he drawn. . 

lJumr subnjiitted, whether tliat Court, to 
use the words of the hon. genllcinan, might not 
lay itself open to some “ incorrect conclusion," 
if thcy»proccedcd, without further consideration, 
to agree to so voluminous a llesolution. — He 
would, therefore, suggest, that Ihe Resolutions 
be printed, that th^y might have an oj>portunity 
of deciding, after they were perfectly acquainted 
with the nature of that, on w'hich they wore called 
to give their opinion. 

i1/;’.ir<-7//</;zr/obscrved, that every argument had 
been adduced, in the course of the discussion, 
whkh bore,' iif the remotest degree, on the ques- 
tion ; and the principle of the Resolution was 
perfectly well understood. — He could see no ne- 
cessity for a new discussion on that which had 
already been so fully debated. 

Mr. Impel) after the exemplary patience which 
had been manifested in thV discussion on tlie 
Amendment, observed, it would be quite unpar- 
donable in him to trouble the Court at any great 
length. — Having disposed of the first .Rcso- 
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Volition, they were called upon to proceed with 
the second, which did not precisely meet his 
ideas, as still partaking of the defcftt of its origi- 
nal concoction, that of going too much into de- 
tail. Nevertheless, as it seemed to contain th.* 
case of the Company, and as it might appear, 
that a difference of opinion existed amoiyrst 
them, if they went into argument upon it, he 
hoped it would be carried with the yime iinani* 
inity as that which had preceded it. 

At the conclusion of the last debate,* an obser* 
vation fell from ,!in hon. Proprietor, one of the 
City Members (Alderman Atkins), which, if not 
answered, might create some* misapprehension. 
'I'hc hon. I’roprietor asked, “ \yhether the Court 
of Directors could not again hold a communica- 
tion with His Majesty’s ^linisters, and siate to 
them, that the Company was willing to open the 

trade on a liberal footint; Now, from this, the 

• • 

public might imagine that there was an objectitjn 
to open the private trade on a liberal footing; 
but the fact was directly the reverse ; the Com- 
pany had go^ie much farther than had ever before 
been demanded of tlibm j they had conceded the 
extension to the private trader, without any res- 
triction as to ships or caries. The public should 
perfectly understand wHat was the question in dis- 
pute ; he would repeat, what he had said over 

2 u 
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and over again, that the pwvatc trade had nothing 
to do with it. Had the hon. gentleman who 
opened the debate, proved beyond the possibility of 
doubt, the propriety of extending the trade, still 
he was doing nothing more than “ beating the 
wind,” for he looked upon that point to have 
been given up,~-but it was the duty of the hon. 
gentleman to have shewn, that the admission of 
the Outports to a participation in the import trade, 
would not occasion such an increase of smug- 
ging, as would ultimately destroy the China 
trade. He ought to have shewn, that if the 
Company refused to grant the demand, the India 
government could be removed out of their hands, 
without any danger, either to the establishments 
abroad, or to the constitution at home. He be- 
lieved that the present was not very wide of the 
proposition submitted to Parliament in 1783, 
and he did not think that they could do better 
th^p recur to ‘the example which was set them at 
^hat period ; when all those persons, any way 
connected with the Company in London, saw 
that the proposition wlls hostile to their interests, 
they appealed to Parliamenti and myriads of in- 
dividuals signed the petitions ; but they ought not 
to confine themselves to lbo% only who were in 
London, they ought to <^1 for assistance on the 
miners of Cornwall, and the clothiers of the 
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,^orth of England, both of whom were greatly 
benefited by the Company, and by whose des- 
truction they would be materially affected j 
though these manufacturers might procure orders 
for the East, after the Company had ceased to 
exist, they would never receive them so regularly 
as they had been accustomed to do. He considered 
these persons as their natural aflics, who ought to 
come forward in their defence. In reevrring to the 
year to which he had before alluded, they ought to 
remember, that their cause was not*gained by 
the representation of their friends nor the elo- 
quence of their advocates. Whatever effect they 
might have had on the public mind, stift it was 
not by them they were ultimately saved. When 
reason and argument were no longer listened to j 
when the Company were overborne by clamour, 
a light shone out on their^ affairs from an higher. 
POWER, Tiic Company could not/orget, that it 
was the highest persohage in the Country, the 
object at present of their deepest regret, as he 
had always been of their utmost veneratipn, who 
supposted them. He saw that the blow was 
aimed at his authonty, and from this constitu- 
tional view of the $4»bject, for he '(Mr. impey) 
always considered it in a constitutional view, the 
East-India Company derived its salvation* Might 
it Hot likewise appear to the great personage 

2 V 2 
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now acting in the name and on the behalf of Ilis/ 
Majesty, that precisely the same measure w^s 
liable to the s&me degree of constitutional jea- 
lousy ? Might he not apprehend that the power, 
of which he was the guardian and the depository, 
would be impaired by the projected alteration of 
the ^Company’s system? For his part he could 
not conceive that ‘those powers which were con- 
sidered dangerous in the hands of Mr, Fox, 
could become harmless in those of Lord Liver- 
pool or of*any other. Minister . — (Hear ! hear !) 
His Royal Highness had always ^hewn the utmost 
anxiety for the rights of his subjects, and there- 
fore th^ might reasonably hope that he would 
never suffer any Minister of the Crown to be 
paraipount to the Sovereign. 

^ The second resolution was then put, being 
Is follows;—- 


That on former di.‘tcussions relative to the 
reilbwal of the Company’s charier, and particularly in 
1793, liis Majesty’s Government were prepared, at the 
outset^ to state the precise extent of concession which 
could Stifely be allowed to the petitioners against the 
Company’s charter; and theil;. mature convictfon ap- 
peared ihe.n io be, that the regulated monopoly of the 
Company essential to the? interests of the country, 
* and that thS consideration alone tvas a sufficient answer 
toall pretenOes for interference udththat monopoly. 

That the territorial possessions of the Company in In* 
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clia are tlioir certain riprh}^ liml that the systctti pfovide4 
fertile Incliiin Government by the, wisdom of Parlia- 
ment, together witli the disinterested spirit in which it 
has been ad mini stored by the Company, have extended 
and consolidated the British Empire in the East, and 
addotl to the strcngtii and glor}" of the British Empire 
at Home. 

That the trade of the Company has long ceased to 
bear the character of a strict monopoly ; and that, by 
some further modifications, if thought i^diaponsable, in ' 
addition to the arrangements of 1793 and of 1802, it 
ina^ be rendered as much an open trayd<?» as will be 
consiste nt with the security of revenue and the prospe- 
rity and safety of the Indian Empire, 

That it is the opinion of the ablest Indian^statesmen^ 
as well as of the generality of persons acquainted v^ith 
India, tliat no large or sudden addition can bo made to 
the amount of British exports to that country of China ; 
that this opinion is confirmed by the practice of the 
Americans, wdio export chiefly bullion, and liy the 
overloaded state of the Indtan markets ; that the habits 
and religion of the natives are hostill^ l6 any suc^ ex«> 
tension : and that the Company actually siifler a loss in 
this department of their concerns, with the view of enw 
ploying the capital, and encouraging the industry of 
their<Kountrymen- at home. 

That so far as relates to the ordinary produce of In- 
dia, the import trade^js now carried to the full extent 
of the demand, as appears by the value of three millions 
and a half sterling of private property at this moment 
remaining iu the Company’s Warelmusoa^ and that ta 
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43pen the Outports to that trade, \vould be no other tliaii 
a ruinous transfer .of it into new channels, to tlic dc^ 
structionof immense and costly establishments, and the 
beggary of many thousands of industrious individuals. 

That an extension of the trade in other products, the 
supposed effect of opening the Outports, could be real- 
ised only by a large transfer of capital to India, and its 
consequent colonization ; that, if realized, it might 
fatally interfere with the manufactures of England, or 
ivitb her commerce to countries where similar products 
are already raised by British capital, imported in Bri- 
tish shipping,* and paid for by British manufacturers, 
and that thus, such extension would deeply injure those 
very persons who are most impatiently petitioning for 

That any unrestrained intercourse of Europeans with 
our Indian Empire is highly to be deprecated ; that 
the unhmited competitiorr of commercial agents would, 
from the peculiar circumstances of the country, pro- 
duce a boundless scene of confusion and fraud, and 
** ultimately the ruin of the manufacturers themselves;’* 
and^hat tempting opportuhuics would be held out to 
the agents to maintain illicit intercourse with the Na- 
tive Bowers, and to conduct a. dangerous system of 
communication with China from the Eastern Islands. 

That this Court do most highly approvd'thc coYiduct 
of the Directors upon the vital question of admitting 
the Outports to the import tradc>from India ; and that 
•the confusion arid hazard from Irregular sales at the 
OutpQttSj^^theloss'of the revenue from smuggling, and 
tbaconse^cfil'roin of Bie CoD)pany’s China trade, aro 
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tlecialve obstacles to tlie )>oIicy of such a measure 
they arc therefore firmly of opinion,, that the Court of* 
Directors should, o!i no consideration ivhatever, cede 
tins point ill the discussion. 

That it also appears, from numerous petitions pre- 
sented to the last Parliament, that on the faith of ap- 
proved and long established practice, an immense capi- 
tal has been invested in establishments, peculiarly adapt- 
ed to the export trade between Jifdia and China ; and 
that many heavy engagements have bem entered into 
by persons in tlic; city of London, and on both banks 
of the Thames, from Lpndon-bridge to Gruivcscnd, the 
very subsistence of many of whom depends upon the 
contiiuuince to the* port of London of the export trade 
to India and China; and that nearly 10,000 ir^diistrious 
artificers, together with their families, would be in 
danger of beggary, in proportion as they would be 
thrpwn out of employment, by the removal of ttic ex- 
port trade from its accustomed channel. ^J'his Court 
therefore conceives, that it is of vital importance to ti\e 
city and port of London, thui the export trade to India 
and China slioidd continue to be carridU bn as hcroto* 

foro. 

That since the high duties on articles imported woul4 
at ill remain, the abatement in, the price of freight, ex-«* 
pected Jby thc.,pctirioners to ensue from the subversion 
of the present system, would be productive of trifling* 
relief to the consumer ; jind that this relief would be 
purchased at the extreme hazard of the revenue of Cus- 
toms and Excise, now collected easily by the Com- 
pany, as well as iimniacat danger to all ibe sources of 
their wealth in India. 
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That there is ifo foundation, in fact, for the state* 
ment which ascribes to the Company’s charter the ad- 
vantages enjoyecf by neutral foreigners over British 
merchants, in the admission of the former to a trade 
from which the latter are excluded ; for that the profit 
with which that trade has been carried on by those fo^ 
reigners, has been entirely owing to the facilities neces- 
sarily*belongi ng to their neutral character, and which, 
of course, cannot belong to the merchants of a bellige- 
rent state, 

That the discharge of the political functions of the 
Company depends on the continuance of its commer- 
cial privileges ; that the propositions of His Majesty’s 
Government, by giving a fatal blow to the commercial 
interestsof the Compapy, will, if insisted on, eventu- 
ally terminate in its political dissolution ; and that po< 
litical advantages, of the highest importance, will thus 
be lost^to the country, among which the follow ing de- 
serve to be distinctly noticed, as much too valuable to 
be sacrificed for a, trifling reduction in the freight of 
Indian goods to Eufd^. 

I? A marine of 1 00 large ships, containing a tonnage 
of 103,333 tons, employing 1400 olEcers and 10,000 
seamen, of ackiiowdedgcd skill and bravery, and which 
has been found ready and able, at all times, to minister 
to the national convcsnence and to augment the national 
glory. 

2. An extensive tstablishmooft of yards, which has 
' often rendered large and seasonable assistance to the 

Iloyal Navy, and might, in cases of necessity, be made 
available to the national defence. 

3. The remittance of the fortunes accumulated by 
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above 3,000 officers of the Company’s military scrvic&, 
cMid some hundreds of civil servants^ which are trans* 
ferred to the capital, and stimu^atet the industry of 
Eritaiii. 

That, in addition to these considerations, the liberal 
disbursements of the Company for national enterprizes, 
and the meritorious contribution of their service to the 
National Fund of strength and glory, arc entitled^ to a 
just and honourable remembrance, in the preparation 
of any measure whicli may vitally affect ,^hcir interests. 

That connected with this department of the subject, 
is the extreme dan^^r to whic!), in casc^of the Com* 
pany’s dissolutiou, the balance of the Constitution would 
be exposed, by the transfer of the Indian Patronage to 
the Crown, and the enormous burden which would be 
entaih.'d on the public, in satisfying the claims of com-* 
pensation on behalf of the Coiiiriany,^ and of all the 
complicaicd interests whicli would be involved in iu 
fate. 

That, by the destruction of the Company, a vast 
iinmhcr of tliosc Pro[)nctors* anlotigst wlium its capital 
of twelve millions btcrinig is divided, \V»ou1il he reduced 
to extreme distress; ujkI nearly forty thousand persons, 
directly employed by the Company, with many others 
indirectly concerned in its prosperity, would be brought 
to a .st,icc of i^bsolutc beggary. 

That, from the teii^ir of the preceding considera- 
tions, it appears to this Court, that no case of political 
or commercial delinquency has been established against, 
the Company, to justify the ruin with which they are 
threatened, or to forfeit their claim to a coatinaapnge of 
Q X 
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ibeiif Charter: tliat, on ilic contrary, their commercial 
iria.ia'iciiient has been hcquciitly deranged and inter* 
ru|jtc(l oy co;,tIy entt vpribcs, to which they were coni- 
on grounds of iinputal policy, and which no 
temporary posst sbion could have induced them to exe- 
cute : that thenr rc#iiori.»t ranees aguihst. these under- 
takings were diluKcd by reference to future and dis- 
tant rftcompeiiifo, in the improved prospect of perma- 
nent peace, revenue,' and commerce, and that, by ar- 
guments whi^ii implied little less than a pledge that 
their privileges should be continued, at least until their 
indemnity simuld bi‘ complete and that it is mani- 
festly Unjust to allege against them, as a proof of com- 
mercial mismanagement, pecuniary difficulties arising 
out of this^ forcible diversion of their commercial funds 
to national purposes. 

That, with a view to their financial difficulties, thus 
incurre^d ,on the Public account, the Directors, in the 
year 1303, apprehending the consequences of the trans- 
fer of the Indian t€?ititorial debt to England, proposed 
methods to meet aftd.proi’iue for those consequences ; 
but? that His Majesty’s Minislcis refused to forward 
tliosc propositions to India, and have not substituted 
any other proceeding for the same end. 

That tlic appeal confidently to the following 

particulars, from the close of the Fourth »Repor^of the 
Committee of the House of Commons appointed in the 
late l^ar!ia.j>uit, Cora proof, tjpt only that the Com- 
pany have csirricd on their alfairs without any expence 
to tlie liuaUteis of this country, but that the operations 
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jof their system have been in manifold ways beucGeial to 
ills interests. 

1st That since 1791, British iiiduatiy has been en- 
couraged b}* the employment of .£1-6,000,000. 

2d. That the produce and manufactures of India, 
purchased with this sum, logcthci^ with those of China 
sold ill England, realized in sale amount nearly 
^140,000,000. ' 

3d. That the purchase of the produce and manufac- 
tures of England amounted to j£2‘),20O,.V0O. 

4th. That the employment of British shipping a- 
moihntcd to <£ 25 , 000 , 000 . , 

5th. That the duties ou imports, collected through 
the Company at aUritling e|?non<.e to (Jovevument, a- 
mounted to £39/500,000 ; and on exports lo,/u60,000; 
—together, £39,960,000. 

6th. That the combiriatibn of these, and other sums, 
producing £135,960,000, shews that, on .an Jverage 
of the last seventeen yoars, <L 10,900,000 has been cliL- 
fused in vcirifuisclianncfs thrmigh't^ wliole circulation 
of the British Empire, &,c. * ; 

That, fnr proof of the moral and ^lolitical bcrteffits 
derived to the population of India from the govern- 
ment of the ( .’onipan}^, this Court appeals to the FifrJi 
ilepoit of the Committee of.ti'ic llonsc of Commons, 
which^exhihiis the gratifying piQtnrc of a people raised 
from the lowest disorder and degradation, to a state of in- 
dustr}^ security, and frf:<rdom ; and that this Court confi- 
dently hopes, the improvement intlio condition of fifty 
millions of natives will not be interrupted, by the perni- 
cious experiments to which tlio sauction of Parliament 
is now so loudly solicited. 
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That the interests of the Company are now becoitjo 
so interwoven with the political and commercial system 
of Britain, that/ by their sudden dissolution, the credit 
and grandeur of this country would receive a shock, 
which be perilous, and might be fatal: and that 
tlie measures proposed by Government are therefore 
anxiously to be deprecated, inasmuch as they must 
baVe* tlie effect of bringing the Company to speedy 
destruction. 

That, with such a case in favor of the Company, 
the CoUrt is assured they may approach Parliament 
with confide?ice, and without the smallest alarm from 
the misrepresentations wdth which they have been 
assailed; and they are persuaded that the wisdom of 
that enlightened body wdll never countenance tl)e 
sacrifice of clear, and positive intcre^sts of one class of 
men, to the contingent and uncertain advantage of 
another ; nor demolish a mighty practical system, 
tvhich has been raised by such immense exertions, in 
order to place its fhltferials at the disposal of interested 
speculation. ^ 

That this Court approves, most highly, the firm 
exertions, by wliich^ the Directors have now enabled 
the Company, if necessary, to bring their case in its 
integrity before the tribunal of Parliament. They 
tender their w'armest thanks /to the diairmab, the 
Deputy Chairman,, and the Court of Directors, for 
their zeal and ability in suj^port of this important 
• cause; and^-they trust that, if any opening sIiouKl 
present itself for a renewal of the discussion between 
the Conipany apd Ilis Majesty’s Government, upo» 
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the principles detailed in this resolution, it will be 
conducted by them with the energy and moderation 
•which they iiave hitherto displayed. ’ 

The above resolution was carried without any 
dissentient voice except that of Mr. Hume. The 
Court then adjourned, sitie die. 
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Substance of Lord B:tckingha7nshirc*s Letter to 
the Chainnaiu noticed in page 7G of the Debate. 

'rhiit as to Ins < l,onl R.’s) name being at the heaJ 
of a sm»scrn)t.!(in to r.iko olV by lottery tlj -* cargo of the 
Rodnnj^ wliieli coukl not tied a market in India, he 
had no reculu'r.tioJi at all of tlie circumstance. lie 
did n'colK cr, tli.tt njion the univa! of the ilillsborougk 
at Madr:j‘>:, it had oecn siee.iuvij to liiin by the (.'aptain, 
that hf^ si'.ould ' ^tter^y ruined, if he was obliged to 
depart wK.'ioiP fniirng a sale tor his goods. Upon this 
rcprescni.iiioii, he, ‘ with others, -> 00 gaged tc' take Jiis 
invest iiK.mL from him, at tlicir own risk; and it was 
afterwards sold without loss. This was the only re- 
collection he laid of any transaction similar tp wliat 
had been .stated,” 




Opinions of the late T.or(i Melville^ Lord Gren^ 
Villi\ Marquis Wellesley y Lord Casllcf'ceg/i, 
Air. Pitty Sir Philip p'rancisy and the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons for India 
Affairs. ’ 

Letter from Lord eh illcy dated 2d April 1800. 

“ That the osten.sible form of Govi^rnmcnt, Avith all 
its consecjuent extent and d^ taii of patronage, must 
remain as it isy 1 am persnath d will never be called in 
question by an v but those u'ho mnij be disposed to sacri-^ 
fee the freedom and snurity of our Constitution to their 
own personal aggrandisement and ill-directed ambilmu ^ 
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I remain .i!v ^ as to tlie properiety of con- 
tinuing ;» - •:( v;>oiv of the trade •'m the hands of the 

K'jst-lnd t. tunpany* Those who ma'khtaiii t**'. reverse, 
apiKar to ui. , ie misled hy general theories^ unih^ 
via (/ttending to the peculiar cirriimstances of the trade 
they are tipeaking of. 

‘‘ The gi'< cit interest to he attended to on the part 
of the Company, fe, that no goods coyne from India 
that m^e not deposited in the Coyr pony's I Fa rehouses, 
and ^at the goods so imported are disposed of at tlte 
Company's sales agreeably to the 7'ules jmescribed for 
that purpose'* 

Marquis iVelleslei/s Letter y %Oth September , 1800. 

It wpnlj bo efjn.illy unjust and impolitic, to •ex- 
tend any facility to tho trade of the British Merchants 
in India, by sa< rilicing or hazurdivg the Company’s 
rights Oi' priviii‘gos, by injuring ifs commercial inte- 
rests, ^4fuiUiftg <r;| indiscritnincuc and unrestrained 
commercial intercourse between India and Englandy or 
by departing from any of the fundamental principles 
of pofrey. which now govern the British establish- 
ments 

Lord Melvillifts, Idler y 2\st March y 1801. 

** The preservatS^H^of '(he monopoly of the East- 
Indy^a Conipafiy^is csaierti::ily rcijnisno (or tijo security 
of je very important interest connected witli uur Indian 
Euipire; and soi.dcQBly am I impressed \vith the truth 
of, this pr()post^dn,%iat 1 am prepared explicitly to 
declare, that alihough the first lormatioti of ‘an East- 
India Company proceeded from purely dbittmercial 
considerations, the magintud^r and importance to 
which' the East-India Company has' progressively ad- 
vanced’, is now so hitehvovcn ,with the political inte- 
rests of tha.®mpire, as to create upon m v mind a firm 
convictions^/ the maintenance^ rf the monopoly of the 
East-India bompany\ is eidn more imponant to the* 
pvUtical interest cf the Statvy than it is to the commercitd 
4 intercstfof tht^Company. 
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Mr. Pitt's Speech in the House of Commons, Wtk 
diarc/i 17^3. 

I liavc no Ijcsitation in sayinpf, th^it wIiom all the 
circiiinbtances arc i’lilly before i!-e House, I am coiili- 
clcnt tliat a Rentwal of the Compamfi^ Cfurier 'trill 
appear to be much far the interest oj the country. — [t 
Jias been said that since the publication of the speec.'i 
ot'my honorable friend (Mr. Dundas) every body 

believes chat the charter will he renewed : and I am 
i;hid to hear chat such is the case, bi'causc it can V>nly 
arise from a public Lonviciien, thafthe renewal of the 
Charter, upon the n nn>» and u poii the regulations on 
which th(' Kast-lndia Company have agreed to accept 
it, will be iniicli for tiic interest of tins country in 
every point of view.''* 

Lord Melviiie's Spctxh m the House of Commons, ripril 

Stating his full conviction/ ilfter mattiiNi^ con side* 
ration, tl»at if the ^.^iia;l patronage should bo vested, 
and coiK cntred immediately in the Crown, t!io weight 
of it would be too great in the balance of oiur gavcrii* 
inent, and might prove dangerous to the spi^^t of the 
constitution.” * 

Sir Philip Fr antics Speech in th^^Mouse of Commons, 
April ^ , 

With respect to the Uenew^ of the CompanyV 
exclusive Charter to trade to la^a ; Jiavc already 

• Mr. Pitt said, he- perfectly agreed that a capital sjM^cch hod 
been nia:]e by 'M". Dundas ^ this the (louse and the Public already 
knew: — A rpeceh which, comprehensive knowledge of the 
history of India und of the various sou ice j of the llriii^h commerce 
to the East'lndies, deduced from ant hen ticated staieineuts of Indian 
atlairs, and for wise arran^7iients for tiie adininijnifiiion of oti|r 
Asiatic provinces, and of the general commerc'c empire ; 

speech which, co m hi i<ing objects formerly ihouglfi Irtcconeilabli^ 
presented one great plan for the iii(ipi-oveit;''nt of the whole *’ a 
sfMteeh which he would vetnure loaninn, (hough it cnigAt have 
been «f{aallcd in that House, never had been ex0cUed,-«^4><r^a/e in 
tfft (iQUte oJ Commons, 2 ^ih 1793 . 

2 y 



said, that I do not object to it T very ynuch 

question the possMlitj/ of increasing our exports to Imliu 
to any material amount^ I nwan with a rational stcurify 
of finding a profitable vent for them. Except military 
stores, ammunition, and other impalements of war, 
with which it is not your tnic policy to furnish the 
Indian princes, the manufactures of England can hardly 
be said to be saleable m India beyond the. trifling amount 
Tiecessary for the consumption of Europeansi"^ 
e 

Mr, Pilfs Speech in the House of Commons^ 24/A May 

HDo*. 

c 

Mr. Pitt proceeded to examine the observations 
made by Mr. Fox upon the commercial and political 
arraiVgcmerlits in hill. I!e (Mr. F ) h.id h.ad re- 
course to tlie common place topic, that a free trade was 
preferable to a m.mopoijj, ini»isi"hg that uic House 
ought not to foi-^.et this pvincij \\, unless veiy good 
reasons i^uiouTd lx given for adoptiiig a contrar y one. 
yViw specuLtion, Mr. Put said, had been repeated a 
thousand times by much less ingenious men tlxm the 
rightjiip(t,,'.«?embcr, and scarcely could have been ex- 
pected have been resorted tp, as (he force of it had 
been done axoay by bis rigisl bon. friend (Mr. Dundas) 
wlioii be nrst opened the snhj' t i, bottoming liis argn- 
mern, not onvagd&ipecutUtion but on inferences drawn 
from history ^nd from aiUhcniicated accounts. Here 
Pitt asked whether the claims ofHhe mamifacturcrs 
had .not been to and providtd for, ami xvhether 

the pxclusire of the Company had not been 

rendered siibsei^ieJit to the resources of the Etnpire ? 

Lord Grenville'* s Speech in ike House of Lords, 2(1 
June 17915, 

tpfd Granville said that^'tf it wore necessary for 
ttim. to at largo, ipto any general detail on tlie 

^subject of our possessions in India, or any speculative 
discussion with repeat to the, inode in winch India 
plight IP bo governed, and iniwhich the trade of thi^t 
pptantry ought to bp partied cn,^, it would open a 
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uidc and extensive fudJ in.k;cd ; but, fti the present 
frSsic, it (lid not appear to iiiiii that this was in any 
siiapi: necessary, because he felt that liie i> round he 
luul to ji^o on was very miicli narrowed, bv havini^ a 
jusi iiii(l Avell-fouudi'd experience as a ‘piide ; a t^uide 
wlii(jli was at all times perhaps the best, but more par- 
ticularly so iindin* sncii circiiinstiinfes as existed at 
jircseiit. Nme i/curs erperimct^ hud proved the benefit 
of the' present sysfem., and there appeared therefore no 
just reason why it should be altered. The present bill 
of course assmued for its priueiple the continuance of 
thatsysiem ; but as idciis had been entertained by some, 
tlial in the liarids of the East-India CminfSiny, the trade 
to India, was confined within narrower limits, than 
wortld be the case "were it opem to be er^aged in by 
the whole capital and the whole spirit of enterprise. of 
this country ; pro'cs.'ons were now, for the first time, 
introduced into llA pfesent bill, wliicli would m\re an 
opportunity for t/viug the experiment, bjj allowing 
niorchaiits and traders to adventure on their own bot- 
tom under certain NECEssAfty rojjulations. 

Lord CastlcredgK s Opinion expressed in in the 

House of Commons tn the Easi^India Budget y 1 
Jxdy 1806. 

’/f 

It seemed, ]jowcv<’r, nnjfist tovdescribc tlic Com- 
pany’s c<3mmcrcc as earned on ataJoi«. To what 
precise extent, it might he profitable, after provi^fihg 
a liberal dividend to the proprietors, ^^*^**^ matter 

of more difficult calculation, and mui^, like ail com- 
mercial results, be ill 'its nature iluphiating ; but, in 
reasoning upon this branch of the Company’s alhiirs, 
the wSrthv aldcrmauc^(Mr. Prinsep) must establish 
several . preliminary facts, before ho can expect to 
per^nadc Parliament tyat the commercial existence of 
the Company is to be (‘Susidered merely on grounds of 
mercantile profit. He must he preparw to shew*, 
that individuals w ould lie as lik'dy to carry on stcadijy 
the commerce of India, under all the fluctuations to 
which such a trade is/liable,- wlicra the outg^ngs are 
great, and the return* disr^.m, as a great trading 
2 y 2 
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corporation. ^ He must be prepared to dispel • llie 
apprebetisicus w.liicli luu^t be entertained witli respect 
to the mjiiwous iuduence on tite prosperity of Iiidia^ 
V'liicli niuv i e tlv consequence ol an unsteady and 
wnecjual demand tor their produce, before be can 
expect to satisfy Parliament that an inlerconrsc?, 
jtetfectly unre'^l rained, is preferable to that qualiliecl 
infcrcour^e, pit»dy free and partly restrictcil, which 
now prevail . if he assnaics, that individuals by 
iisin^ an iiif'iior dcscriptunt ol lonnaj^e, could carry 
oji the trade nt expense, and consequentJ)'^ at 

grt'eaUT profit, he be prepared to shew, that this 

is no^ ni roly t>y throwing- the difl’crcnce of the expense 
on the j nblic, by reiu!er:;ii; numcrons and expensive 
convoys rcc^iisite to protect tlieir feeble vessels in^tinic 
of war, whilsL ilie ('o:npany ’^5 ships, with a compara- 
tively sbgi . aid from our navy, yMiro competent to 
protect each other, .ind to sA i!^c enemy’s ships of 
’\iar, cve^ when in ^coii.'idcrablc iorce, at defiance. 
He must 1)e prepare! to shew, that such an esta- 
blishment as that of the Company, could be kept up 
without the; , protection of a qualified monof)oly ; or 
thati s^oh ai^stcni is in itself unncccsstny to the po- 
litical existence of the C’ompany, and the manage- 
ment of large territorial revenues, when both in peace 
and in war fundi"^^^inUst, be transferred ilirougU the 
medium of t;pmniercc from India to Europe and from 
Etfton e to India. He must also shew, lie fore he can 
establish that the interest of the mtinufaeturer at home 
is inlercstc'd change, that individual specu- 

lators wouW disposed to send out British manu* 
faciures, even at some ^ loss, as tlie Connpany have 
frequently done, or that there is any* other limit to 
the amount of this dcscription' of export, on the part 
of the Company, than the utmost quantity the Indian 
market can take oif, wliich ^cy have not hitherto 
Inxm able, 4 .WiLh their most strenuous efforts and some 
sacrifices, tiT'carry heyond 2,0(30,000 a year. These, 
Uhd many other ^impcrtant doubts must be solved^ 
before ^ 0 ;ny satisfactory or sound conclusion can be 
come to, on the <^eat practical question (Private 
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JJ'fatkOj <*0 'vliich wnrUiy aklcnyrvn, sompwliat 
{>ut of time, IkiJ been solicitous to pofint tiic attoritioii 
of tilt* Cominiitcc. 

Fifth Report of the Select Comvnftcs of the House of 
’ Commons y July 1812. 

Tlie Committee, after dcclarinp^ tliat tliyv felt it 
a t of their tint}" to odlr sonic aci omit of the 
nature uikI history of tlie extensive esuioirjiments 
for the internal aJ.ninistrat.on of Iiulia, trust that 
such an account will he accept ^hlo the House, not 
only ;is shewing the im|).)rt,uicc airf utility of the 
cstabhshnicnts thcniselvcs, to the welfire and order 
of»thc counrry, bat rs cvincinr;* \\\^.u)irc)nitiin^ anxiety 
that has wfluenced the cfiorls of those to udniw tkego^ 
zernment of our Jndian possessions has been cotmgned^ 
to establish a s:j <f adminisiration *bcst calculated 
to promote the fofidcnce^ and nmciliate thefcelingi^ 
the nntL'e inluibitants^ not less bij a resp&t for their 
own insntiitions^ tlvin Jnj the endeavour gradually to 
engraft upon them iucfi improvements y as might shield f 
tender the safeguard of equal lawsy ct^jy dutss the 
people from the oppressions of pozeevy and communicate 
to them that sense of protection and assurance of Jttsticcy 
zchich IS the efficient spring qf alLpuUic prosperity and 
bappinciiS. 


Historical and Commercial Di^a pH which ihe.KasU^ 
India Compam/s .Charter was rettemd in the year 
1793t .— of a Report from (he Select Corn^* 
VHtteey laid before Partiamenty previous to passing 
the Regulating Ah in 1798. 

So early Jis the year KiOO, iti the infancy of the 
Kast-India I’rade, nie propriety of rendering it ,a 
Monopoly became evident to Queen Elizabeth. Thk* 
trutli, thus early acknowledged, ha.s been since con- 
sidered as an axiom of Govcrnmeul:. Whenever it has 
been departed from, the evils arising from theiniiovatioD 
provfed their own cure. 
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UniJ^r so difr<jrc')t as thos? of th Stn^rts^ 

and Wilhani Vi^ Tiiirtl, iliis iiionopoUzed 
continneJ t ) be j^uarcieJ by very stro.ij^- iiUMaures of 

Nation even iliouf^iit ne^'^ssisvy tn u«ake it a 
stipulation in .'be TrecJtv ' •* Vi nr.** (tmK i Uicd in 
n.'il) that tlii- Ib.npemr Clhii les V I. s.ionl.!, in favonr 
of the Ibitisli moiiopvdy, ni) t' * Com- 

pany, his I’avonrne scheniie, in * tion rif wiiicfi 
he hti 4 l lonjTsliut Ins cars a^^aiiist the ciamoiirs of Great 
Britain aiu( [lull.nid.« 

The short periods for which the Clairter h: s been, 
from time to ti^ne, renewed, prove that In wi vei cx- 
j>erience iniqljt convince, as to the; ;ulv:int.iprf,-s of aji 
exclusive traJe, still tucre existed' in GovernmerA a 
laudable cauuon witli respect to the public liencfit, in 
reserving a jjower of resiimption at^i short period. 

From this caution, the Company’s mono]>oly, in 
deriving its stability, derives its gldiiv ; for retreated 
Charters, Royal Proclamations, and Acts of Parlia- 
ment, have sanctioned the wise policy of Klizaheth. 

The emergencies of Government, and that pni- 
denco M^tch sometimes prescribes a temporary sacri- 
fice to popular prejudice, have indeed, at some pc- 
riodSf seemed to favour the views of individual 
adventurers. But these appcraances lasted no longer 
than the necessity wliicli extorted them. It was rather 
a coQuivance diali a licence. 

Neither docs it appear that these individiirds ever 
succeeded in tb^ir speculations. They bought at a 
high price, .fisoin the* poverty of the State, or the 
venality of its members, fl, permission to ruin them- 
selves. * . • # 

There occurs only one instanch that forms an ex- 
ception to the uniform opinion of Government on 
this great and important commercial point;' it is 
the attempt of Oliver Cromwell, about the year 
1655, to lay the trade open. This bold experiment 
terminated as might imvc been expected, it confirmed 
the Protector in the wisdom of that policy which he 
bad doubted~The monopoly was re-csuiblished, and 
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temporary abolition 
ilicif tnuiopli. 


Speech of Earl Moira, at. the Enft^riainmcnt gi.en 
io his [.onlship Inj the Coi4rt of Diva tors at the City 
of London the 29tfi JanuiD y ISTi, previous 

to his departure to assume the opivc of Governor 
General^ and Commander- in- Chief of the CoiApanfs 
Eorccs in India. * 

Tiio Chairman (Sir IT. Inglis) haviir^ given — 

^ ** Lord Moira, and success to liis Government/^ 

After returning thanks for tlie lionour (lone him,- and 
r\|'/rc.ssing liis t^ariiest desire to iin^it it by the zeal 
^vllll which lie si linicT* endeavour to inaiutiiin llie impor- 
tant interests /miinitted to^ his managpmenl, bis 
Ta)rdslii|) adveilc’d to the inse|)ariii)le connexion of 
those interests witli tlie welfare ot the Empire. The 
sources c/i' tliat public prosperity which had raiscxl this 
conn try sc» iar beyond any other in the wcR’lct, had 
liecii happily buggevstod to tlic.r rejection by the 
‘‘ God ‘i:ivc the King,” to which they had listened 
wiiii o in a h plcasme, 1/ indeed to the liberty 
v^hIi tl ;', country enjoys nndor the reign of tlie 
Ih c.nsuicix iiiie, tiun w e must refer onr hh'ssings* 
'i lie couscionsncss of this freedom is the S'pring ol all 
lliat in;!i vicinal c\cith:>ii whence arise* thri slreiiglh and 
spiendour ol the iJiiiisli Empire, ^he c(»uimerce 
which has iV.rmshf'd the nc»wes of that strength, could 
onKiluive rtceivcd^ls energy irom the security lelt by 
every one engaged in 'it, for his iindistinbcd enjoy Oient 
of all that his skill and activity might actjnire. The 
stiipendcuis sifucturA-’' with wiiich he o/i tliis oecasion 
iiati the honour of being [luliliely conncjpted, rented op 
no other foundation. And to v. hut a pitch had it been 
carried ! — I’hat room exhibited a strvrt verilicjtioti of 
ivhat clsewlicro Wi\s but ^ rlu.iorical figtue, Her 
Merchaiiis are Pniiccs/^^^riiuces, not iil latent of 
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territory alonv; ; but in clev&tion of soul, and libora* 
tiry of spirit — Vnnees, n^ 3 t niLrcly in imporial 
but in the bestoVal of nLssin^s on all ovir wboin tiioy 
ruled. It iiad by^cn his duty of lute to prru-^e with 
partieuLr attention the instruct 10:1s transtnitu d fioin 
thuc to tune by the directors, for tlic niiina dement of 
thei^ possessions in India, 'i'l.c i^encrous ecjniiy, the 
active and unrcinilting solicitude for tlie comfort of 
ibeir Indian subj^ ct.-, whicli tiiose instructions uni- 
formly evinced, aiiorded the proudi*r>l triumph for the 
iii'ni>>fP cliaractcr. ilow no!;iy those dispoaltions of 
the Directors had been seconded by tiie scivanls of the 
Company in Igdia should iiol :vsi. n[Jon his va/^uc 
assertion. He would appeal to tcsiimony i)e\'ond the 
reach of possible suspicion, lb' would i\cur to docu- 
ments winch cuiibr.'l irrefragable conclusion as to ttic 
inestimable iulvanLt ^;cs obtained l>v the natives of tbose 
di aricts w h'eli bad fallen iindcr^tli^domirdon of the 
Company, He alluded to the kieporv of the C’oinmit- 
tec of thc.cHpn.so of Commons; ju.^es, so iar from 
pai’tial, llnU tiiev aelcvl upon severe, if rot even hos- 
tile, scrutiny. M iui lane these iU port;> exhibited ? — 
rapid increase, of impulaiion from the lionr that each 
disfriet uecame a part td the Company’s possessions ; 
— ^urp^is^ng auginentat' m t»r revenne, although innii- 
xncraiitc imposts, to \vh: - it iho in!ic»bitants had been 
subjected under their o'AJ<»Pniices, were siipprcased 
by the GoteiumKuit of the Company:^ in short, ail 
that *\;im imlicate coididenee anti ^ecarity, haijpiness 
and afiiuence. He could not point at those aouit 10ns 
of territory without rifecollectiPg tiie valour and con- 
duct of that ariny to wlr.ch tijo empire owed such 
impn.rtatitaecluisitions. Ife tvas well aware, that no 
eulogy from Fiim could render C^^ore \iviiiltlie Kistrc 
whicli justly attended their services ; hut it was his 
pride to have been addressed that day by a title {Com- 
feanderdn-Cbicf ) which identifuftl bun, in all but the 
,Wpry of tlicir achievements, with the army of the 
’Company! and he might be allowed, from feeling a 
poia.uon interest with it, the gratification of tins assen 
ti,on of it* merits. The Itbiluy of its officers, tl\u 
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gal&ntiry of the troops, the splendour^ of its actions^ 
^through a Ion- periofl of our lust ory ;-m1)c ptu’severiug 
fortituiie witli which it has resisted combinations where 
its numbers appeared wholly disproportioned to the 
peril — its humanity to the com^ueied no less signal 
than its inUepidiiy in the contest; and the immj^use 
value ot thoso possessions which it has added to tho 
ge^erd^tock, must ever hold forth that army as aa 
objee': of adm.rauon and respect to the Britisli people. 
Was there aught bevond il'.is ? — yes, that arnij" had 
the glorious consciousness of hiding planted .benefits 
whorever it has raised its trophies, and of having 
marked the career of its triumphs by tlio iliffusion of 
ail tiic blessings which flow from the distribution of 
imperii li justice and the protection of ag enlightened 
government. Such was tnc fabric which he had the 
high distinction ^ being entrusted to superintend. 
He saw, yet sawVvifh satislaction, no brilliancy of 
career l-eiore hit/, because his predcce^iys in the 
G'W( ni iient, and those who ba*cl gone before him in 
the military coriunaitd, hud left no difficulty to bn 
encountered — no dangers to be subdued — still tber^ 
v/as enough to gratify honest ambition. It wSuld be 
SI :Hcient praise for him, if by vigilance and patient 
assiduity, he could preserve unimpaired that sublime^ 
edilice of national glory, i^hich had been reared by 
tlie sii]''‘n;xni;yjnt tiWents and unconquerjible valour of 
former ten \ ants of t)io Coujputiy. • . 


Extract from the SheffieiJl) Petition, aioerieihf 
by >i/r. (irant Director)^ in the preceding i 
Jjcbatd, 

— Alanuing state o^tcommerce in consequence of. 
exclusion from the Continent of Eurooe, from- Am^^ , 
ricM, from Africa, by the ditliculty f>f access, ind' 
barbarism of the inhabitants, an<l from < be ritShjBSt , 
provinces of Asia by the monopoly of* |he,^j^|jt*Ttfdto * 
Company^, the discontinuance of which would' be one 
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of the most «asy and oflectiuil measures lor rilioVni^ 
the diistt esses W the miinufaciurery, fvc. by the cliv*- 
covery and cs;al)iishaient of such new and abundant 
markets, ns v/(nfld enable ns u) .sri iit dchanfo the 
cildrts oi* the llultr of Frai^aj. K Cm trade of this 
United Kingdom were per^niaud to flow itnimpc'iled 
over those extensive, luxuriant, and opidont regions, 
lhougi.it migitS in t'la ouipet, like a torrent t, 

swolien by obst"ncticn, when iu sluices wi l.rst 
oyeutfJ, break forth with nnconirolable impeuu' y, 
^^sluging- i :j*;9ad of ^supplying the district beforo it; 
/yet, that verv violence whioli at the beginniujif mii.';ht 
be pariiaiiy in‘,Aitioufi, would in the. issue prow, In.ghly 
and permanently bepc^ficial ; no part being envisued, 
the waters of commerce, that spread over tiu! fee' of 
tha bind, as they subsided might wear l!'cmsc:\cs 
c-tanncls tine g;li which they might conriuuc to flow 
ever afterwards, in .^gular and ly.rtilizing- ttroam'- ; 
aixl that }.o thp wealthy, enterprizieg, liGtiuri'.bio and 
iitdcfatigapo hritish rucrehanl, conducting in person 
his 'Ow-nv/concerns, no oOsUe’e. woedd prove itisur- 
mouiiwms no prejadicc iu- i.ieibio, no difficulty 
4isb9!ai^tpg t wants wijero he found them h«i xvonid 
3i^^y,"w;bere t ht y <lid lif t exist be won U1 cr^jaic tliuiii, 
ifte means of g.jvuncadon. 


THE Ewn. 


by Cox an4 ftaylis, 

Sticet, Evncolii's-lun Fic,hU> 






